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EVERY HOME 
NEEDS BOTH 


T’S really fun to watch Bon Ami 

absorb every smoky stain, every sooty 
smudge, from fine aluminum and en- 
amelware...to see it bring back the 
lovely sheen of newness. 

And it’s such a comfort to know that 
Bon Ami removes all impurities... makes 
cooking utensils hygienically clean, in- 
side and out, Stubborn burned patches 
—even those obstinate, brownish stains 
in coffee pot and tea pot—vanish before 
Bon Ami’s magic touch! 





Leading manufacturers of alu 
minum -ware recommend Bon 
Ami for keeping the polished 
parts bright and new-looking. 


You'll find Bon Ami makes play of 
dozens of cleaning tasks about the house 
—windows, mirrors, bathtubs and tiling, 
painted woodwork, floors of tile, marble 
and Congoleum, etc. 

Made in two convenient forms —a 
soft, snowy-white Powder and a handy, 
compact Cake. There’s never a scratch 
in either Bon Ami Powder or Bon Ami 
Cake, for both are free from coarse, 
harsh abrasives. And they’re always 
kind to the hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK Jn Canada—BON AMI LTD., MONTREAL 








Rr ee eee hy Address Do you use Woa Aunt? (Cake [j Powder Cj Bork TL) 


AA airy Book for the Children- 


Tue interesting adventures of the funny Bunny 
Knights and their beautiful Princess Bon Ami. All 


about the wonderful trip to the foot of the rainbow. SS a 
Fall of delightful illustrations and amusing rhymes 
which are sure to be enjoyed by any youngster. Send is 
4 cents in stamps to the Bon Ami Company, 10 
Battery Place, New York City, tor a copy. 
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J. Brownlee Davidson, our consulting 


agricultural engineer 


Just Among Ourselves 


April, 1930 


N\A ODERN farming is largely based on the work of 
4 the agricultural engineer. To keep Successful 
Farming in step with progressive agriculture we sought 
the help of an outstanding authority in farm engineer- 
ing. We believe we have found one of the best. It is 
with great pleasure, therefore, that we introduce to 
you this month J. B. Davidson, who is now our con- 
sulting agricultural engineering editor. His work with 
us will cover the subjects of farm machinery, farm build- 
ings, drainage, erosion, and the related lines. 

Professor Davidson has had an unusually broad train- 
ing in this field. Born in 1880 he had general farm ex- 
perience until 1900. He graduated from the University 
of Nebraska in 1904 and after obtaining a variety of 
commercial engineering experiences became a member 
of the agricultural engineering faculty at Iowa State 
College, where he is now head of that department. A 
large number of the agricultural engineers in prominent 
positions today had their training under Professor 
Davidson. For four years he was head of his depart- 
ment at the University of California, from which he 
resigned to return to Iowa in 1919. 

He is the author of many books and bulletins on 
engineering subjects and has served as editor of many 
other books. In 1926 he directed a nation-wide survey 
of mechanical farm equipment. Last summer he was a 
member of the commission to visit Russia to report on 
the colonization project in 
the Far East. 


His greatest appeal to ~ uccess ful Fa rm in 24 


us was a kind, friendly 
attitude towardeveryone’s 
problems. We wish you 
might all meet him per- 
sonally that you could 
fully appreciate how much 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS AND FARM HOMES 
With Which Is Combined 


_ The Dairy Farmer 


his assistance and guidance will mean to us in making 
you a better Successful Farming. 

* . - 
Durinc April the 1930 farm census will be taken. 
It is of greatest importance to farmers everywhere, and 
to agriculture as a whole, that this census be complete 
and as accurate as possible. The information gathered 
will be valuable to everyone in knowing just what 
trends are with all kinds of livestock and crops. Ad- 
vance copies of the blanks which will be used by the 
census enumerators will be valuable to all as a means of 
studying your own particular farm, as well as in speed- 
ing up the work of the census enumerators when they 
arrive. Anyone wishing copies of these blanks can 
receive such by writing Successful Farming. 

* + 
RECENTLY an unusually large number of Successful 
Farming subscribers have written us. We welcome such 
letters. They are a big help to us in deciding the kind 
of editorial material to use. We want each of you to 
consider this a personal invitation to write us whenever 
you have any questions or suggestions. 

* 7 * 
Tue article on page 94 is full of helpful poultry point- 
ers. It is written by L. E. Card, of the University of 
Illinois, who is one of the country’s outstanding poultry 
authorities. He tells us how to start the young flock. 

aa * * 

ALL mothers will want 
to know Dr. Helen Ford, 
of Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. Her help 
and advice in connection 
with childrens problems 
will be helpful to all. Her 
first article is on page 26. 
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The De Laval Way : of + 
++ Reducing Dairy +: + 
+++ Production Costs + + 


AIRYMEN everywhere are striving to lower the cost of producing milk and cream. 
D Thousands have already found the solution to this problem through the use of De Laval 
Separators and Milkers. With a De Laval Milker to milk your cows, a De Laval Separator 
to separate your cream, beth operated by an Alpha Dairy Power Plant, or by electricity, for a 
few cents a day, you can do this work in at least half the time—and do it easier, faster and 
better than you ever did it before. Or, if you desire, you can handle twice as many cows in the 
same time and with the same help as you are now doing by hand. Either way, De Laval equip- 
ment puts greater profit and pleasure in your dairy operations. 


There isa De Laval Separator and Milker for every need and purse. They can be pur- 
chased on such liberal terms that they will actually pay for themselves while you are using them. 





Champion Butter-Fat Herd 
Left. This herd, owned by Mr. H.A.Snyder, 


Montoursville, Pa., was the first herd in all 
Pennsylvania cow testing associations to have 
an average of 526.4 lbs. of fat and 14,283 Ibs. 
of milk. oe also the first herd to be above 
the 500-Ib. fat average for two successive years. 
It has led the White Deer Valley Cow Test- 


ing Association for three successive years. 


Mr. Snyder uses the De Laval Mag- 
netic Milker and he writes: ‘‘Before install- 
ing the De Laval Magnetic Milker I made a 
careful investigation of several different types 
of milking machines. I believe that I made 
a wise choice, for the results obtained with 
the De Laval Magnetic have been very 


satisfactory.” 








He Milks, Separates, Churns and 
Heats Water in One Operation 

Clovis Marple (right), Weston, W. Va., uses a De 
Laval Magnetic Milker, De Laval Golden Series Sep- 
arator, both of which are operated with an Alpha Dairy 
Power Plant, which also runs a churn. Concerning the 
equipment he says: ‘‘With this arrangement I do in 30 
minutes the work that formerly required half a day to do 
by hand. My cows!ike the milker much better. The milk 
is cleaner. The Alpha Dairy Power Plant is very efficient 
and economical. I milk, separate and churn all at the 
same time. For my part, your equipment has revolution- 
ized my dairy industry, making it easier for me and much 
more profitable. I can cheerfully recommend the De 
Laval Separator, Milker and Dairy Power Plant.” 


Would Quit Dairying 

Carlson Bros. (left), 
Hopkins, Minn., use a De 
Laval Milker and say: “‘If 
we had to go back to hand 
milking we would quit 
dairying. Easy to handle, 
easy to wash and care for, 
it surely gets the milk in 
a hurry.” 








Delighted With It 
Left. Roberta Moomaw, 
Wooster, Ohio, operates the 
De Laval Magnetic Milker 
with ease. Her father says: 
“The De Laval Magnetic 
Milker is very satisfactory; 
easy to keep clean and in 
ood running order. Our 
aughter handles the milker with 
ease. had delighted with the 
vai. 











THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 7778 
New York, 165 Broadw 


ay 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
Please send me information on the 
following De Laval products which I 


have checked: 
(1 Golden Series Separator 
] Utility Series Separator 


| Junior Series Separator Cream Separ ators 


| Europa Series Separator 


C 

[ 

[ 

[1 Magnetic Milker " 

CO Utility Milker d M | 

() Utility Single Unit 

(1) Utility Double Unit an ers 
(0 Alpha Dairy Power Plant 


tH De Laval Oil 52 Years of serviceto the Dairy Industry 











Name —— 








ct - Mail this Coupon TODAY 
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DE LAVAL 
PRODUCTS 


vvw 
GOLDEN 
SERIES 
SEPARATOR 


The world’s best 
separator; skims 
cleaner, runs 
easier, lasts 
longer. Seven 


_<— sizes. Hand, belt 

or electric drive. 
UTILITY SEPARATOR 
Just like the 
“Golden Series” 


except for sever- 
al non-essential 





for less. Three 
sizes; hand, belt 
or electric drive. 


A quality line of 
small separa- 
tors— wonderful 
skimmers. Three 
sizes. Hand 
drive. 





EUROPA SEPARATOR 


A line of low 
priced European 
mode De Laval 
Separators. Four 
sizes. Hand 
drive. 


MAGNETIC MILKER 








The world’s best milker. Pulsa- 
tions controlled by gneti 
force give perfect, uniform milk- 
ing. Easy to operate, easy to 
clean. Operated by gas engine 
or electric motor. Outfits for 
one to 1000 or more cows. 


UTILITY MILKER 








For the low price field. The best 
milker of its kind. Ouvtfits, for 
milking one to 30 cows. 


UTILITY UNIT 


Works on_any 
single pipe line 
milker installa- 
tion. Does 
splendid work. 





UTILITY Double UNIT 


Works on any 
single pipe line 
milker installe- 
tion. The best 
double unif 
made. 


ALPHA DAIRY 
POWER PLANT 


_ Built like an 
automobile en- 
gine. Provides 
economical 
ey power for milker 
and. separator. 

Heats 4% gol- 

tons of water for cleaning. 


SOLUTION RACK 
Keeps milker 

teat-cups sterile 

between milk- 

ings. Solution 

used only once 

so it is always 

full strength. 


DE LAVAL OJL 
. Makes seporators run 
easier and last longer. 
Specially made. Two 
kinds —red label, hand 
seporotor oil; green 
label, milker pulso- pump oil. 
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What Is New in Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 





HEMICAL dust treat- | 

ments for seed oats have 

given yield increases all 
the way from one-half to six and 
one-half bushels an acre more 
than those produced by the old 
formaldehyde treatment, ac- 
cording to the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station. In addition to the 
work conducted at the station, 
co-operative tests were also con- 
ducted by farmers in several 
counties. Treatment should not 
be made more than a week in 
advance of seeding, but seedings 
should never be made the same 
day on which seed is treated. 

* * *# 

Hybrid seed corn of inbred 
strains yielded from 5 to 18 
bushels an acre more than the 
best open-pollinated strains in 
12 districts of Iowa last year. 
These results were obtained in 
the 1929 state corn yield contest. 

* * * 

Fish meal proved superior to 
tankage in swine feeding tests 
conducted at the lowa Experi- 
ment Station during 1929. Three 
different fish meals were fed, 
along with corn and salt, to pigs 
in dry lot, in comparison with 
similar pigs fed tankage, corn, 
and salt. In every instance the 
pigs fed fish meal made more rapid and 
cheaper gains and required less feed for 
a hundred pounds of gain than did those 
fed tankage. The fish meals were 
charged at $80 to $100 a ton, and the 
tankage at $80 a ton. 

* % on 

Cows pasturing on sweet clover will 
not be troubled with bloat if they are 
well filled on dry hay before being 
turned out the first time. Then keep 
them on sweet clover, rain or shine. 
These are the conclusions reached by 
the Kansas Experiment Station. Should 
cows become very hungry before turning 
out, they should again be filled on dry 
hay. A strawstack in the sweet clover 
pasture is good insurance against bloat. 

* * * 

Baby chicks are not injured by early 
feeding, nor does delayed feeding seem 
to be harmful. Extensive experiments 
conducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that under 
normal conditions the best practice is to 
feed the chicks early. However, they 


will not be stunted by failure to do so. 
Chicks shipped by parcel post probably 
should not be fed before being shipped. 


unfertilized plot at the right. 





The fertilized wheat plot at the left as an average of 13 
years has yielded 16 percent more per acre than the 
Ohio Experiment Station 


A new spray containing zine and lime 
promises to give commercial control of 
bacterial spot of peaches. Tests from 
southern Indiana and in Arkansas have 
shown that six applications of the spray 
at intervals of two weeks, beginning at 
‘‘netal fall,’”’ greatly decreases the effects 
ofthe disease. The solution is prepared 
by using four pounds of zine sulphate, 
four pounds of hydrated lime, and 50 
gallons of water. One pound of alumi- 
num sulphate may be added where agi- 
tation is poor or entirely lacking. Keep 
the orchard in a high state of vigor. 

* « a 

Holstein heifer calves should gain at 
the rate of 1.57 pounds per day from 
birth to 26 weeks of age, while Holstein 
bull calves should gain 1.74 pounds per 
day. Jersey heifers gain 1.15 pounds, 
and Jersey bull calves 1.25 pounds per 
head per day. These figures were ob- 


tained from careful weekly weights 
taken by the Nebraska Experiment 
Station. 


* * * 
Dodder is a serious weed pest for 
clover and alfalfa. Avoid any chance of 
introducing it on a clean farm. Once it 
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has become established, small 
patches should be mowed, al- 
lowed to dry, and be sprinkled 
with oil and burned. Large areas 
may be cut for hay, pastured or 
plowed under before the seeds 
mature. Extended areas badly 
infested should not be seeded to 
clover or alfalfa for 5 years. The 
Purdue Experiment Station an- 
nounces these rules for control 
+ & 

Mung beans have proved a 
valuable crop for Edwin Lips- 
comb in southern Missouri. This 
crop was introduced into the 
United States about 5 years ago, 
and is used chiefly as a forage 
crop. The beans were planted 
near] the first of July, using 
about 20 pounds of inoculated 
seed to the acre. They were 
single-rowed, 3 feet and 4 inches, 
and kept well cultivated in the 
ordinary manner thruout the 
summer. 

* 7 % 

The term ‘accredited’? when 
applied to baby chicks does not 
give the chicks nor the hatcheries 
from which they came a clean 
bill of health, according to Dr 
Robert Graham, at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He finds that a 
more important item in the fu- 
ture livability of the chicks is to deter- 
mine whether or not they Are from tested 
stock, and if the test was applied by a 
competent veterinarian. 

+ * * 

Bank credit is always cheaper than 
merchant credit, according to the Wis- 
consin State College of Agriculture. 
Merchants are willing to extend credit 
on feed, seed, and fertilizers, as well as 
machinery, but cash discounts are prac- 
tically always available. To borrow 
money at 6 percent in order to benefit by 
a 10 percent or larger cash discount is 
considered sound business policy. 

* * * 

Soil terraces built with practically no 
cash outlay have rebuilt a badly gullied 
25-acre field for Silas J. Andrus, a 
Wabash County, Illinois, farmer. At- 
tempts had been made to stop the was! 
ing by the use of straw and brush, but 
they had been unsuccessful. 

* * * 

In Missouri, the burden of paying 
county agents’ salaries has been as 
sumed entirely by the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture with the assistance 


tT py ; . 
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Three ears—all look alike. But note the difference. Seed from 
ear No. 1 would produce a poor crop; No. 2 a fair crop; No. 
3 2 prize-winning crop. U.S. Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin 414 says: “Seed selected from the high yielding rows 
of a breeding plat produced 18 bushels more per acre than 
equallyfine-looking seed from a general field of thesamecorn.” 


Write us for U.S. Department of Agriculture 
information on seed corn. Address: 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio, 
Los Angeles, California, or Hamilton, Canada. 
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Tires may look alike, even as 
seed corn But what a difference! 


UST as you carefully select and test seed corn to get the 
, pubbat yield, so Firestone selects and tests rubber and 
cotton to give you the greatest yield of mileage and safety. 
From Singapore and the great Firestone Rubber Plantations in 
Liberia, the best grades of rubber are selected at savings 
which are passed on to you in tires of extra quality, at prices 
no higher than ordinary tires. 

From plantations in various parts of the world, Firestone selects 
the choicest, strongest, long staple cotton. In Firestone’s own 
cotton mills—largest in the world—this cotton is tested and 
scientifically twisted into cords of maximum elasticity and, 
in addition, Gum-Dipped, which saturates every fiber of every 
cord with rubber. This extra process minimizes friction (great- 
est enemy of tire life), and adds thousands of miles of extra 
service. 
Like seed corn, tires may look alike until you know the dif- 
ference. Let the Firestone Dealer show you why Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires hold all world records for Safety, Endur- 
ance and Mileage. Then, Judge By 
Results Alone! 


Listen to 
“The Voice of Firestone” 
every Monday night 
broadcast through fifty 
stations NBC Network. 


Copyright, 1980—The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 

















his tractor uses an unusual wheel desi event soil packing a ‘io increase traction 
This tract a l wheel designed to nt soil king and t r tract 





The Tractor Comes of Age 


ITH the coining of the word 

“tractor” in 1907 and the be- 

ginning of manufacture in more 
than negligible quantities in 1908, a new 
American industry was born, setting in 
motion economic currents which have 
already revolutionized agriculture and 
farming methods in the United States 
and a great portion of the world. 

The tractor has changed mightily in 
the span of its short life. The memory 
of the huge, lumbering monsters pulling 
great gangs of plows or snorting away 
at the end of a threshing machine belt 
is still fresh in the minds of many. Trac- 
tors rated at 20 horsepower on the belt 
now weigh almost “4,000 pounds com- 
pared with 13,000 pounds 20 years ago. 
This is an average weight for the 
popular makes; some makes weigh 
less, others more. 

In the last 10 years the increase 
in efficiency of tractors in relation 
to fuel economy has been so great 
that one gallon of fuel now develops 
10 horsepower hours of work (a 
horsepower hour is one horsepower 
developed or used for one hour) as 
compared with 734 horsepower 
hours 10 years ago. 

Coupled with lessened weight and 
increased motor efficiency has come 
many improvements and _ refine- 
ments in tractor materials and man- 
ufacturing methods, all of which 
combine to give the 1930 power 
farmer the most flexible, compact, 
long-lived and fool-proof source of 
mechanical power that he has ever 
enjoyed. Likewise the number of 


HORSEPOWER HOURS PER GALLON 


tasks successfully performed with 
tractor power has increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

Aside from the improvement and 
refinement of motors and power 
transmission to the drawbar, the 


By F.A. LYMAN 


impetus given tractor use may be cred- 
ited to two major developments. One 
is the power take-off for transmitting 
power from the tractor engine to the 
machine which it is operating, thus add- 
ing a third power source to the former 
two-belt end drawbar. The other is the 
development of the popular general 
purpose tractor. 

The first has revolutionized the de- 
sign and made successful the use of some 
of our most needed and most. profitable 
farm machines, such as the corn picker; 
the latter has widened the scope of 
tractor use to take in smaller farms and 
farms where row crops form a major 
share of the farm enterprise. Until the 
general purpose came along, those who 


scoffed at the ultimate success of power 
farming had some grounds for their be- 
lief, but now the practical mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture is assured, subject 
only to the limitations of any general 
farm practice. 

The farmer of today, tho he still 
labors long hours in comparison with 
the average factory worker, has vastly 
more time for recreation and pleasure 
than he did before the far-flung scope of 
power farming. His day’s work on the 
seat of a tractor pulling two, three, four, 
or more plows does not call on his last 
reserve of strength and energy as did the 
walking plow of yesteryear. 

Aside from the physical inability to 
perform the tasks which must be done 
quickly and efficiently in the profit- 
able manufacture of farm products, 














the man of today is worth but a cent 
and a half an hour as a motor—a 





source of power. No man can afford 
to work at that price when he is 
worth 30, 60, or 100 cents per hour 





as the director and user of power, 
and he can direct 20, 30, 50 horse- 


LZ power as easily as 1, 3, or 10. 





Generally speaking, present-day 
tractors are of three types. Perhaps 
we inight add a fourth, the “‘gar- 





den’’ tractor. The three chief classi- 
fications are the ‘‘conventional’’ 
four-wheel type not designed or 
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equipped for row-crop cultivation, 
the second is the general purpose 





vA 


or cultivating type, and the third is 
the crawler or track-laying type. 
The four-wheel drawbar and belt 
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7.6 


tractor, now usually referred to as 
the “‘conventional’’ type for lack of 
a more fitting name, was the pio- 


























neer of tractor use and design and 
is still manufactured and used in 
larger numbers than any other. The 
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Built by BUICK .. . known 
the country over as ‘a great 
performer” . .. awarded 
$26,000,000 in sales since its 
introduction! Test Marquette 
superiority —ftoday! 


Come Drive It! 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 
BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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WORLD'S 
CHAMPIONS 

































Grand Champion Southdown 
Wether of the International 
Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill., 1929. Owned 
by Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


This superb winner at the International Live Stock Exposition SE ae sg 


“BUICK 


which enjoys 2 to 1 buyer preference 


over all cars priced above $1200! 


Champion of Champions . . . the BUICK car . . . winner of two 
buyers for every one buyer of any other car priced above $1200 
. .. winner of such nationwide preference that America is driving 
700,000 more Buicks than any one of the fifteen other makes of 
cars in its price class! 


Do you want performance? You'll find it in unique measure in the 
Buick Valve-in-Head engine and sealed chassis. Do you want 
beauty? You'll find princely beauty in Buick’s Bodies by Fisher. 
Do you want stamina—reliability? Many Buicks five, ten or fif- 
teen years of age, are still in service ... and the speedometers of 
many of these cars register 100,000 miles and more. 


The proof of merit is in the buying. America is buying Buick! You, 
too, will profit by making Buick your choice. 


And remember... you can buy a Buick on special G. M. A. C. terms, offered to 


farm buyers with payments at convenient intervals during the year. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Factories Division of General Motors Builders of 


McLaughlin- Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Corporation Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 
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While this is a garden of perennials, the garden of annuals may 


well be a step toward a garden such as this 


Stressing Annuals 


Some Old Favorites, Some New Worthwhiles 


By 


[;: SPITE of the ever-increasing 
interest in perennials, especially in 
regard to the herbaceous border 
which has come more and more into the 
limelight of late, annuals keep step with 
them in popularity. 

The truth of the matter is that inter- 
est in gardening is steadily increasing 
all over the country; and success in gar- 
dening largely means success with both 
perennials and annuals. 

The great value of the latter is three- 
fold: First, in regard to their great 
beauty in themselves and in the garden 
proper; second, their value as cut flow- 
ers; and lastly, their importance as 
““fillers,”’ both in the herbaceous border 
and in general planting. It is well, 
therefore, to set them liberally, both in 
position and as a reserve. As to the 
latter, a seedbed, large or small, is a 
mine of wealth, and may convenierttly 
harbor various seedlings which may be 
drawn upon during the entire season, to 
set wherever and whenever needed. The 
surplus may be allowed to grow and 
blossom, to supply cut flowers. 

Everyone has favorite annuals. As I 
often get help from other persons’ sug- 
gestions, | am going to broadcast a few 
of my own most valued old favorites, 
and also some of the fairly new varieties 
which we have found delightfully 


worthy. In regard to the former, I find 
from my own experience that I often 
forget, from having allowed them to 


temporarily lapse, to include in my gar- 
den some that I most greatly admire. 
Their suggestion, therefore, may not 
come amiss. 

I think I shall put single asters first. 
We never planted these until a few 
years ago; now nothing would induce 
me to omit them for even one year. Buy 
mixed seed of Southcote Beauty; this 
will give you a wide range of enchanting 
color, from light pink to crimson, light 
blue to deep purple, as well as white. 
These asters have every merit: they 
are easily raised, showy in the garden, 
lovely for borders, and excellent keepers 
when picked. Save your own seed when 
once established. Make two plantings 
to insure a long season. Aster sunshine 
is a new single variety having the large 
daisylike flowers beautifully quilled and 
crested. These asters are easily trans- 
planted or may be sown in position. Put 
a little wood ashes in the earth around 
their roots to discourage the root aphis. 


T IS strange to stress the well-known 

and ordinary zinnia. But have you 
seen the latest, beautified, improved 
zinnias? They are magnificent! Do not 
buy mixed seed here, you will get too 
many poor ones. Buy salmon-pink, 
lemon, white, rose-pink, or pastel mix- 
ture in varieties, colossal strain, and 
dahlia-flowered. The dwarfs make lovely 
borders, and are lovely. All zinnias are 
all-season flowering. Start the seed as 
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soon as possible. Canary bird and pico- 
tee are two lovely novelties. Also I can- 
not bear to omit marigolds. They are 
easily raised, all-season flowering, orna- 
mental everywhere, both the gorgeous 
Africans and the French. Take up big 
plants in full bloom at frost time to 
glorify the house. They will blossom and 
furnish beauty for six weeks. 


VERY poppy that ever grows is 

lovely. Always include the Ice- 
land and the red French poppy associ- 
ated with Flanders fields, which makes 
gorgeous splashes of color in early 
spring and sows itself. Also include the 
splendid double fringed poppies and the 
Shirleys. Mix mignonette and bachelor 
button seeds with the latter, to fill in 
after the short poppy season is over. 
Poppies do not transplant well; sow in 
position. 

Eschscholtzia is an old-time flower, 
greatly improved of late. I had never 
tried them picked before last year, but 
found that a bowl of them with their 
delicate, fringed foliage freely included 
was a dream of beauty. 

We have lately taken to mixing seeds 
of some annuals to which we cannot give 
too much space, and which are helped by 
each other’s support. Scabiosa (mourn- 
ing bride) and salpiglossis are a good 
combination; also Drummondi phlox 
and mignonette. Annual lupin is a late 

[ Please turn to page 110] 
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A Department of Education 


HE Capper-Robsion bill now before Congress is 

a bill which proposes to create a department of 

education, with a secretary of education in the 
cabinet. Before discussing the question it may be well 
to know just for what the bill provides. 

The bill proposes that the department of education 
be created ‘‘to aid and encourage the public schools and 
promote the public educational facilities of the nation, 
so that all the people of the several states and terri- 
tories, without regard to race, creed, or color, shall have 
larger educational opportunities and thereby abolish 
illiteracy, make more general the diffusion of knowledge, 
and provide for the general welfare, but without im- 
pairment of or the infringement upon the laws, the 
rights, duties, authority, or responsibilities of the sev- 
eral states, territories, and the citizens thereof, with 
respect not only to the public educational agencies and 
institutions but likewise as to the private educational 
institutions and agencies in the several states and terri- 
tories.”’ 

In section seven the bill says “The Department of 
Education shall collect such statistics and facts as show 
the condition and progress of education in the several 
states and territories. In order to aid the people in the 
several states and territories to establish more efficient 
schools and school systems, to devise better methods of 
organization, administration, and financing of educa- 
tion, to develop better types of school buildings and 
provide for their use, to improve methods of teaching 
and develop more adequate curricula and courses of 
study, investigations shall be undertaken in (1) rural 
education (2) elementary education (3) secondary edu- 
cation (4) higher education,”’ and so on. 

Section 8—‘‘The department shall make available to 
educational officers in the several states, and to other 
persons interested in education, the results of the 
studies and investigations conducted by it.” 

Section 10—‘‘There is hereby created a national 
council on education to consult and advise the secretary 
of education on subjects relating to the promotion and 
development of education . . . which council shall con- 
sist of the several state superintendents of education.” 
They serve without pay. 

The above are the purposes of the bill. Who inter- 
ested in the educational welfare of the children and 
youth of the United States can object to the enactment 
of that bill into law? Are the interests of labor, or of 
commerce, or of agriculture, or of the army and navy 
paramount to the interests of education? The way to 
get adequate recognition fcr education is to dignify it 
nationally as it is dignified in every state where educa- 
tion is a department of the state. Your congressman 
and senator usually do as you want ,them to do, if 
you write and tell them. 


Vaccinate the Hogs 


AST fall fewer swine were vaccinated than during 
the corresponding period for several years. The 
condition has not been improved during the past win- 
ter. That means there are more hogs in the country 
susceptible to cholera than for a number of years past. 
We all realize that the more animals there are suscepti- 
ble to a disease the greater the danger of an outbreak, 
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In other words the stage is all set for serious losses 
this year from hog cholera. 

The United States Livestock Sanitary Association 
has recognized this situation and urges that it be called 
to the attention of hog growers. Vaccination is good 
insurance against serious hog losses this year. 


Dairy Industry Stable 


OST farmers are taking a very sensible view of 
the present low price of -butter. It is generally 
felt that this depression is due mainly to factors 
which no one could foresee and over which the farmer 
had no control. The stock market crash left thousands 
of unemployed who felt that they could not afford milk. 
The premature publicity about undulant fever caused 
a great decrease in milk consumption in some sections 
and has doubtless caused much more damage to human 
health in the form of malnutrition than any possible 
good that has been done in preventing undulant fever 
to say nothing of the great economic losses caused to 
the farmer. Other factors doubtless contributed but 
these two alone are important enough that a great 
amount of cream that should have been consumed 
in whole milk has gone into butter. 

Production of dairy products did not increase in 1929 
over 1928 any more (if as much) than population in- 
creased. Consumption declined. It is not a matter of 
overproduction but rather one of underconsumption. 

Farmers are facing this problem squarely. They are 
setting out themselves to eat this extra butter that the 
city consumer has been buying as milk but did not feel 
able to buy this year. A national advertising campaign 
sponsored by the American Creamery Butter Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the National Dairy Council is 
in progress. Costs of advertising in country newspapers 
are being borne by local dairy interests. Radio talks, 
county agents’ meetings, and editorial comments—all 
are backing this up. For the first time in the history of 
the dairy industry it is really awakening in a national 
way to tell its story and to sell itself to itself. 

To one who has attended a great many farmers’ meet- 
ings this year the attitude can be nothing other than 
encouraging. They are tackling this situation as their 
problem. In one small farming community in Ilinois 
where the grocers always carry a large surplus of butter, 
one Saturday night recently every pound was sold long 
before closing hours. In Iowa dairy herd improvement 
associations in January, 617 poor cows were sent to the 
block or 20 percent more than for the same period last 
year. Everywhere the story is the same. 

Farmers of the Middlewest know that nutrition 
authorities are telling us all that 35 cents out of every 
food dollar should go for dairy products instead of 22 
cents as at present if we are to develop maximum 
ability physically and mentally. They are sure that 
this great industry will continue to gradually settle in 
the north central states near the feed supply. 

They see in the present situation a condition brought 
on by outside influences. It is a reason to readjust, to 
eliminate the poorer cows and the unprofitable prac- 
tices, and, if necessary, to consume that part of the 
product which city consumers had been buying but 
could not afford this year. The comeback will be gradual 
but it will be on an even more healthy basis than before. 
The dairy industry is basically sound. 
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It Is Serving Its Community 


T THE brow of a hill in the north- 
west part of Champaign County, 
Illinois, partly hidden by a grove 

of native timber, is the Shiloh Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The building it- 
self is a beautiful structure of brick 
veneer. Beside it, and harmonizing in 
material and design, is the parsonage. 
Here, five and one-half miles from Ma- 
homet, the nearest town, is a center of 
activities—social, educational, and rec- 
reational, as well as religious—the equal 
of which is seldom found in a rural com- 
munity anywhere. 

Within, the church is well arranged 
and equipped for its many lines of work. 
Besides a kitchen, the basement affords 
a large room for dining and social pur- 
poses. This room is also used for the 
junior department of the Sunday school, 
folding screens being used to divide the 
space as necessary. 

A total of nearly 300 persons can be 
seated in the auditorium. At the right 
and left of the pulpit are small rooms, 
each of which opens upon the platform 
and into a hallway leading to the base- 
ment. This arrangement, permitting the 
basement to be used as dressing and 
waiting rooms, greatly facilitates the 
many plays, pageants, children’s pro- 
grams and other functions that are 
given in the church each year. 


HE Shiloh church did not, of course, 

come into existence of its own ac- 
cord. Back of it is a group of people 
unusually loyal to their church, so loyal 
as to build and sustain it despite a num- 
ber of untoward conditions. 

toughly, the community of which 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


lack of a single educational or trading 
center, Shiloh remains a distinct com- 
munity. For this the church, bringing 
the people and their interests and efforts 
together in its many ways, is undoubted- 
ly the principal reason. 

Just how the people of this com- 
munity regard their church is better 
written in the buildings they have 
erected than can be set down in words. 
The present building is the third house 


seeing an opportunity for greater serv 
ice, added a basement, with kitchen and 
dining-room equipment; and they made 
other improvements. 

These changes were made in 1915. 
The following year the church was de- 
stroyed by fire. By that time, however, 
the significance of the new develop- 
ments in the life of the church was begin- 
ning to be seen. As a consequence, when 
funds for the present building were 














The Shiloh church stands in a beautiful rural setting 


of worship to stand upon its site. The 
Shiloh church was organized in 1865, at 
which time a plain one-room meeting 
house was built. This served until 1901, 
when a larger and more appropriate 
church replaced the original building. 
In the winter of 1913-14, the New- 




















Shiloh community is proud of its orchestra 


this church is the center embraces New- 
comb Township, or an area of approxi- 
mately 36 square miles. No hard road 
nor railroad line enters this township. 
The church itself, which stands about 
midway between Mahomet and Fisher, 
is near no store, garage, or school. Part 
of the high school students of the com- 
munity attend school in one town and 
part in the other. Yet, despite this ap- 
parent isolation of the church and the 


comb Township Farmers Association 
was organized. While nonsectarian, this 
association came into existence and held 
its meetings at the church. Farm bureau 
meetings and a farmers’ institute were 
also held there. Many of these meetings 
were of a social and recreational nature, 
and served to call attention to the com- 
munity’s lack of facilities for such gath- 
erings. Accordingly the church, welcom- 
ing this increased use of its building and 
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raised, they were subscribed with the 
understanding that the structure should 
serve as a community center as well as 
a house of worship. To this vision the 
membership of the church rallied loyal- 
ly, with the result that the new church 
was completed within ten months after 
the old one was burned. It cost $10,000, 
of which $2,000 represented insurance 
on the former building, and was dedi- 
cated May 13, 1917, free of debt. 


NM UCH eredit for the erection of this 

church was due to the leadership 
of the Reverend J. W. Dundas, the pas- 
tor at Shiloh at the time it was planned 
and the money to build it was raised. 
Shortly after its completion, however, 
the Reverend J. H. Singleton succeeded 
Mr. Dundas. At that time the pastor 
was living two and one-half miles from 
the church, which seriously handicapped 
the program he was eager to carry out 
in the new building. Confronted with 
this situation, the members of the church 
further demonstrated their loyalty by 
voluntarily subscribing money to build 
the parsonage. This was erected in 1920 
and cost $8,000, under the scale of 
prices then prevailing. Some indebted- 
ness remains upon the parsonage, altho 
substantial reductions in it are now 
being made. 

Mr. Singleton remained at Shiloh nine 
years. Genuinely interested in rural 
life and with excellent facilities at his 
dis;osal, he instituted a busy program 
of social and recreational activities. He 
also believed heartily in a “teaching 
ministry” and emphasized strongly the 

[ Pl ase turn to page 58 | 



































A comfortable barn means more milk from a given amount of feed 


ew Barns From Old Ones 


Note: Every extra 14% feet that you 
walk daily in doing chores around the barn 
makes a mile in a year. Some of us lose an 
enormous amount of time due to poorly ar- 
ranged barns. In this and the nezt article 
in May G.B. White gives us some valuable 
pointers on arranging the barn to save time. 
—Editors. 


. IS important to have the barn 

properly arranged and equipped so 

the feeding can be done with as small 
an expenditure of labor as possible. This 
fact is well recognized in the dairy sec- 
tions where the herds number from 20 
to 30 cows or more. 

Where milk is produced by the cows 
while in pasture, not much importance 
is placed on feeding efficiency. When 
winter feeding and the production of 
winter milk and butterfat become im- 
portant parts of the farm management 
plan, then barn arrangement for con- 


By G. B. WHITE 


University of Minnesota 


venience in feeding is important. To 
yield maximum profits the herd should 
also be large enough to warrant the ex- 
pense of drinking cups, a silo, and usu- 
ally a milking machine. 

One of the most simple labor-saving 
devices that the farmer can use is a 
truck for feeding ground feed and silage. 
The feed room should usually be near 
the silo, altho in many barns the feed 
can come down from the floor above 
thru a chute which empties directly into 
the feed truck. 

Electric installation has led to many 
barns being equipped with small motors 
and feed grinders so arranged that the 
grain and feed flow by gravity, thus re- 
ducing the time and attention necessary 
if the grain and feed must be shoveled to 
and away from the mill. If the drive- 
way is on the second floor of the barn, 
many clever arrangements are possible, 


Hay mow plan, showing feed bins, elevator, and chutes 


such as placing the grain bin above the 
hopper of the mill and the feed bin 
below the floor. Feed grinders that will 
blow the feed into elevated bins are 
being used more and more extensively 
by dairy farmers. 

The test for a remodeling job is: Will 
the result be what is necessary to make 
it satisfactorv? If so, then considerabic 
thought and planning can well be given 
to the work so as to make the details 
work out to the very best advantage as 
to the results and the costs. 

Until recently it has been somewhat 
puzzling to decide just how efficient a 
barn plan really is. At the University of 
Wisconsin there was worked out by the 
author a method of measuring the chore 
routes in dairy barns by means of a 
measuring wheel which could be run 
along the route traveled in “doing 
chores” and would record the distance 
required for feeding, milking, 
and removal of the manure. 

A small instrument called a 
map measure can be used on 
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a plan and the chore route or 
efficiency of any particular 
plan determined. It is, of 
course, desirable to plan the 
arrangement of the barn so 
that there will be as little 
walking per cow as possible. 
Feeding grain or ground 
feed should be done from a 
truck when the number of 
animals exceeds eight. It is 
desirable that the feed room 
be at least as close as the 

| silage room_or else supplied 
from a bin overhead by means 

of a chute that will fill the 
feed truck. In case of electric 
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installation, it has been desirable to use 
cravity to allow the feed to pass from 
the bin to the grinder and the ground 
eed to flow into a bin above the feed 
lley where it can be drawn into the 
ruck. The addition of a blower to the 
rinder permits the feed to be stored in 

bin on the same floor as the grinder 

id then drawn as needed into the truck 
the feed alley. 

Silage should be fed from a truck. For 
up to 20 cows in a row the silo can be 
located at the end of the row. It is also 
possible to locate the silo at one side of 
the barn for ease in filling and a cross 
alley put in to run the silage truck 

‘ross barn to other feed alley. If there 
more than 20 cows in a row on each 

le, it is usually desirable to locate the 
silo near the middle of the row and 

ivel toward each end with the truck 
ids. This makes four loads for the 
irn which houses up to nearly 80 ani- 
als, and is an efficient method. 

The hay chutes are generally not 
en as much attention as desirable for 
nomy of labor. The usual location for 

. chute is at the middle of the row of 
ws that are to be fed unless the row 
ceeds 12, and then two chutes should 

used locating each at the middle of 
the row of cows that is to be fed if such 
ation is suitable in the mow above. 


& )WS generally face out in order to 
facilitate the handling of the milk- 
¢ machines and to permit of the simple 

tallation of a litter carrier or the use 
the litter alley for a manure spreader. 
One of the reasons for remodeling is 
een in the litter alley space where cows 
stood in rows crosswise of the barn. 

1e rows are placed so close together 
it it is thought that there is an advan- 
ge in the number of cows which can be 
eltered with this arrangement in a 
in of a certain size. However, some 


litter alleys have been found that are 


ly three feet wide and do not give 
tisfactory space for do- 
g the chores, and such 

arrangement is sure 
cause the loss of very 
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Ground floor plan arranged to face the cows out 


lengthwise of the barn facing out as are 
the cows. Where a litter carrier is in- 
stalled in the cow barn the horses are 
frequently placed in a row across one 
end of the barn, as with the litter carrier 
the driveway and doors at both ends of 
the barn are not necessary. 

In remodeling the barn it is also well 
to study the most up-to-date arrange- 
ment and incorporate as many of the 
good features of the new methods of 
housing in the remodeled barn as pos- 
sible. The posts may be moved in some 
cases if they are in the way, or a short 
girder with metal posts may be used to 
support the old girder at the point where 
it is desirable to remove the old post. 

The present cost of buildings makes it 
highly desirable that the space be uti- 
lized as fully as possible. Labor costs 
tend to enforce the location of feed bins 
and feed grinders as near the animals as 
is reasonable to reduce the time used in 
feeding after the grains have been 
ground. The same is true for the silo. 


Cows should be placed in long rows to save time in feeding and caring for them 


1 


The manufacturers of equipment used 
by farmers are making rapid improve- 
ments in these products so that old 
equipment for lighting, milking, convey- 
ing, and grinding is very inadequate and 
not satisfactory for efficient and eco- 
nomical production of farm products. 

It is being recognized that with elec- 
tric power for pumping water and sup- 
plying it in drinking cups and grinding 
the feed for the cow, she is able to pro- 
duce to her fullest capacity. In order to 
do the grinding to best advantage, the 
farmer is more and more taking to 
grinding his own grain when power line 
current is available. 


OQ ACCOMPLISH this to best ad- 

vantage, many different arrange- 
ments have been tried. The trend is 
toward either a system by which the 
grain is elevated or hauled into the barn 
so it can be run by gravity to the feed 
mill and from the mill flow down to a 
bin spouted to the feed room or feed 
alley. The ideal toward 
which the farmer strives 
is to make his set-up as 
nearly automatic as pos- 











ich valuable time. 
lt is well to consider 
it in a barn 34 feet 
ide with two rows of 
vs there is only one- 
of the floor space 
cupied by the cows for 
itform, manger, and 
cutter and the other one- 
lf is for the conven- 
ience of the man caring 
r the animals. It is 
sily seen that addition- 
illeys use unnecessary 
ice so that the prac- 
ce of arranging the 
ws in long rows not 
ly simplifies the in- 
tallation of water pipes 
1 milking machines, 
t also makes the work 
eeding and caring for 
herd as efficient as 
ssible. 
he horses are gener- 
ly given the end of the 
rn nearest the house as 
ey are brought from 
» barn into the yard 
thout being bothered 
gates of the cow 
rd. The horses may be 











sible after he once starts 
his motor. 

There is still more work 
to be done along the line 
of improvements but the 
manufacturers are work- 
ing with the agricultural 
engineers to perfect sys- 
tems that will be depend- 
able and yet not too ex- 
pensive. Blowers are be- 
ing used to deliver feed 
where it may be sacked 
or stored for feeding. 

In considering remod- 
eling, very little atten- 
tion is given to the plan 
as it is at present, for it is 
evident that the present 
structure is out of dat 
and not in keeping with 
present methods and 
standards. A building 20 
years old may be as un 
fit for present use as al 
automobile 20 years old 
may be unfit for present 
high-speed traffic. 

For the above stated 
reason, few pictures ol 
old out-of-date arrange- 
ments are shown or con- 
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Our groves are a part of the beauty of the londscape 


Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 


By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


soft air is filled with the pungent 

odors from the fires of dead grass 
and leaves. All the world seems to 
want to clean its yard in the spring. The 
frogs in the creek are singing their 
spring song. Life has driven out the 
silence of winter. We relax after the 
strenuous physical exertion that has 
battled the cold all winter. We under- 
stand why the birds thrill with their 
song. We would, if we could, sing as 
well. It is the joy of new life. 

* * * 


I RODE the other day on the train 
with a city man. He had been born, 
brought up; and came to middle age in 
the city. He pitied me, with the isola- 
tion of the farm, the awful loneliness, 
and the dreary drudgery of farm work. 
| suppose he also pitied me because my 
life was so simple that I had never 
known that I was suffering from any of 
these things. 

I felt sorry for him, in that he knew 
so little of what I thought was really 
worth while in life. His daily program 
was to rise at 9 a. m., attend to his busi- 
ness thru the middle of the day, attend 


I LOVE the evenings of spring. The 
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about three picture shows in the eve- 
ning or play poker with some cronies, 
then go to bed about 2 a. m. That was 
his idea of life. 

He never gets so tired working in the 
open air that a good bed is the most 
tempting thing in the world. He is never 
so hungry that a good meal looks like a 
coveted prize. He never knows real 
contentment. His is only a wild strug- 
gle in unoccupied hours to drown in ex- 
citement his natural craving for content- 
ment. He thinks that a farmer is a slave. 
Vell, if this be slavery, I pray that my 
bondage may never cease. 

K ok ok 


y THEN a road has been brought to 

a permanent grade and surfaced, 
why leave the fence back on the road 
line and grow weeds? If it is practical 
to set it out close to the grade, the work 
of keeping the roadside clean would be 
greatly reduced and a little more land 
could be cropped. When that is not 
practical then it could be moved back 
from the road far enough to make a 
strip to mow outside of the fence.. Most 
roadsides now are just too narrow to be 
cared for properly. 


HIS year I am keeping quiet around 

home about the turkey business. | 
believe that there will be a greater sur- 
plus next fall than last fall and conse- 
quently lower prices but I am keeping 
that belief to myself. All last season | 
prophesied disaster and it failed to ar- 
rive. Even if the price did drop at mar- 
keting time, my wife still had a good 
profit from her venture, so evidently 
reading the future is not my long suit. 

* * ok 


E HEAR much of farm leadership 

but the real leadership that has 
accomplished most is advertised but lit- 
tle. That group of men and women in 
every community who support and push 
to success every good thing that the 
neighborhood attains comprises the real 
farm leaders. They build roads, schools, 
and churches. They direct the organized 
business of the community. They create 
the atmosphere of goodwill and under- 
standing that links their community 
with the rest of the commonwealth. 
Frequently misunderstood and seldom 
praised they proceed after their own 
way to build our rural life. 

| Please turn to page 100] 
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Imagine, tf you can, the good things this crew prepared for Nichols to eat 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


Off to the Mediterranean 


AKE a look at our cooks. Are 
they not a clean-looking lot of 
chefs? Passengers on a ship are 
sometimes very exacting about their 
eats’”’ and these fellows know just how 
to please everybody. Having spent more 
than 600 days and nights on the sea, I 

m not satisfied any more unless the 
food is cooked just right. In all this 
time, however, I have never missed a 
meal nor lost one so I ean boast a little 
ibout being a good sailor. 

On board ship we generally eat five 
or six times a day. One can have coffee 
and fruit early in the morning, breakfast 
from 8 to 9, beef tea and cakes at 11, 
luncheon at 1, sandwiches and other 
things at 4, dinner at 7, and then crack- 
ers, sandwiches, cheese, and coffee at 10 
before retiring if desired. Most people 
on board have nothing to do but eat. 
l;ven those who are seasick often have 
six meals a day—three down and three 
up. To be sure there are all kinds of 
games on deck as well as cards, checkers, 
chess, and other inside games 

Unless some unforeseen calamity pre- 

ents, by the time you read these lines 
{ will have again crossed the mighty 
deep on an extended trip around the 
great Mediterranean Sea. The photo 
page 3 of the March issue gives a 
glimpse of the Empress of France, the 
ip that will be my home for many 
weeks. It so happens that this same 
ip was my home for nearly four months 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


on the last trip around the world. 

With 20 imperial suites of rooms each 
with private bath, hundreds of less ex- 
pensive rooms, two large dining saloons, 
two smoking rooms, libraries, lounges, 
social halls, gymnasium, elevators, glass- 
inclosed promenade deck, this palatial 
ship is a real home on the sea. She has 
six decks above the water line and holds 
the record for crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean in 5 days and 22 hours. 

While the laundry department of this 
ship is modern in every way yet it takes 
lots of work to keep everything clean. 
They can launder 5,000 towels, 3,000 
napkins, and 200 tablecloths daily if 
necessary. During my former long 
cruise around the world there were 
1,400 people on board and the laundry 
had to run almost day and night. It is 
fine to travel on a ship such as this 
where one can get personal clothing 
laundered at any time. 


| EAVING New York early in February 
4 the first stop will be at the Madeira 
Islands and then on to the Spanish port 
from which Columbus sailed on the voy- 
age that led to the discovery of the New 
World. After visiting many places both 
near the sea and inland we steam thru 
the gateway into the Mediterranean 
Sea, stopping for a time at the world- 
famous Rock of Gibraltar. 

Having been in Algeria several times, 
on this occasion I hope to not only visit 
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the city of Algiers but to have some new 
experiences out among the people of the 
desert. Visiting the Belearic Islands will 
be a new experience for me as in all my 
journeyings thru the Mediterranean 
never has a stop been made at these 
islands. Naples and old Mount Vesuvius 
have a charm that lures the traveler to 
them again and again. Then to walk the 
streets of Pompeii, the resurrected city, 
and see how the people lived 1,800 years 
ago, see their homes, their shops, their 
bakeries, their places of amusement, just 
as they were when buried by the erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvious in A. D. 79, is 
an experience that is always new and 
interesting. 

For 1,600 years Pompeii smoldered 
in its tomb of lava and ashes. For 1,000 
years the very name of the city was for- 
gotten. I visited it first some 25 years 
ago and it has been interesting to go 
back from time to time to see the new 
wonders as they are uncovered. 


— Naples and nearby interesting 
places the next stop will be at Mes- 
sina on the Island of Sicily. One of the 
greatest disasters of modern times was 
the destruction of the city of Messina 
by the earthquake of 1906. In this and 
the 23 other cities and towns the quake 
visited on that December morning, more 
than 20 years ago, more than 200,000 
people perished. 
[ Please turn to page 54] 
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IRED help took much of his 

profit, so Arthur E. Shugart, 

Grant County, Indiana, re- 
placed it with electricity. When the 
electric lights were first placed in the 
barn, he looked upon them mainly as a 
matter of convenience. That was more 
than a year ago. But with 20 cows to 
milk, and a farm to operate alone, some 
changes in operation methods were 
necessary. After the barn was wired, a 
one-half horsepower motor was bought 
to run the milking machine. This re- 
duced power costs from 85 cents a week 
to 16 cents. 

Two operations bothered Shugart 
considerably in changing to a one-man 
farm. These were: first, silo filling; 
second, selling the milk instead of re- 
tailing. He settled the silo filling job by 
getting a portable five horsepower motor. 
Now when he fills the silo he calls in one 
or two neighbors for a few hours or a 
day at a time and they fill it at their 
convenience. Shugart has a 42-foot 
silo. His power cost for filling this with 
a five horsepower motor in 1928 was $3. 
In 1927 he paid a man with a tractor $21 
to furnish the power for the same job. 

Silo filling demonstrated to Shugart 
the adaptability of the five horsepower 
motor to his farm and he has found two 
more jobs for it—grinding feed for his 
dairy and sawing wood. Shugart now 
operates an electrical farm. In both barn 
and home all the practical electrical 
equipment in common use is employed. 
According to Mr. and Mrs. Shugart the 
luxury side of it has vanished and the 
savings in time and power are much 
greater than they anticipated. 

The other job especially suitable to 
the five horsepower motor is that of 
grinding feed for his milk cows. In re- 
gard to this Shugart recently stated: 
“Once every week or ten days I would 
load up a bunch of feed and drive four 


The Hired Man 
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Electricity 
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miles to the elevator, 
unload it, visit about 
an hour with the man 
at the elevator while he 
ground the feed, load it 
up again, and drive 
home, unload it, and 
heave a sigh of relief 


A 


power motor operates 


one-fourth horse- 





this clipper, thus 
saving the work of a 
Farm practice 
includes many jobs 
like this 


boy. 





















that ‘there, that’s over 
with again for another 
whole week.’ 

“You notice I said 
visit with the above 
elevator operator. Well, I claim it was 
a visit because it was time wasted. Now 
I can grind all the feed I want and enjoy 
the comfort of being at home instead of 
wasting all that time. Let me give you 
an idea of my cost on grinding feed. 
Last week we had a night demonstra- 
tion at our farm and I had several 
farmers present read the feed grinder 
meter, and it took us nine minutes to 
grind 100 pounds of shelled corn and 
oats mixed and 50 pounds of ear corn 
The cost of this operation was a shade 
less than one kilowatt or 3 cents in 
money. This same amount of feed 
ground at an elevator would cost me 
23 cents.” 

On his dairy farm Shugart believes 
his greatest economy from the use of 
electric power has been the installation 
of an automatic water system. This in- 
sures an ample supply of water for his 
cows at any time, without hand pump- 
ing, a windmill, or engine cranking. 


Qe0Gart has also found that lights 
in his henhouse are a real help and a 
flood light permits him to do outside 
work even after dark. One day recently 
he took his five horsepower motor, had 
the service company install a separate 
meter for experimental work, and sawed 
some wood. It required one kilowatt or 
4 cents to the cord. This was done after 


Loren McGibbon finds many uses for this 


one-fourth horsepower motor 


dark with the aid of his large flood light. 

In visiting with the Shugarts at a 
recent night demonstration held at the 
farm one could notice the real enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction to them from the 
conveniences in the home. The house 
and kitchen are served by the automatic 
system, too. In addition Mrs. Shugart 
uses an electric range, refrigerator, 
cleaner, washing machine, ironer, and 
radio. 


_—— McGIBBON, also of Grant 
County, uses a portable one-fourth 
horsepower motor for several different 
jobs. The motor he uses is substantially 
mounted on a tripod and can be belted 
to any tool ordinarily run by hand 
power, windmill, or small engine. Mc- 
Gibbon uses his motor for pumping 
water, running a washing machine, 
grindstone, emery wheel, fanning mill, 
small saw, and shearing sheep. The 
motor takes the place of the second 
man but has the advantage of being 
more dependable and much cheaper, 
according to McGibbon. Furthermore, 
it is his opinion that the use of such a 
motor on many farms would sometimes 
eliminate the necessity of purchasing 
more expensive machines equipped with 
individual motors. 

Cleanliness incident with operating 

[ Please turn to page 103 | 
























Successes and Defeats 


With Bluegrass 


AN bluegrass pastures be success- 

fully reseeded with the common 

farm legumes such as white clover, 
alsike, red clover, alfalfa, and sweet 
clover? This is a question commonly 
being asked by farmers, particularly 
those having worn pastures, badly in 
need of rejuvenation. 

Much has been said from various 
sources in favor of this practice. Limited 
trials, undoubtedly successful for the 
conditions under which they were con- 
ducted, have been the basis for the rec- 
ommendations commonly seen in the 
farm press and even some experiment 
station writings. To say that 
the practice of surface reseed- 
ings on bluegrass pastures is 
generally successful would in- 
deed be stretching the truth 
in the light of what experi- 
mental evidence there is to be 
had at the present time. 

Success will always be deter- 
mined by several factors, 
among which may bementioned 
the kind of legume used, time 
and rates of seeding, condition 
of the turf, and particularly 
the fertility of the soil with 
reference to lime, phosphorus, 
and nitrogen contents. 

Without doubt more is being 
said about the use of sweet 
clover in bluegrass pastures 
than any other legume, and 
why? Simply because a suc- 
cess now and then has become 
an argument for the practice. 
But what about the failures? 
Of course we rarely hear much 
about them. Under average 
conditions of trial, we would 
venture a guess that for every 
success attained there have 
been at least 10 failures, if our 
own experiences are any Ccri- 
terion. Here are some of the 
results from our trials with this 
practice. In the fall of 1926 we 
spring-toothed a half acre of old blue- 
grass turf in order that the sweet clover 
seed would reach the soil more effec- 
tively. So thoroly was the harrowing 
done that it looked as tho the grass was 
completely ruined. One-half of the area 
was seeded with inoculated, scarified 
sweet clover seed at the rate of 30 
pounds to the acre, a part being seeded 
on a strip that was limed with two tons 
of ground limestone to the acre. 





THE remaining half was similarly 
seeded in early March of the follow- 
ing spring. Even under these advan- 
tageous conditions, the results of the 
experiment were positively negative. 
Searching for reasons for the failure dis- 
closed the fact that not only was the soil 
sour, but the available phosphorus was 
so low it could scarcely be measured. 
Knowing the lime and phosphorus 
deficiency of this soil, we planned an- 
other trial for the spring of 1928. The 
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turf was top dressed with two tons of 
ground limestone and 400 pounds of 45 
percent superphosphate to the acre, both 
being applied on December 29, 1927. 
The trials covered attempts with white 
clover, aisike, red clover, and common 
biennial sweet clover. In some 
lime and phosphate each were used alone 
as the soil treatment. One-half of each 
plot was seeded on December 29, 1927, 
the remainder again being sown in early 
March. What were the results? 

Again the sweet clover was an abso- 
lute failure, there being but a few scat- 
tering, sickly looking plants. The other 


cases 


— 


When Failure Comes 


1. Soil is lacking in fertility. 

2. Soil is sour. 

3. Reseeding is made too late in 

spring. 

4. Rate of seeding is too low. 

5. Too early pasturing. 

6. Too heavy pasturing. 

Apply barnyard manure if possible. 
Add lime and superphosphate when 
they are needed. Reseed at the rate 
of 10 pounds per acre of one-half 
alsike and one-half white clover. 
Sweet clover is not suited for perma- 


nent pasture purposes, 


Ne ee 


trials were partially successful, but the 
growth made by them would not war- 
rant the practice on soils low in lime and 
phosphorus. One might reason that 
with such heavy applications of these 
mineral fertilizers success should be at- 
tained even with legumes high in these 
requirements. However, when it is real- 
ized that both lime and phosphates 
move downward but slowly when top 
dressed on a turf, are the results to be 
wondered at? 

An experiment similar to the one de- 
scribed above was carried out on the 
farms of George Barden, Grant County, 
Wisconsin, and on Brook Hill Farm, 
Waukesha County, Wisconsin, owned 
and operated by Howard Greene. Both 
pastures used were at least 50 years old, 
according to the history given by the 
owners. Again sweet clover failed en- 
tirely both with and without fertilizer. 
Under the same conditions, white and 
alsike clovers caught abundantly on the 
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Greene pasture. It is quite possible that 
the more limited requirements of these 
two legumes for lime and phosphorus 
might be the explanation of their suc- 
cess in these tests. 

And now for one successful trial in all 
we haye thus far made. In the spring of 
1928, we used a piece of bluegrass turf 
on a soil exceedingly rich in lime, phos- 
phorus, and potash. Without any fer- 
tilizer treatment whatever, reseedings 
made during March of all five legumes 
were 100 percent successful. Under 
these conditions both alfalfa and sweet 
clover caught as well as white and alsike 
clovers. Without doubt, where 
the mineral requirements of 
the soil are right; where the 
bluegrass turf 1s thin and the 
soil lacking in large nitrogen 
supplies so that the grass com- 
petition will be lessened; when 
seeding is done at the most op- 
timum time and rates; when 
the pasture is laid aside for 
practically an entire season fol- 
lowing the seeding to give the 
sweet clover a chance; and 
when, in addition, disking or 
harrowing of the turf previous 
to the seeding has been prac- 
ticed, sweet clover may usually 
be successfully caught. But 
the combination of factors is 
expensive in the light of what 
is obtained. 


wo. 


~~ 
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NUPPOSE, for the sake of 

J argument, sweet clover re- 

seedings could be usually suc- 

4 cessful. In our judgment, based 

upon field observations with 

sweet clover when used as a 

4 rotation pasture crop, the prac- 

tice can hardly be justified on 

those bluegrass pastures capa- 

ble of supporting good grass. 
These are our reasons. 

Sweet clover is not a palat- 
able pasture crop. Cattle have 
to acquire a taste for it which they only 
do when limited solely to it as feed. 
When once they learn to eat it, little 
difficulty is experienced, and beyond 
doubt sweet clover makes a valuable 
rotation pasture. However, growing 
with bluegrass, the case is quite differ- 
ent. The grass being the more palatable 
of the two, the. cattle will exercise a 
selective grazing with the result that it 
will be severely grazed thruout the sea- 
son. It is only when the grass is gone 
that they will turn their attention to the 
sweet clover. Since this is likely to be 
the case and since the pasture must be 
laid aside for a season, we can hardly 
subscribe to the practice even if we 
allow for the success of it. 

It may be argued that sweet clover 
fixes large amounts of nitrogen in the 
soil from which the grass will profit when 
the clover is gone. This may all be true, 
but isn’t the logical way to supply 

{ Please turn to page 88 | 























J. &. Hughes, Ph. D., 
professor of chemistry, 
Kansas State Agricultu- 
ral College, tells Success- 
ful Farming readers the 
latest facts in dietary 
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Minerals in the 


KOPLE frequently think of min- 

erals as being of very little impor- 

tance in nutrition. They think of 
them as of use only in making up the 
rather lifeless parts of the body—the 
bones and teeth. While it is true that 
certain of the minerals are needed to 
build bones and teeth, this by no means 
represents the importance of minerals 
in nutrition. Proper amounts and prop- 
er balance of the minerals are absolutely 
essential to the normal functioning of 
every cell in the body. The following 
purposes served by the various minerals 
may give a more vivid idea of their im- 
portance in the diet. 

Iron is a normal constituent of the 
oxygen-carrying hemoglobin of the 
blood. Iodine is used in building the 
important products produced by the 
thyroid gland which controls the growth 
and rate of metabolism of the body. 
Chlorine, which is found in ordinary 
table salt, is an element in building the 
acid in gastric juice. Phosphorus is built 
into the structure of the nuclens of 
every cell, is an integral constituent of 
some of the most important compounds 
of the nerves, and must be present for 
the proper burning of sugar. 

A balance of the*acid and basic ele- 
ments is necessary to maintain the neu- 
trality of the body. The proper ration of 
sodium to calcium is necessary for the 
normal functioning of all the body cells, 
especially the nerves. If the ration of 
sodium to calcium in the nerves is too 
great, the result is spasms; if the reverse 
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condition exists, unconsciousness may 
result. These facts regarding the part 
played by minerals in metabolism de- 
mand a serious consideration of the 
mineral content of the body. 

Meeting body requirements for min- 
erals is not a problem. Most of the 18 
or 20 elements are so widely distributed 
that an adequate amount of them is se- 
cured in the ordinary diet. The ones that 
should receive attention are calcium, 
phosphorus, sodium, iron, and iodine. 


HE importance of calcium has only 

recently been fully recognized. Not 
many years ago expectant mothers were 
advised against the use of foods con- 
taining calcium under the impression 
that its omission would make childbirth 
easier by preventing the hardening of 
the bones of the foetus. Such advice 
led to very serious results, for at this 
time especially the mother needs a full 
supply of calcium to keep her own body 
in condition. There is more truth than 
fiction in the old saying, “A tooth for 
every child.”’ But the loss need not have 
occurred if the mother had had the 
things she needed in her diet. 

The advice to avoid calcium was 
based on an inadequate idea of its im- 
portance in the body. The doctors did 
not know then, as they do now, that cal- 
cium is needed not only for the normal 
development oi bones and teeth, but for 
normal cellular control. Where it is 
lacking, nerve disorders quickly follow, 
and if the supply of calcium gets too 


Diet 


low, spasms will result. Thru pregnancy 
and lactation, as at no other time, it is 
important that the demands of the body 
for an adequate diet, including calcium 
shall be met. It is true that diet may 
make for an easier childbirth but this is 
to be achieved thru inclusion of certain 
vitamins in the diet, and not thru th: 
exclusion of calcium. 

It must be remembered also that 
grievous as the results of calcium defi- 
ciency may be for the mother, just as 
serious results may follow for the baby. 
If the mother’s diet thru pregnancy has 
lacked calcium, the baby will be rickety, 
and will have a hard struggle for life, 
unless measures are soon taken to sup- 
ply calcium and the necessary vitamins. 

To include the proper amount of cal- 
cium in the food is not sufficient, for it 
cannot be utilized unless provision is 
also made for vitamin D or its equiva- 
lent, direct sunshine. Recent work has 
demonstrated that vitamin C is also 
necessary for the proper utilization of 
calcium in the building of strong bones 
and teeth. 

The best food source of calcium is 
milk. Some of the leaves and nuts are 
fairly good sources but the amount of 
these which can be used by children is 
limited. So for the growing child, there 
is no food ordinarily used that can be 
considered as good a source of calcium 
as is milk. If milk is unpopular in its 
natural form, it may be disguised or 
combined with other foods. Many chil- 

[ Please turn to page 20} 






























Lae . 4 UL, is 12 and 16-foot cut. The small out- Bi 
7)... fit, the one-man No. 20, cuts an 8-foot | tig 
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. This is the No. 8 McCormick-Deering 
4 Harvester-Thresher, made in 10 and 12- 
* -@ foot sizes. The larger machine, the No. 


swath. The Hillside McCormick-Deering, 
No. 7, is made in 12 and 16-foot sizes. 









elect a M°CORMICK~ DEERING 


OR sixteen years now this Company has been perfect- 

ing the idea of harvesting and threshing in one fast 

operation. The McCormick-Deerings of today— No. 
8, No. 11, No. 7, and No. 20—give you the fruit of this 
long experience. Their flexibility, sturdiness, and lasting 
quality, and the efficiency of their operation, only reflect 
what has gone before. They embody the best that the 
industry has learned. 


Note the simplicity and the highly practical design of 
these harvester-threshers. The operator, as shown in the 
view of the No. 8 above, is placed in full view and com- 
mand of the situation, and in full control of all working 
parts. In this machine, as in all McCormick-Deering 
Harvester-Threshers, the greater part of the separation 
takes place at the cylinder—a sound principle in combine 
design. Pick-up attachments are available with all the 
larger sizes, for use with windrow-harvesters. 


And keep Service in mind. Nothing equals the well- 
established service facilities of International Harvester, 
the world around and close to every farm. Play safe— 
rely on McCormick-Deering for clean threshing and a 
swift, dependable harvest. Catalog sent on request. See 
your McCormick-Deering dealer for prices and terms. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(leseraevated) Chicago, Illinois 


The McCORMICK- DEERING One-Man Outfit 


The No. 20 is the ideal outfit for the man of smaller grain acre- 
age who wants to handle the complete operation of cutting and 
threshing by himself. Note its simplicity. The McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 tractor is ideal power for this machine, and the 
mechanism is run by power take-off from the tractor. 







No. 20 One-Man Outfit 


g ) Owners of McCormick- 
Deering Harvester-Threshers are 
making more money. Hundreds 
have written us of their success. 


I harvested 150 acres of wheat with 
my 10-ft. McCormick-Deering and cut 
50 acres with sweet clover in it that 
was nearly impossible to cut with the 
binder. You can save the entire thresh- 
ing bill with a combine as you can cut 
and thresh as cheap as you can cut and 
shock it with binder. 

JOHN BRINEY 
Bluff City, Illinois 


We cut and threshed 295 acres in 9% 
days at an actual expense of $46 with 
the No. 8 Harvester-Thresher. We 
threshed about 6,000 bushels and the 
expense alone on that, by the old 
method, would have been at least $750, 
and due to the fall rains we might have 
been unable to thresh. 

EDIGER & TOEWS 


Inman, Kansas 


Some of our wheat brought a 30-cent 
premium per bushel. We have another 
make of machine but we had to use 
the McCormick-Deering in the weedy 
and tough threshing as the other ma- 
chine would not handle it as well. 

C. E. NELSON 
Ashton, South Dakota 





M°CORMICK-DEERING 


‘ce Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 
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kept fit with Ethyl 


OUR automotive equipment, 
in these days, is just as im- 
portant to successful, economical 
farming as anything else you buy. 

Use Ethyl Gasoline and get the 
nost out of it. With Ethyl, you 


run less in second, which saves 
fuel. There is less wear and tear, 
less engine strain, which slows up 


depreciation and reduces repair 
bills. There’s less frequent lay-up 
for carbon removal, which saves 
time and 


And 


(mud cars’ ) used for rough going, 


money. 


in those small, old cars 


Ethyl makes just as much differ- 


ence as it does in new, 


gasoline engine because it is 
good gasoline plus the Ethyl 
anti-knock compound developed 
by General Motors Research 
Laboratories to make gasoline a 
better motor fuel. 


Look 


emblem. It represents a premium 


for the familiar Ethyl 


fuel that is worth a premium. It is 
Ethyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, New York City. 


a real economy too. 


7 7 7 


Wherever you drive — whatever the oil 
company’s name or brand associated with 
it—any pump bearing the Ethyl emblem 
represents quality gasoline of anti-knock 
rating sufficiently high to “knock out 

that ‘knock’” in cars of ordi- 





more expensiy e cars. 
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dren who scorn milk are fond : of 
cream and eat readily of other foods i 
which milk has been skillfully a 
tastefully incorporated. 

Phosphorus. As suggested earlier i 
the article, phosphorus is important t 
the body because it is essential to th 
structure of every cell nucleus; forms 
part of some of the most important sul 
stances which make up the nerves; an 
must be present in the tissues in ord 
that sugar may be properly utilize: 
Fortunately, the chances of deficien: 
in the diet are not nearly so great wit 
phosphorus as with calcium. Phosphor 
us is abundant in milk, eggs, meat, an: 
the outer coverings of cereals—articl: 
commonly used by the average Ameri 
can. Unless the individual has a foo 
peculiarity causing him to omit thes 
from his diet, he is not apt to suffer fro: 
phosphorus deficiency. 

Sodium. One sodium compound that 
everyone uses is sodium chloride—com 
mon table salt. It is most often regarded 
as a condiment but it is really of great 
importance in maintaining body func 
tions. Salt is so commonly used that 
there is no danger of sodium deficiency. 
There is, however, a possibility of using 
an excess of the element when sodium is 
taken in the form of baking soda as 
medicine, for stomach acidity. 

Normal functioning of the nervous 
system is dependent upon the maint 
nance of the sodium-calcium balance. 
When this is upset by excess sodium, 
condition of nervousness and irritability 
results. The real cause of fermentation 
in the stomach is frequently nervous 
ness, which checks the secretion of th. 
gastric juice permitting the food to fer 
ment. 


HEN 

the fermentation 
sodium-calcium balance may be still 
further upset, the nervous condition 
made more acute with still greater dif 
ficulty in secreting gastric juice. It 
would be better to neutralize the acid 
with a mixture of sodium and calcium 
carbonates so that the balance might 
be maintained. 

Iron. The lack of iron in the diet leads 
to nutritional anemia. This should not 
be confused with pernicious anemia, 
which. results from some diseased condi 
tion of the body rather than from the 
lack of iron in the food. 

Strange as it may seem, the child 
from six months to one year of age is 
most apt to suffer a low percentage of 
iron in the food. Milk which contains 
an adequate supply of practically all the 
other essential substances contains very 
little iron. Nature has provided that 
before birth a sufficient amount of iron 
be stored to meet the demands of the 
child until the time when foods contain- 
ing iron can be added to his milk. 

Children nursed a year or more with- 
out the addition of these foods are usu- 
ally sickly. Baby specialists advise that 
foods containing iron be added to the 
diet about the fifth or sixth month. Egg 
yolk serves well for this purpose because 
it contains a liberal supply of iron which 
nature has stored in the egg to build the 
hemoglobin of the chick. Later meat, 
many of the leafy vegetables, and some 
fru:ts are available as sources of iron in 
the diet. 

Iodine. One of the greatest advances 
in nutrition was that of solving the prob- 
len of simple goiter. In certain sections 


soda is taken to neutraliz 
products, th 

















































































of the world, fully half of the people as 
well as the farm animals suffer from 
this disorder. In the United States, the 
most pronounced goiter region is the 
belt around the Great Lakes and extend- 
ing westward to the Rocky Mountains. 
A considerable number of cases are 
found thruout the Mississippi Valley as 
far south as Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
The difficulty seems to come from a 
deficiency of iodine in the soil, a defi- 
ciency so great that water and foods in 
these sections do not contain sufficient 
iodine to meet nutritional needs. 

The thyroid gland, involved in goiter, 

is a small double gland lying on either 
side of the windpipe. It has the function 
of making a compound to control the 
rate of metabolism in the bedy. Iodine 
is built into this compound and if it is 
not present the gland is unable to func- 
tion normally. Sometimes there is a 
slowing down of metabolism, thickening 
of the skin, and tendency to overweight. | 
In other cases, just the opposite condi- 
tions result; speeding up of metabolism, 
parchmentlike skin, and loss of weight 
occur. These abnormal conditions neces- 

> & sitate a physician’s care. 


y HE point for us is that iodine is a rr) 
. food for normal persons and should 
_ ff be added to the dietin sections where the 
ig amount of iodine in natural foods is in- | 


sufficient. The simplest method of do- 


ing this is by the use of iodized salt. Su- © Pes : 

fficient iodine is especially necessary for HIS familiar sign, which dots the 
girls at the time of puberty and for highways and is displayed by thou- 
sands of service stations and dealers, 











mothers during gestation and lactation. 
The thyroid gland is particularly active 


during these periods and lack of iodine Cem ee . f 2 Z . 
4 will be manifested in harmful results. | 3 tS 1s always a sate guide tor motorists. 
WHEN IN A PICKLE BZ 


Care should be taken, however, in the | 4 . are 
use of iodine salts for one who is already is ACT COOL AS §& It points the way to En-ar-co Motor 
suffering from goiter, because its use for A CUCUMBER : Oil and other En-ar-co products, 
such people may be actually harmful. | 3 . . 
There is a growing tendency to use Voces casoune SY) =6known everywhere for their quality. 
mineral salts as such to supply all the 


| a necessary mineral elements. En-ar-co Motor Oil is particularly a 
Calcium in the form of calcium hy- 


droxide or lime water, has been familiar ie. farm favorite for it protects perfectly 
to mothers for years. Some of the best At the Sign of the the engines of tractor, truck and car 


nutrition workers advocate the use of B 7 Slat 
other calcium compounds such as cal- 7 7 under the heavier strains of rural 





SOME EM. 





cium carbonate or calcium phosphate . ‘ 
where milk is not used. White Rose Gasoline service, where quality and dependa- 
It was formerly believed that iron White Rose Ethyl! bility are paramount. 


could only be utilized when taken in 
organic form. Recent experiments have . 
proved conclusively that the body can National Light Ask your dealer for En-ar-co Motor Oil. 


use the inorganic form for building Kerosene 

hemoglobin if certain other substances THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. 

are present in the diet. One substance Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality 

which has been found to be very effec- En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century 

tive for this purpose is copper. As most BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN 135 CITIES 

food materials contain appreciable 

imounts of copper the normal person 
ordinary diet should have no diffi- 

culty in utilizing iron supplied in the 

form of mineral salts. 

In fact, it may be safely predicted 
that the day is not far distant when the 
table salt now commonly used will be 
replaced with a mixture of salts con- 
taining the minerals needed by the body. 


Royal Gasoline 





Get This Handy Can of En-ar-co Household Oil 


You’ll find a hundred uses for it. Send the coupon. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 

809 National Building - Cleweland, Ohio 

Enclosed find 25. cents (coin or stamps) for which mail me a Handy Oil 
can filled with En-ar-co Household Oil and send me Free ( ) En-ar-co Auto 
Game, ( ) Bridge Score Pad. (Check which is wanted.) 








Street or R. F. D. No. 
Post Office 


County CS a ee ee ee 


























Dealer’s Name i 
(If coin is sent, protect with cardboard or paper) {F118 












See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 












ITH spring housecleaning 
many laundry and cleaning 
problems arise. It is a season 


when soap and water reign supreme 
and many household articles are sub- 
jected to a thoro washing. The family 
wash too often doubles or trebles. 
Whether it is better to distribute the 
extra articles over several family 
washings or make an extra wash day 
for them must be determined by the 
homemaker. The unusually large wash 
is to be avoided, however, either be- 
fore, during, or after housecleaning. 

Many of the household articles may 
be laundered with satisfactory results 
but due to the little experience in 
handling them the washing sometimes 
proves to be a disastrous experiment. 
The first consideration is the fabric. 
Wool is the most delicate of fibers from 
the standpoint of the action of soap and 
extreme changes of temperature in wash 
water, drying, and pressing. Silk ranks 
next, with rayon third, and linen fourth, 
while cotton fiber is the one that is least 
affected by soap and water. 

In general, wash the wool, silk, and 
rayon materials with a good mild soap 
dissolved in warm (not hot) water. 
Knead and squeeze the water thru the 
material. Avoid rubbing, even rubbing 
soap onto the soiled places. Instead, 
dip soiled spots into the soap jelly that 
has been made from dissolving the bar 
or soap chips in a small amount of water, 
before they are put into the machine or 
tub. Press the water out, avoid twisting 
or high pressure wringing. Wash and dry 
the article as quickly as possible. When 
ironing is necessary use only a medium 
hot iron as intense heat is injurious. 

Rayon is a fabric that has found many 
uses in the homes in bedspreads, drapes, 
curtains, table covers, cushions, and is 
now competing with linen and cotton 
in table and breakfast cloths. When 
wet, the rayon fiber is tender but regains 
its original strength upon drying. It 
should be handled carefully when damp. 
No hard rubbing, no clothespins, or if 
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Blankets, Linens, and 


Draperies 


Once a Laundry Problem 
Now a Laundry Pleasure 





By FRA 


CLARK 


The manner in which the blankets 
and linens are folded and stored 
their durability 


determines 











clothespins must be used, the spring 
type that can be pinched onto the line 
is best. Care in ironing over the seams, 
gathers, and trimming will prevent the 
danger of broken threads that some- 
times result in the laundering of rayon 
articles. 


(Cotas in household articles deter- 
mine their value to a great extent. 
When there is danger of fading them dry 
cleaning should be resorted to instead of 
soap and water. Mild soap dissolved in 
warm water for washing with quick 
rinsing and rapid drying are the best 
precautions to use when washing colored 
materials of all kinds. Small, thin arti- 
cles may be dried out-of-doors very 
quickly if they are waved in the breeze. 
A warm day when a gentle breeze is 
blowing is always a good drying day. 
Patterned materials sometimes have 
only one color that fades. With such a 
pattern the greatest difficulty is experi- 
enced when the article is dampened for 
ironing. Single thicknesses may be rolled 
with a cloth between them. Old sheets 
are excellent, as pieces can be torn the 
size of the article and rolled inside of it 
so that no surfaces touch. The guaran- 
teed sun-fast and color-fast household 
materials which may be bought are in- 
creasing the practical uses to which col- 


ored materials for the household are put. 

Bedding will probably make the great- 
est amount of washing of any singh 
item. It is next to impossible to reclaim 
the warmth-giving qualities of a blanket 
if it is once destroyed in the laundering. 
The method is simple if each step is 
carried out carefully. Wool is very sen- 
sitive to temperature and soap. A high 
temperature causes shrinkage as does 
sudden changes in temperature. 

Water in which the hand can be held 
in comfort is the best for both washing 
and rinsing. If the water is fairly soft 
use nothing but a good rich suds made 
of a mild white soap. If the soap is in 
the form of flakes, chips, or powder dis- 
solve it in hot water and add to warm 
wash water. If cake soap is used, first 
make a soap jelly by dissolving one cake 
of soap in about two quarts of water 
then add the soap jelly to the warm 
water to make a rich suds. 


HEN a washing machine is used 
be sure to fill the tub to the water 
line or a little above. Run the machine 
15 minutes or more. The extra water in 
terferes somewhat with the mechanical 
cleaning action but the general washing 
is to be recommended in the case of 
blankets. If the blankets are washed 
[ Please turn to page 24] 
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High-Speed Farm Transportation 


= READER NOTE: This is the twelfth of a series of Farmers’ and Stockmen’s Personal Experiences, relating to the 
= Profit Side of the high-speed haulage of farm products and live stock, which should be of especial interest to those 
who recognize the all-important part the SPEEDY MARKETING of farm products plays in making farming PAY. 


Vee 








“My Speed Wagon Has Just Passed 
Its First 65,000-Mile Mark 


—And Never Fails to Get Its Load of Perishable Produce to Market 


in the Least Possible Time 


é¢ Reo Motor Car Company, 
Lansing, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 


It might interest you to know that 
my second 2-ton Reo Speed Wagon 
has passed the 65,000-mile mark 
with a repair expense of but $201.16 
and I expect to run it another 65,000 
miles. 


| bought my first Reo truck in the 
year 1916 and probably would still 
berunning it if it had been equipped 
with pneumatic tires. In 1923 I 
traded it in on the Reo I now own. 


lam, as you know, a truck gardener 
and it is necessary that I get the 
perishable vegetables to market in 
the least possible time without any 
mishap. My Reohas never failed me. 


There are nineteen gardeners in my 
neighborhood, who are also Reo 
truck owners. Weare sold on them. 


Chas. Hoeweler, 

Cincinnati, Ohio’’ 
—_— oe 

‘T“HE farmers who make money today 
are the farmers who are equipped 
to take advantage of high prices in 
distant markets. Twenty-four hours 
makes a big difference in the prices you 
get on farm products. To get the highest 
prices you need up-to-the-minute news 
on markets and fast dependable trans- 
portation that will get your produce to 





these markets quickly, safely and in 
first-class condition. That’s why farm- 
ers today, when they get down to figur- 
ing actual hauling costs—to figuring 
how little good transportation costs— 
buy Speed Wagons. 


Reo pioneered trucks for farmers— 
trucks specially designed to meet farm- 
ing needs in speed, capacity, economy 
and long life. 


Reo’s present-day Speed Wagons offer 
farmers an even greater measure of 
economy and long life. Based on Reo’s 
long experience in this field, these Speed 
Wagons for farm use are designed to 
master today’s farm hauling conditions. 


They offer farmers the most flexible of 
transportation—increasing hauling 
radius—shortening the haul from farm 
to more profitable distant markets. 
And they offer tremendous advantages 
in speed with safety for load and driver. 


Yet Reo engineers have done more than 
adding these new performance factors 
to Speed Wagons. They have made 
these qualities even more lasting than 
before 





p?? 


Chrome nickel alloy iron cylinder block— 
the hardest of all cylinder materials; new 
low-expansion, longest lasting aluminum 
alloy pistons—an exclusive Reo formula 
—outwearing 3 ordinary pistons; in 
fact, every improvement in design and 
manufacture that could lengthen life 
and increase efficiency has been added. 
6-cylinder engine; 7-bearing crankshaft; 
full pressure lubrication ; 4-wheel, 2-shoe, 
internal expanding hydraulic brakes; 
4-forward speed transmission; Myers 
built-in magazine chassis lubrication; 
only the very best tires, and other fea- 
tures are part of Speed Wagons for 
farm duty. 


See these Speed Wagons before you buy 
any truck. Prove for yourself that 
Speed Wagons will handle your hauling 
faster and cheaper—mile after mile— 
for an unbelievably long, trouble-free 
life. 223-R 


REO Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Speed Wagon 1%- 
ton capacity with ex 
press body. 6-cylin 
der engine designed 
for fine performance 
and economy of oper- 
ation. 4-wheel,2-shoe, i) @ 
internal expanding 

hydraulic brakes give ™ 

posilive safety. 


Every S1ze From 3 Tons 
Down To Store DELIVERY MopELs 


Reo Speed Wagon 
wth school bus bod y 
Speed Wagons are 
meciing with great 
success throughout 
the country on this 
service 








See Advertising Index, pages 116, 11/ 


















“Te a garment will stand plain 
water alone you can wash it with 
absolute safety in LUX. If it won’t 
wash in LUX, it won’t wash at all.” 






“Why that’s the 
stron gest statement ever 
made about a Sodp. ” 


“Vet it’s absolutely true!’’ 
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by hand squeeze the suds thru the blan- 
kets or knead as you do bread dough 
Do not rub, as the wool fiber has tiny 
scale formations which overlap each 
other in one direction and when rubbed 
turn back and become hooked, thus 
causing shrinkage and felting. 

Use a generous amount of suds and 
rinse in two or more clear rinse waters 
that are the same temperature as thx 
wash water. If wringer is used have thx 
tension very loose. 

It is better not to put a cotton blan- 
ket thru the wringer but to press th 
excess water out and then let it drip dry 
If possible dry out-of-doors and as 
quickly as possible. A warm sunny day 
when there is a gentle wind to aid in th: 
quick drying is ideal. 

Hang the blankets straight and in 
single thicknesses over two lines a few 
feet apart. The cotton blanket should 
be hung so that the border stripes, i! 
there are any, will be perpendicular. I! 
the color should run there will be less 
danger of its running into the other part 
of the blanket. The usefulness and at- 
tractiveness of blankets’ that must b 
washed depends largely on the method of 
laundering but good results can be ob- 
tained if soft warm water (same temper- 
ature for washing and rinsing) and a 
mild soap made into a rich suds before 
the blanket is added are used and a 
quick, gentle handling is used thruout. 

Prevention is the watchword today 
and while the cure may be necessary 
this spring, steps taken now to prevent 
the necessity of washing bedding will 
help another season. No blanket or 
comfort has ever been made more at- 
tractive in appearance or a warmer 
cover thru repeated washings. The long 
sheets and light-weight bedspreads that 
protect the blankets and comforts will 
eliminate the washing of covers. 


HE entire cover or the use of long 
sheets that completely cover the bed- 


| ding seems to be a better solution than 


| the strip of material that has been 


tacked on to protect the cover at the 
head of the bed. Short sheets on hand 
‘an be easily lengthened by sewing a 


| strip of sheeting onto the bottom of the 


sheet. It seems a shame to deny one’s 
self the comfort of a long sheet when the 


| ones on hand ean be made long, as long 


sheets keep the covers in place as well 
as protecting the bedding that is diffi- 
cult to wash. 

Nothing adds more to the enjoyment 
of a clean house than crisp clean cur- 
tains. The sun and dirt causes the fibers 
to become tender so that the curtains 
must be carefully handled. Shake to 
remove as much dust as possible before 
putting them into water. 

Soak in clear warm water, especially 
if there is much coal smoke on the cur- 
tains. Press the water out and renew 
with warm soapy water until as much dirt 
as possible has been removed by soak- 
ing. Wash gently by pressing and 
kneading into warm soapsuds. Rinse in 
clear water. 

The curtains may be given body by 
starching with a thin starch. The laun- 
dry starch that penetrates the fibers is 
better than the thicker starch. There are 
brands on the market that are made of 
several cereal starches. They are easily 


distinguished by the very thin paste 


that gives the cloth as much stiffness as 
a thick paste that coats the outside of 
the fabrics. 
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[t is better to dry clean drapes if there 
is any danger of the colors fading. Often 
the damage is done not in the washing 
hut when they are dampened and rolled 
before ironing. This difficulty can be 

reome if strips of old sheets are 
folded between each drape. Moisture 
is easily distributed and if the color does 
fade it will go into the strips of cloth in- 
stead of the drape. 

Rugs, especially the rag rugs, make 
up a part of the house cleaning wash. 
The power washing machine is a mar- 
verlous help in the washing and rinsing 
of the heavy rag rugs. If they must be 
washed by hand many housewives find 
it easier to put the rug onto the kitchen 





table and with a stiff serub brush and | 


nlenty of fresh rich suds wash the rug 
» either side then hang it on the line 


| rinse it with the hose. The washing | 


f domestic rugs is more satisfactory if 


a small seetion of the rug is washed with | 


a scrub brush dipped in a warm seap- | 


ids, then rinsed with a cloth wrung 
ut of clear warm water and wiped as 
dry as possible with a clean dry cloth. 
Household linens that are to be stored 
should be washed but not starched. 
White linens are often boiled in order to 
them. A better method is to 
vring them so that a great deal of water 
t in the article then hang in the sun 
ir to dry. The excess water helps 
in the bleaching process. Colored linens 
need careful washing. Soft water, a 
d soap, medium temperature, thoro 


nsing, and quick handling from the | 


that linen is first put into the water 


it is dry helps to keep the colored | 


sin good condition. 


Picture Ideas 


A lHING of beauty is a joy forever.” 
44 At least beauty furnishes a very 


ssary element in our lives, and it is | 
uusewife’s duty and privilege to | 
ng beauty into the home in every pos- | 


le way. 
[he pictures on our walls help to 
= make or mar the effect of cozy home 


r toward which so many of us are 
living. 


l'requently a great deal of pleasure 


: 
¥ be derived from a small print, 
m «nd this is made doubly effective if a 
care and discrimination are used in 
ng. As a rule the principal color in 
‘ print should be reflected in the 
3 , only in a more marked or darker 
‘ | mounted and framed one picture 
7 has been a delight to the family. 
f print itself was mostly in green 
4 representing green trees, placid 
' and a moss-covered boat. 


; ind an old-fashioned frame, which 
4 ted green. I framed the picture, 
xa 1)4-inech mat of tan, as the pic- 
as too small for the frame. The 
effect was positively ugly! Then I 
4 ived an idea, I took my picture 
the frame, and spreading the mat 
it I stippled or mottled it carefully 
/bing it with a small brush dipped 
green paint which was used on 
rame. In 12 hours it was dry and 
to use. 
result is unbelievable. Viewed 
1 distance, the stipple gives the 
fa green-gold blend which unites 
icture with the frame. A closeup 
s the gloss finish on the stipple, and 
it a delightful new appearance; 
t did not cost a cent, outside of a 
rushfuls of paint!—O. J. M., Nebr. 
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BEARING 





TIMKEN. 












Reproduction of miniature 
model farmstead by courtesy 
of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Public Roads. 


A MODEL 
of Farm Progress and Profit 


With the same soil, sun and rain some farmers pile up dol- 
lars, while others pile up debts. What’s the difference?... 
largely a matter of modern versus old-fashioned methods. 


Modern power farm machinery saves time—‘‘Timken 
Bearing Equipped’” saves power; saves lubricant; saves 
wear and tear on machinery. 


For here is protection to take care of wear at the vital mov- 
ing parts with bearings that take radial or thrust loads, or 
both ... carried safely on Timken tapered construction, 
Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken made 
steel, exclusive features of protection. 

Make your farm a model of efficiency . . . make it a model 
of protection for profit as well . . . make your motto 
“Timken Bearing Equipped”’ in buying farm machinery 
of all kinds wherever wheels and shafts turn. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 





C A N T O N , O H | O 
TIMKEN 2 
j : Roller 
1930, The Timken Roller Bearing Company 











Mary Ann was kept 
busy for some time 
even if Toy Dog did 
think it was a long 
Saturday night! 

























Should Children’s Paths 


Editors’ 


Mothers, are 
fronted with problems of discipline? Why 
not let Dr. Helen Ford help you? As head of 
the nursery school at Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Dr. Ford has an opportunity 
to observe may differc nt children. She will 
be glad to help you with any questions which 


nole: you con- 


you may have in regard to child care. 


HAT can we do that will help 
children the most? What do 
we do that hurts them the 


most? We would agree, probably, that 
what we want more than anything else 
is to help children to become useful, 
happy adults and that whatever will 
enable them to become useful and happy 
will be helping them the most. 

Isn’t it true that one of the most im- 
portant things in helping them to be 
useful for which we who love children 
have to watch out is that we give them 
a chance to face reality by themselves, 
that we do not sugar-coat disagreeable 
things for them? 

The other day one of the new children 
in the nursery school, a little girl two 
years old, was trying to get into a low 
swing. Things had been sugar-coated for 
her at home. Whenever she had bumped 
up against something the least bit hard, 
loving parents had rushed to help her— 
to hold the swing, to push an offending 
rock from the path of her doll carriage, 
to put away her toys when she tired of 
them—to do anything and everything 
that she might find hard or disagreeable. 
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Be Sugar 
Paved? 


By DR. HELEN FORD 


No sooner did she find that she had to 
use a bit of effort to get into the swing 
by herself than she wailed for someone 
to come to help her. Help not being 
forthcoming, she finally succeeded in 
getting into the swing by herself. But 
in a minute out she rolled onto the soft 
ground. Since the swing was only about 
a foot high, she had not hurt herself, but 
what a noise ensued! It was indeed a new 
experience for her, not to be cuddled and 
comforted when she had fallen! 

After crying a while, the lure of the 
swing was too much for her, so she re- 
peated the performance, getting in and 
eventually tumbling out again, but it 
took only a few repetitions before she 
actually had learned to hop up and get 
in again without crying and without 
calling for help! 

Unless we try it out, we may not be- 
lieve it to be true that little children 
really enjoy tugging at hard things, 
when once they have been allowed to 
experience the satisfaction of accom- 
plishing them by themselves. Bobby’s 
shining face as he calls to Joan, “I can 


do my top button, can you?” and Eliza- 
beth’s sigh of satisfaction as she finishes 
putting her playthings in the cupboard 
indicate that as tiny children they are 
getting a good start toward a useful life. 
They are facing reality without sugar- 
coating and are learning to carry hard 
things thru to a finish. 

Another important way that we as 
adults may help children toward a use- 
ful life is by helping them to learn how 
to work with others. Children on a farm 
are particularly fortunate, for even the 
tiny children can have chores. Eggs 
are hunted, chickens are fed, kindling 
is brought in for the good of the family 
as a whole. 

This learning that things are done 
for the good of a group and not simply 
to please a particular person has great 
value. Saying to a child, “Go bring in 
some wood to please mother,” has an 
element of danger because it narrows 
a child’s idea of service. How much 
better to let him see that one does things 
because they need doing, and not simply 
to please a certain person. 

If we want children to grow to be use- 
ful people we must establish the habit of 
usefulness. The best way to help a child 
to establish this habit, psychologists tell 
us, is to see that the child has plenty of 
chances to do the useful thing and that 
he derives as much pleasure as possible 
from the act. Great caution is necessary 
in giving pennies and material rewards 

[ Please turn to page 28} 
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OU have only to accept our suggestion 

to install a set of Champions in your 
motorized farm equipment to realize that 
they do give vastly superior performance. 
They do this for the very real reason that 
they are the better spark plugs. 


World’s champions in every field of motor 
racing, on land, water and in the air, have 
insisted on Champions for years because they 
cannot afford to take any chances with spark 
plugs. Anything less than maximum spark 
plug performance wipes out their hope of 
victory. 


In your motor car, truck, tractor and station- 
ary engines you, too, can experience this 
superior performance in power, speed, depend- 
ability and economy, by installing Champions. 
The majority of the owners of the world’s in- 
ternal combustion engines use them for the 
simple and most evident reason that their 
better performance is immediately apparent. 


Spark plugs, no doubt, appear less important 


CHAMPION 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


een 





hen vee install C Phcnanion 7s 
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to you than they actually are. .Their size is 
small, their cost little. But they are of para- 
mount importance in performance. 


Millions of people have learned the wisdom 
and proved the economy of installing new 
Champions every year, even though they will 
render service almost indefinitely. You will 
find a new set a revelation in restoring here- 
tofore hidden and unused power. Gas and oil 
expenditures are minimized. Power output is 
maintained at the maximum. 


This revelation is no further from you than 
the nearest of Champion’s 100,000 dealers. 
His chart will establish the one particular type 
specifically designed for your various engines. 


Every type of gasoline engine, regardless of 
make or operating condition, yields greater 
performance when powered by Champion 
Spark Plugs. The one way to learn the truth 
of this is to install Champions in your own 
equipment. Then, and only then, can you 
judge for yourself. 


PLUG COM 
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not serious trouble. 


Only the Railroads 
Furnish Dependable 
Transportation 


The railroads are the nation’s most dependable 
means of transportation. 
Transportation on the Great Lakes is stopped 
by ice in winter. Traffic on our rivers is often 
stopped by ice in winter and by low water in 
summer. In large parts of the country high- 
ways are snowed under and blocked for days 
by blizzards, preventing the operation of 
motor buses and trucks, and even private 
automobiles. Airplane service is suspended by 
unfavorable weather conditions. Only the rail- 
roads, day and night, winter and summer, 
give dependable service to their patrons. 
Railroad service must be maintained in spite 
of all difficulties and at whatever cost. That is 
the first thought of every railroad man. 


If a sudden flood washes out a bridge or an 
entire line, the railway builds a new one with- 
If a blizzard buries the tracks, 
thousands of men are at work clearing them 
before the snow stops falling. 
brings death’ and disaster to a region, the 
railways are the first to resume service. Trains 
may be delayed, but they get through. 


If all other forms of transportation were 
stopped for a month, the country would suffer 
inconvenience and discomfort, perhaps, but 
If railroad service were 
stopped for a month, the nation would face 
disaster and starvation. 


The railroads furnish the only means of 
transportation which can always be relied 
upon, and which people in every part of the 
country actually always do rely upon. 

They are not only the country’s most de- 
pendable agencies of transportation, but they 
are its Only agencies of transportation that 
receive no aid, direct or indirect, from the 
tax-paying public, but must meet the entire 
cost of rendering their service from the earn- 
ings derived from the rates they charge. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 


ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


If a hurricane 





The people of our cities have to be constantly 
fed and clothed and warmed. Our industries 
must have their coal and raw materials con- 
stantly moving in and their finished products 
moving out. The products of our many farmers 
must be carried to numerous markets and 
their needs must be supplied throughout the 
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CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe and deft. stores. 


Dr Scholls 


Zino-pads 







Put one on— 
the pain is gone/ 





| for services children perform; but w 


| without being told? 


| cheerfulness 


| when 





too often forget how much a few word 
or even a sincere smile of approva 
means to a small child, and in getting 
habits of service established in childre: 


| we can well use them freely. 


In helping children to become useful! 
people later on, isn’t it also very impor 


| tant that we help them to form th 


habit of doing things by themselves 
In other word: 
shall we not help them to be self-starte1 
when it comes to disciplining themselves 

We all know people who get along 
very well just as long as there is som: 
one to push them and make them do th: 
right thing, but get into trouble an 
shirk when left to themselves. Con 


| stantly telling Phillip to put his over- 
| shoes away, and reminding Barbara t 


pick up her paper dolls is not going to 
help them to learn to make themselves 
do the right thing later. They must bx 
convinced that such things are desirab|. 
to do, then they must be given plenty « 
practice in forcing themselves to do thes: 
things. 

We want children to be happy as we!! 
as useful. What are some of the thing 
that we as adults can do, that will help 
them to get the maximum amount of joy 
and satisfaction from life? 

Perhaps one of the first things is to 
help the child to develop the habit oi 
cheerfulness, for after all, cheerfulness 
is a habit. It is said that smiling makes 


| one happier, that crying makes one sad 
| der, that hitting makes one madder. In 
| other words they say that teaching a 


child to act as if he were happy will help 
him to feel happy, and that whether he 
reacts to bumps and disappointments by 
whines and cries or whether he reacts 


| by turning to the next thing happily 


becomes a habit quite as much as the 
habit of wiping his hands after washing 


WE HAVE all witnessed the amus 
ing spectacle of the child who gets 
a bump which is not bad enough to make 
him ery and he is just about to goat play 
ing again when some fond person coos 
sympathetically, ““You poor darling, did 
you geta mean bump?” Aftera second 
or two of surprise, the child begins to ery 
lustily. The suggestion has been too 


| much for him. 


From observing children we would 
say that those who have the habit of 
are those whose parents 
are the most uncomplaining and cheer- 
ful. The children have lived in an atmos- 
phere of pleasant calmness and so, not 
only by what they have been taught, 
but to a great extent thru example and 
suggestion they have also developed the 
habit of cheerfulness. 

In making for a happy life perhaps 
nothing is more important than giving 


| children a sense of security and of being 


wanted. Let the child know that he is 
loved, not by much kissing and hugging 


| kut by showing sympathy when he 


needs it, by showing interest in what he 
does, by praising when he deserves it. 
If he has been the only child, make sure 
another child arrives that the 
older one does not feel left out. He 
must be shown that he is still very much 
loved. 

In helping individuals to find life 
satisfying we must not forget to help 
them as children to enjoy nature. When 
children come running to us with the 
first dandelions, or beg us to admire 
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their bunch of flaming autumn leaves, 
what do we do? Do we encourage such 
enjoyment or do we stifle it by a per- 
funectory “Oh yes, I see them, but run 
along, now, I’m busy.” 

Someone has said that it was not 
what his family talked about but what 
his family showed enthusiasm about 
that impressed him as a child. To pass 
on to a child pleasure in nature is giving 
him not only one of the best keys to a 
happy life but to the finding of God and 
to the possession of a philosophy that 
satisfies. 


A Dry Shampoo 


I OW often it happens that a sham- 

poo, tho badly needed, is next to 
impossible to have. There are times 
when soft water is not available; some- 
times a cold or lack of time makes sham- 
pooing difficult. 

This is the time when a dry shampoo 
may be used as a substitute. It is espe- 
cially good for oily hair. This is how it 
may be done. Take about one-half cupful 
of ordinary cornmeal and sprinkle thru 
the hair. Hold the head over a large 
pan and let the cornmeal sift into the 
pan. Rub it vigorously on the sealp and 
thru the hair, just as you would soap 
and water. Repeat this process until 
all trace of oiliness has disappeared. 
Shake out as much of the cornmeal as 
possible and then with a coarse comb 
remove the rest. When all cornmeal is 
removed brush the hair with a clean 
brush. You will be surprised at the 
clean, shiny appearance of your hair, 
C. M. L. 


Little Lessons for the 
Pre-school Child 
M* LITTLE girl, 5 years old, was 


very much interested in learning 

the different letters in a pretty alphabet 
00k which was a Christmas present. 
That gave me the idea for the following. 
[ eut words, which were printed in 
clear type with letters about one-half 
inch high, from advertisements in maga- 
zines and newspapers. I glued these 
words onto light-weight cardboard, then 


slipped the cards between the pages of a | 


magazine and weighted them down. I 


left them overnight to make sure they | 
vere smooth and dry. Then I cut the | 


letters apart, leaving each one in a neat 
square. I made sure to have at least 
two complete alphabets and a good 
supply of the most used letters, such as 
\, B, C, E, and so on. 

\s soon as lunch is over, I clear the 
table quickly and give Helen her letters. 
\t first I spelled out her name for a 
copy, then she would choose the letters 
and make as many copies as she could. 
Next we spelled cat, and so on, always 
choosing simple, familiar words. Now 
she recognizes quite a few words at 

ght and she does not know she has 
tudied. It was play to her. This also 

eps her quiet while two smaller chil- 
dren are taking their afternoon naps. 

[ have a friend who has achieved 

ractically the same results with a box 
toothpicks. She teaches her little 

5 years old, to outline squares, 
ingles, and the like, with the tooth- 
ks. And now she is teaching him to 
uld the letters for his name, Allen. He, 
too, recognizes the different letters when 

‘sees them in print. The toothpicks 

ight also be used to teach children to 


unt.—G, R., Ill. 





Better COMBINES 
MEAN BIGGER PROFIT/ 


‘Le MASTER its job, a combine must have 
the best engine. There is no more exacting 
work on the farm than that done by the com- 
bine. Grain is just right only once. From 
then on it’s a race...the combine against 
time and the elements. The engine must 
keep going. The crop’s safety depends on it. 


The ability of the Waukesha Engine to keep 
going has been known in farming... and a 
hundred other industries .... for over twenty 
years. The first self-powered combine, built 
over twenty years ago, had a Waukesha En- 
gine. Hard work requires specially designed, 
heavy-duty engines. That is Waukesha’s 
specialty. 

Before you decide on a combine 
write for our free booklet ‘Farm 


Profits Geared to An Engine.” Of 
interest to dealers and farmers. 


F-4-30 


WAUKESHA ENGINES 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY + WAUKESHA, WIS. 


See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 














Just as fascinating to make as to 
serve, since such treats always fore- 


tell the family praises VS 






The children will delight in this 
excellent 
imitation of the German stollen bread 


fruit cake substitute, an 


Such rolls are an everyday possi- 
bility with the aid of Jack Frost 


Your Favorite Quickbreads 


Results From a Recent Contest 


OUGHS, batters, and buns; 

loaves, rolls, and rings. Those 

were the sights that greeted us in 
the Successful Farming testing-tasting 
kitchen when deciding the winners of 
the quickbread contest. 

Imagine the busy time, and try to 
imagine if you can the quantities of 
rolls, breads, and buns that came 
steaming and snapping from the ovens. 
A little hum of excitement could be de- 
tected around the kitchen corner since 
each recipe seemed to be vying for hon- 
ors with the next. 

There were recipes for every occasion, 
no matter how festive or how simple. 
Since these came from you farm home- 
makers we know that all of our women 
readers will be eager to try them. They 
are all usable in their own menus. 

It was most enlightening to read the 
contest letters where the favorite secrets 
of your culinary art were revealed. 

When Mrs. Jacobs, our testing-tasting 
kitchen ‘‘eook,’’ combines her knowledge 
of farm foods and her art for preparing 
delicacies with your recipes, the results 
cannot be excelled. So along with a few 
of the choice recipes, I have asked her to 
give you some of her tricks of the trade 
when testing these prize winners. 

Here is what she says about making 
biscuits, muffins, and yeastbreads: 

‘Almost every housewife has her pet 
method of making good biscuits. Some 
succeed only when using sour milk while 
others insist that it must be sweet. But 
what everone’s method might be, if its 
consistently produces: good biscuits, the 
basic recipe may be altered or variated, 
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making all the biscuit goodies that 
would satisfy the most discriminating. 
“The majority of biscuit recipes have 
certain points in mixing that insure uni- 
form results. For the less experienced, 
it is important to measure accurately. 
Many wonderful cooks do not measure 
with a spoon or cup but from years of 
experience they do measure the ingre- 
dients almost perfectly with their eyes. 


“C'\IFT the flour, measure, and sift 

with the dry ingredients. If soda 
is used, this is more satisfactory if dis- 
solved in the liquid. If solid fat is used, 
it is measured and worked into the flour 
mixture with the fingertips or with a 
pastry mixer made for this purpose. The 
fat should be worked in until it resem- 
bles cornmeal. The liquid may be meas- 
ured accurately and added all at one 
time into a well made in the center of 
the flour. Or, it may be added gradual- 
ly, stirring until the proper consistency 
is reached. 

“Tf beaten egg is added it is best mixed 
with the liquid. Liquid is added to the 
flour and stirred only until a thick 
batter stage is reached. Then it is 
turned out on a slightly floured board 
and is quickly and lightly kneaded only 
for a few seconds. The dough should be 
soft and tender but not sticky. Pat or 
roll to the desired thickness and cut 
with a floured biscuit cutter and place 
in a greased pan. Bake for 12 to. 15 
minutes, in a hot oven of 450 to 475 
degrees. 

‘Muffins should be of fairy lightness, 
possessing a tender brown crust, which, 


when broken into, reveals a moist 
cakelike texture. Probably the most 
used method of combining muffins is to 
sift the flour, measure, and sift with the 
baking powder, sugar, and salt. Beat 
the egg, then add the measured liquid 
to the egg. Add the measured melted 
fat to the milk and egg mixture and 
pour at once into the dry ingredients 
Stir vigorously only until mixed and 
smooth. Overstirring produces more 
bad-textured muffins than almost any 
other cause. Pour into greased muffin 
pans and bake in a moderate oven of 
400 degrees for 20 to 25 minutes. 

“A fine-grained muffin is obtained 
by the cake method of mixing. Cream 
together until smooth the measured 
fat and sugar. Add the beaten egg and 
blend well. Add the milk, then the 
measured sifted dry ingredients. Stir 
only until smooth. Place in greased 
muffin pans and bake as directed above. 


“FQREADS depending solely upon 

yeast for their leavening require 
a longer period of time to prepare, since 
sufficient time must be given the yeast 
cells to work or expand. These busy 
little cells demand just the prover en- 
vironment to thrive successfully. And 
having fresh yeast and other good in- 
gredients there remain certain facts that 
insure good breadmaking. 

“Yeast, which is in reality a mass of 
live cells, thrives best in a warm tem- 
perature which is from 78 to 80 degrees 
or the temperature of a warm room. It 
will not die by chilling, but a cold tem- 

[ Please turn to page 32] 
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How the name Goodrich 





built right 


into the ttre” 











on your Cavaliers insures High Value at Low Price 





HERE it is... right on the 
side-wall . . . molded into 
the tire! The strongest guar- 
antee that you can get on any 
tire... anywhere. 
It's the name “Goodrich” 
... and it means double insur- 
ance of real tire value! 





oints of 
jority 











For “Goodrich” on the tire 
means that it is guaranteed for life! 
That it has been thoroughly tested in 
actual road service! That it may be 
counted on to reduce tire troubles! 

And when “Goodrich” is coupled 
with “Cavalier,” it means this same 


high quality... at low prices! For this 
tire has been built to give fine tire 
service at lower prices than you pay 
for ordinary casings! 


It has the same thick tread, the same 


husky carcass, the same oversize air 


Goodrich 


Another BEGoodrich Product 
oie 


cushion that you expect to find only 
in much higher priced tires. 

In short, it’s solid value, from bead 
to bead ... the lowest priced fine tire 
in the country! 

Look into the Cavalier before you 
buy new tires. Let your Goodrich deal- 
er show you how you can have 6-ply 
tires at what you expect to pay for 4 
plies. He has Cavaliers in the size for 
your car, and in two truck sizes. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Cavalier 


32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns 
Zippers » Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 


-s 116, 117 











Before the Blizzard 


truck the Gchoolhouse 





CUA Bell System Advertisement 


Twenty Pupits were gathered one 
mid-winter afternoon in a little 
white schoolhouse in the prairie 
country of North Dakota. At half- 
past three there was a general ring 
on the telephone. Answering it, 
the teacher learned from the opera- 
tor that a severe blizzard, moving 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour, 
was reported from a town fifty 
miles away. The families of a num- 
ber of the pupils received this same 
telephone warning, and within ten 
minutes enough teams were at the 
schoolhouse to take all the children 
home in safety. 

The teacher then fixed her fire, 
and was able to reach her boarding 
place before the blinding snow 
and wind isolated every building 
in the countryside. 





7 r v 


The telephone renders valuable 
aid in any emergency—in cases of 
accident, sickness and fire. When- 
ever there is livestock, hay or 
grain to be bought or sold, the 
telephone gives profitable assis- 
tance in arranging the most ad- 
vantageous terms. It is always 
ready to run erragds, bring spare 
parts for broken machinery, or 
keep families and friends in closer 
contact. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that gives service, 
rain or shine, 























MEN WANTED WITH AUTOS 
By World’s Greatest Industry of Its Kind 


Good Pay Every Day—Your Own Rawleigh Business 
—— ‘ce sii 


Thousands already started; many now doing $10,000 
annual business; others $8,000; hundreds $3,000 to 
$6,000; leaders $15,000 to $17,000. With their profits 
many have purchased homes, farms, automobiles. You 
too can own a Rawleigh Retail Business. No ex- 
perience necessary, practically no capital. We sup- 
ply all stocks required, Auto-Bodies for new and 
used Ford cars, Sample Cases, Sales Meth- 
ods and Service based on over 40 years 
unparalleled business success. Use our im- 
mense resources—over $17,000,000 —to 
start your own business—17 great U. S., 
Canadian and Australian Factories, Branch- 
es, Plantations. Annual sales over 40 million. 
Rawleigh Products have the world’s greatest mar- 
ket, the home, Think of it! Nearly 200 Household Necessi- 
ties, Medicines, Food Products, Soaps, Toilet Preparations, 
some 50 Stock and Poultry Raisers’ Supplies; best values in quality, quantity, price. Big 
repeaters on merit. Let Rawleigh help you to success. By all means send us your name, 
our offer will surprise you. It is free and may make you independent for life. 


The W. T. Rawleigh Co. Dep. D 32 SHW, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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perature retards its growth; dough that 
is chilled needs only warmth to make it 
all right. The so-called ice box rolls are 
none other than the standard dough 
used for light rolls placed in the ice box 
instead of a warm place, thus stopping 
the growth of the cells and when ready 
to use, brought out to warmth and al- 
lowed to rise. At a temperature of about 
130 degrees the dough becomes over- 
heated thus causing the cells to die and 
this is often the result from hurrying the 
process. To a standard bread recipe, 
double the amount of yeast if quick ac- 
tion is desired. This will not produce a 
yeasty taste, but merely increase its 
lightening power. 

“The following method using almost 
any standard or basic recipe will make 
successful rolls or bread or their varia- 
tions. Compressed yeast is added to 
lukewarm liquid. This liquid may con- 
sist of part or all scalded milk, hot 
water, potato water, or the water 
drained from clabbered milk. While the 
liquid is hot, the salt, sugar, and fat is 
added and cooled to lukewarm. A 
small amount of mashed potato may be 
included. Dissolve the yeast in this 
mixture by stirring. Add enough flour 
to make a rather thin batter, beating 
vigorously until smooth and light. This 
step is important since it distributes 
and breaks up the yeast cells. Cover 
and store in a warm place until it dou- 
bles in bulk and is light and bubbly. 


“ AT THIS stage beaten eggs, more 

sugar, fat, spices, or any desired 
flavorings may be added. Flour is beaten 
into it until a thick batter is obtained, 
then it is removed to a floured board and 
with the hands is kneaded and worked, 


| using only enough flour to make a dough 








| slightly 


that will hold its shape yet be tender and 
pliable. For rolls especially the dough 
should be very soft while bread may be 


| mixed a bit stiffer. 


“There is one simple test which will 
very accurately determine the correct 
amount of flour to be used in bread- 
making. When one’s finger may be 
quickly inserted into the dough to a 
depth of two inches and removed with- 
out a trace of dough sticking, it is of 
sufficient thickness. 

“Kneading distributes the cells, in- 
corporates air, and smooths the dough. 
It is done with a quick, light, springy 
motion. Sheer physical force is not 
necessary. At this stage part or all of 


| the dough may be stored in a cold place 


for future use. But for the ordinary 
process the lump of dough is lightly 
greased and placed in a greased warm 
bowl. Cover with a cloth and store in 
a warm place until double in bulk. It is 
now ready to be made into rolls or loaves 
and placed in the greased pans. 

“The surface of the rolls or bread is 
greased by using sufficient 
grease on the hands. Cover and let rise 
until double in bulk and very light. 
Rolls are baked in a hot oven ranging 
from 400 degrees to 450 degrees for 15 
to 20 minutes. Loaves of bread or the 
fancy twists, and so on, should be placed 
in a hot oven then gradually reduced to 
allow thoro cooking. When done, re- 
move all breads from the pans and brush 
lightly with butter.” 

With Mrs. Jacobs suggestions in mind, 
I know you are just in the mood to try 
these voted-the-best recipes, which were 
tested in Succe ssful F rming kit hen for 


| final decision. 
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English Tea Buns 


of compressed 4 eggs 

4 cupfuls of sifted flour 
teaspoonful of salt 

5 teaspoonfuls of sugar 

cupful of almonds, 

chopped 


2 cakes 
yeast 
14 cupful of milk scalded 4 


and coolec 
2 teaspoonfuls of sugar l 
4 cupful of butter melted 


Dissolve yeast and 2 teaspoonfuls of 
sugar in lukewarm milk. Add butter, 


eggs (unbeaten), flour gradually, and | 


the salt, beating thoroly. This mixture 
should be stiff, but not stiff enough to 
handle. Cover, and let rise in warm 
place in the light. Add balance of sugar | 
and almonds and mix very lightly. | 
Drop into well-greased muffin pans. 
Cover, and let rise until very light. 
Bake 15 or 20 minutes in a moderately 
hot oven. Serve hot. 

When done, cut slot in side and fill 


with pineapple or caramel filling. They | 


are very good without this. 


Potato Buns 


About 4% 

bread flour 
14 cupful of sugar 
14 cupful of butter 
1 egg 


1 cupful of milk 

1g cupful of mashed po- 
tatoes 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

L4 teaspoonful of salt 


cupfuls of 


Add potatoes to the scalded milk. 
When the liquid is lukewarm, dissolve 
in it the yeast, salt, and the table- 
spoonful of sugar. Add two cupfuls of 
the flour. Beat thoroly, cover, and let 
rise until light and full of bubbles. Add 
the butter, the remaining sugar, and the 
egg and cream together. Add enough 
of the remaining flour to make a dough. 
Knead well. Place dough in a greased 
bowl, grease the dough lightly, cover, 
and set in a warm place to rise. Toss on 
a slightly floured board and knead 
lightly. Shape into flat biscuits and ar- 
range in a greased baking pan, allowing 
enough space between the biscuits for 
them to flatten into buns. Brush the 
buns lightly with fat. Cover, and let 
rise agalruntil light; bake in a hot oven. 

Cocoa Tea Rolls 


2 cupfuls of milk 1 cake | 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter yeast | 

2 6 cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

144 cupful of lukewarm | 

water | 
| 


of 


compressed 


ons 
cupful of cocoa 
6 cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 


Seald the milk and pour it over the 
sugar, butter, and salt. When it has | 
cooled to lukewarm, beat into it 3 cup- | 
fuls of flour, sifted 3 times. Then add | 
the yeast dissolved in the lukewarm | 
water, cover and let it rise until it is a | 
frothy mass. Then add the eggs, well | 
beaten, the flour, cocoa, and the cinna- | 
Place in a buttered bowl. Let it | 
rise until it is twice its original size. 
form into small rolls, place in a but- 
tered pan, and let rise until very light. 
brush the tops with melted fat and bake 
in a hot oven for 15 minutes. 


German Coffee Cake 


; cupful of sealded milk 
cupfuls of flour (more 


- 


mon, 


4 cupful of sugar 

2 eggs 

less) 14 teaspoonful of salt 
ike of compressed yeast 2 tablespoonfuls of luke- 
cupful of butter warm water 

upful of raisins Chopped nuts 


Seald milk and cool to a warm tem- 
perature, add yeast, and one-half of the 
flour. When it has risen to half its bulk, 
beat well and add the sugar, butter, 
eaten eggs, and salt. Add raisins and 
the rest of the flour. The mixture should | 

i thick batter. Beat thoroly, let rise 
nce more, beat down, and pour into a 
creased pan. When light, bake slowly, 
sprinkling with sugar and chopped nuts 
when partly done. If it is first spread 
juickly with a little white of egg and 
water, the nuts and sugar will form a 

rittle crust. 

[ Please turn to page 44] 
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| Round red cheeks and 


| bright blue eyes for little 


1 cake of compressed yeast 
orange | 
| 














CHARLES 


Charles A. Van Rensselaer, III, is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Van Rensselaer, of Oyster 
Bay, Long Island 


Van RENSSELAER, m 


us 


His mother starts his daily 
schedule in a way that specialists advise 


E’S very gay ... and not aw- 

fully far removed from roly- 
poly—this little chap with the fine 
old Dutch name, Charles Van 
Rensselaer, III. 


On Long Island there’s every- 
thing to interest a little boy —coast- 
ing in winter, swimming at the 
Piping Rock Beach in the summer. 


Charles’ high spirits and perfect 
health promise well for his future 
well-being. 

He lives with simple, pre-school 
child routine in charge of his nurse, 
and supervised by a pretty young 
mother whom he thinks of as a 
charming playmate. 

Regularly, for breakfast and sup- 
per, Charles eats with gusto the 
cereal mothers look upon as the 
children’s own—Cream of Wheat. 
A famous child specialist prescribed 
it when he was only three months 
old—and Charles loves it. *‘Cream 
of Wheat has always been part of our 
program andI think ithasalottodo 
with keeping Charles so sturdy and 
well,’’ says Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 


The Van Rensselaers’ physi- 
cian is just one of many who 


CREAM OF WHEAT 
See Advertising Index, pages 116, 11/ 


ideal. 


of Wheat 


Recently we asked 221 distin- 
guished specialists —in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Toronto 
their opinion about cereals. Every 
single one answered that he approved 
Cream of Wheat. 


consider Cream 


The reason is easy to see, and 
careful mothers know it. Cream of 
Wheat is extraordinarily rich in 
energy and amazingly easy to digest 

Make aregular practice of this sim- 
ple protective care in the morning 
a good hot bowl of Cream of Wheat. 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis,Minn. In Canada,made 
by The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Winnipeg. 


FREE—*is plan that makes children enthusi- 

‘4 astic about their Aot, cooked cereal 
breakfast. The H. C. B. Club, with badges, pictures, 
gold stars, etc. A children’s Hot Cereal Breakfast 
Club, with 796,000 participants. All material sent 
free, direct to your children, with sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. Just mail coupon to 


TaoeCreamMor WHeatTCorporaTION Depr S-31 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Name of Child.....sc00+ ° 


PBs. cd ovinscccedbaanthods tivsesehesess 


City 
To get sample of Cream of Wheat, check here........ 


© 1930, The C. of W. Corp. 















































Ideas, workmanship, and a paint pot can transform any room 





The Paint Pot and Its Pals 


NTERIOR painting is by far and 

away the most important item in 

interior decoration. For the paint 
brush goes from ceiling to floor, trans- 
forms your walls, woodwork, floors, and 
furniture. [Even the accessories these 
days are not exempt, for we find stencils 
painted on window shades and curtains, 
toilet articles adorned and renewed with 
decoration and color, and even the win- 
dow draperies and rugs are not always 
immune from its touch. 

The first problem at hand is choice of 
the paint itself. Too much emphasis 
cannot be put upon use of a product that 
is first rate. Poor materials mean poor 
results, and invariably they fail to wear. 
When you consider the workmanship in 
comparison with the cost of paint, you 
can better realize the folly of an inferior 
product. Incidentally, the latter covers 
less surface so that the cost, actually, 
is little if any less. 

Choosing a good paint is not enough. 
You must remember that a paint is 
made for every purpose, and that a 
product that gives excellent service for 
one use sometimes fails to stand up for 
another. Floor paints and floor var- 
nishes have great wearing power and 
durability. Wall paints are manufac- 
tured specifically for walls, stove paints 
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By JANE STEWART 


for stoves, and so on. Some paints suit 
several surfaces equally well (wall 
paints, for example, are commonly used 
as undercoats for furniture), but do not 
let this fact misguide you into using an 
unsuitable product. 

Another thing—remember that color 
has nothing to do with the suitability of 
the paint. If you happen to have a 
charming shade of blue up in the store- 
room, just the color you have been 


E { is ; 

















wanting for those bookshelves, be sure 
that its makeup is as well suited to 
your shelves as its tint of blue. 

It is well to keep in mind that fer in- 
terior purposes enamels and also gloss 
paints are more durable than flat paints. 
Flat paints give good service, and for 
most purposes are entirely satisfactory. 

But for a kitchen or bathroom wall, 
for example, that must be frequently 
washed, you may prefer a gloss finish; 
or for woodwork subjected to unusually 
hard wear, enamel. The binder used in 
the manufacture of enamel is varnish, 
which explains its good-wearing quali- 
ties. There is no finish more durable or 
lasting than a good varnish. 

Flat paints have greater hiding power 
than enamels or gloss paints, and for 
this reason are commonly used for under- 
coats, regardless of the finish. Flat 
enamels may also be used for the under- 
coats for an enamel finish. 

Having decided upon the finish, the 
next question is choice of a brush. Here 
again, it is false economy to use some- 
thing cheap. The only places where 
cheap brushes are satisfactory are on 
shingles, concrete, metal surfaces, and 
such. For interiors you always want a 
brush that is good. A Chinese bristle 

[ Please turn to page 36] 


























Give your 





tractor Quaker State 








UST put a filling of Quaker State 
Tractor Oil into that tractor of 


yours—then turn her loose. 

Watch her “go into her collar” like a spirited young 
colt, and get right down and pull! Notice how smoothly 
she purrs, how much life she has and how easy she 
gets around. Then you'll know you’ve found tractor 
lubrication of the right kind. 

Quaker State Tractor Oils will help any tractor do 
its level best day in and day out—because they’re 
made for that very purpose, made especially for the 
job of keeping a tractor happy and contented. The 
engineers who make Quaker State Tractor Oils know 
tractors—they aren’t just theorists, they’re practical 
tractor men. They know what a tractor oil has to live 
through—and how to make a tractor oil that will live 
through it! 

That’s one of the big reasons why Quaker State 
will give your tractor that sweeter purr and smoother 
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and watch her 
gO into her / 
collar 


QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 
TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
Oil City, Pa. 







power for hour after hour and day after day of hard 
pulling. 

And not only are Quaker State Tractor Oils made 
especially for tractors, but they’re made from the 
very finest crude oil that the world produces—100% 
pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil—the finest 
“base” a tractor oil can have! 

Try it. 
dealer’s. Fill your tractor up with it —and you'll 


Buy a drum of Quaker State at your 


immediately see what a great difference the right 
oil makes on the very first job you tackle! 


For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon of Quaker State 
Motor Oil, super-refining removes the quart of non- 
lubricating material found in every gallon of ordinary 
oil. And in its place you get a quart of the finest 
lubricant—an extra quart in every gallon! 














See Advertising Index 
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SAVE WITH FOCUSED HEAT 








eis 


How rs shop hig fuel Bi 


1, VEN though kerosene is one of the 

4 cheapest of all fuels, the Florence 
Range uses it most sparingly. What burns 
is the vapor from kerosene (coal oil) 
mixed with heated air. 


The Florence has no wicks and the 
burner is so short that the flame is cen- 
tered right on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. This famous Florence principle 
of focused heat means not only quick, 
intense heat but conservation of fuel. 
And, of course, you burn a Florence only 
when actually cooking. 

You will cut fuel bills sharply with a 
Florence and at the same time save 
drudgery and valuable time. There is no 
smoke, no smell, no danger. 


The newest Florence model, (FR-51) 
shown above, is a gleaming beauty in 
Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel. 
The five burners are “staggered” and take 





In Ming Green, 
Old Ivory and 
Black enamel 





less space than the ordinary four-burner 
range. The built-in oven has an accurate 
side-wall thermometer and two burners 
that will give a temperature of over 650 
degrees. The price is most moderate—at 
hardware, furniture, department stores, 

Florence Stoves come in a variety of 
models and sizes to accommodate all 
needs and pocket-books. 


You should also have one of the 
Florence Water Heaters. You get the joy 
of constant hot water at a cost of but a 
few cents a day for kerosene. 

Just send us your name so we can mail 
you (without charge) our 36-page booklet, 
“Shorter Kitchen Hours.” It is full of rec- 

ipes and “inside” household information 

compiled by a domestic science expert. 
FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. L-1, Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


Branches in the principal cities, dealers everywhere 


FLORENCE 










in applying for Patents 


“trisk delay in ps 


ting your ideas. 
d ske yr model instructions 
write r FRI Et . How To Ob- 
1a Pa and ‘‘Record of Inven 
' oO charge tor ir formation on 
Y eed.Communiecations strictly 
al Prompt, careful, efficient 

My success built 


upon strength 
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C le arence yi O’Brien 

( tent & sreemare Attorney Ma 
. P | Bank B v= 5 
m U. 8. Patent Offic 
Ww uihdegine, D.. Cc. 


IF YOU'RE NOT MAKING 


$250 A MONTH: Write Us 


Big new deal—the biggest 
thing ever offered by any 
= wagon company Our new 
free gift plan opens every 
doortoyou. Y ou sell w here 
others cannot. Lange’s 
Coffee, Tea, Spices, Extracts, 
Old established com pany with 
largest line on the road. Our contract is better 
in four ways. Let us tell you how 


THE LANGE CO. BOX M, DEPERE, WISCONSIN 





Wi LANGE'S 
proouc! 



















1GHTNING 


“}e ou can't afford to gamble 
with lightning. Twenty million 
nogkle t on last year ; 500 lives lost. Every 
a ro tected farm a target in every storm.Are You 
? Read the amazing truth about this awful de 
Btrever is new, Free booklet just out. Invaluable 
facts everyone should know for safe ty. Play saie. 
Supply limited Write today DODD & 
STRUTHERS, 2138 DeKalb Si., St. Louis, Mo. 
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This 
good? The lifetime case in platinum effect is ric 





‘SEND NO MONEY 


is dainty watch at less than wholesale Why pay more and not get as 
aly 


engraved. Has gen- 
uine jeweled movement — an accurate timekeeper. Just send name 


and adaress. When watch com 


| 





es pay postman $3.33 plus postage, | 


King-Hill Co., Desk 436, 105 No, Talman Ave. Chicago | 


set in cement or vulcanized ir 

provides the best service at 
moderate cost. Size depends upon indi- 
vidual preference and purpose. For 
walls a four or 41% inch flat brush is gen- 
erally preferred ; for furniture and wood- 
work a smaller brush. As to type, either 
a flat or an oval brush is satisfactory for 
the smaller surfaces. 

The very best way to care for a paint 
brush is to clean it thoroly with turpen- 
tine, and to keep it suspended in a con 
tainer of linseed oil. Some brushes have 
a hole in the handle, made especially si 
that they may be suspended by running 
a wire thru them. A fruit jar might bé 
used as a container, if the brush is not 
too large. The object of suspending th: 
brush is to prevent the bristles fron 
touching the bottom and becoming 
bent, in which case they would fail t 
cut a clean, sharp edge. 

On some small job this practice may 
seem not worth the trouble. The best 
makeshift is to wipe the brush clea: 
with a turpentine soaked rag, and to 
wash out as much paint as possible in a 
container of turpentine. Then lay th: 
brush flat on one side to dry, and finally 
wrap it in a piece of clean wrapping 
paper. Brushes should not be kept 
standing in water. 

For varnish or enamel brushes thx 
same directions may be followed except 
that the brush may be suspended in 
either varnish or linseed oil. In a eas 
where the varnish has accidentally beer 
permitted to dry and harden on a brush, 
alcohol will remove it. 

New brushes should be worked bac! 
and forth across the palm of the hand t 
remove any loose bristles. Incidentally 
they should always be broken in on th: 
priming coat, never on the finishing 
coats. 


AINT 


brush, 
rubl eT, 


not in use should always be 

covered. Otherwise it will becom: 
thickened. Another wise precaution is 
to keep paint and varnish in a fairl) 
warm place at all times, and for at least 
an hour before using in a temperatur: 
ranging from 60 to 70 degrees—the idea 
temperature for painting and varnishing 
work. 

Never attempt indoor painting work 
not even the smallest piece of furniture 
out-of-doors. The tiny particles that 
will inevitably settle on the gummy sur 
face will ruin it. Likewise, be carefu 
about working on a windy day wit! 
windows near the wet surface wide open 


Ventilation, however, is necessary, and 
the more the better. In addition t 
fresh air,-electric fans are often used 


Artificial ventilation of this type is not 
necessary to good results, but a rea 
convenience in hastening drying and i 
eliminating paint fumes. 

The first coat of paint is called th« 
primer. It should penetrate well th 
pores of the wood, making a good foun- 
dation for the finish. In order to serv 
this purpose an extra amount of linseed 
oil is used for the priming coat of any 
wood that is porous. Mahogany, oak, 
walnut, and ash are among the most 
common of such woods. For any woo 
that is close grained an extra amount: 


turpentine thins the first coat. Thess 
woods include pine, spruce, hemlock, 
cedar, and others. If using a ready 


mixed paint, however, do not thin unless 

thinning is called for in directions on th¢ 

can of paint. 
The primer is, omitted 


of course, 
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refinishing. One to two coats are needed 
r this work, whereas three are required 
ra new job. In refinishing no special 

paration is needed if the surface is in 
eood condition unless you want to paint 
1. ver varnish, in which case sandpapering 
necessary to remove the gloss. An 
| finish in really poor condition, how- 












































WHY DON’T YOU CHANGE TO 
RINSO. IT’S WONDERFUL 
IN HARD WATER, AND ITS 
THICK SUDS SAVE WORK 


I'M ALWAYS SO TIRED 
AFTER WASH DAY 








, ever, With eracks or scales, requires a 
it paint and varnish remover which softens 
4 the old film so that it may easily be 
)- craped off. 
4 Ample time for the drying of each 
4 coat is also necessary to a good finish. 
m : Of course the length of time will depend 
. # irgely on weather and ventilation. For 
t f int or enamel a day is usually suffi- 
i. t, while for varnish two days will 
x ire likely be required. Some enamels 
a special quick drying properties, 
“ and in using these, two coats may be 
, applied in a.single day. 
. A final point to remember is that care 
2 in each step is essential to good results. 
in Your surface must be clean, and it must 
. @ smooth. Dirt, grease, or wax, if al- 
" ed to remain, will mar the finish. | 
a priming coat, the second coat, and | TRIED RINSO TODAY, AUNT EM. | 
“ finishing coats must each be care- IT’S MARVELOUS SOAP! | NEVER [7 
4 applied, and each must dry well. SAW SUCH SUDS. EVEN t 
t (;ood brushes, good paint, and careful HENRY’S WORK-SHIRTS 
rk all contribute to a good finish. SOAKED SPOTLESS t 
ec Of you cannot neglect some one thing 
t i lh you may think minor and expect : 
. & erfect Yesults. But if you follow each 
. the rules outlined above, a good paint 
should be assured. 
1, 
On Painting Linoleum 
k 


3 We [ painted my linoleum I was 
unable to get the colors I wanted 
floor paint, so I mixed my own by 
ling oil paint. Floor paint usually 
es in tans, grays, and greens. Red 
xed with either tan or gray will give 
hade of rose. And blue mixed with 
gives blue. Oil paint is 20 cents a 
tube, and one tube of each color is more 
in you are likely to need. Of course if 
+ | i want a plain gray, green, or buff 

: r covering you will not have to do | 

; mixing. 











Now farm women get 
































] My objection to a plain 
a r is the fact that it tracks so easily. 
4 painted mine in spots and it looked ° 
a field of posies when I finished. For b ho LL S 
9 x 12 linoleum I bought 11% quarts rl g e r, C eda Nn e 4 wads e 
t loor paint, 4% pint of green floor 
. ut, 1 tube of blue oil paint, and | : . *i° | 
a c of red ot wilh Te & halfaint Of ... without scrubbing or boiling! 
h ; y I added enough blue oil paint to 
} the desired shade; to another half- RS. DAISY MILLER, whosehomeis need in tub or washer—no bar soaps, 
d enough red to make the shade in Middletown, New York, isonly chips, powders, softeners. You never 
0 tose desired. : one of thousands who say, “Washday saw such thick, creamy suds! Cup for 
7 ‘irst I painted the linoleum solid never worries me at all!” cup, Rinso gives twice as much suds as 
4 . That dry, I marked a line and put at _. lightweight puffed-up soaps—even in 
blue border. To insure an even Farm women everywhere have the hardest w Soe cal! 
rgir Ad 6 lt clean Of 6k: -- discovered that Rinso not only washes © Rarcest water. ve CCOnomuca: 
“ gin [ held a stiff piece of cardboard ! ee 

j ght on the border line and painted clothes cleaner and brighter—it actually Rinso is marvelous for dishes, too; for 
7 nst it. I then went across the rug saves scrubbing and boiling. Dire “9 pots and pans; for all cleaning. 
. H ‘ing alternate spots of gray and = eyes ge a ~ get If you have never used Rinso, we 
F n, patting and blending the gray Pryer of Marshall, Mich. this get ; 4 vou FREER « fall-cized pack- 
| the green and the green with the way saves the clothes. ee hath ssa mencapcr tae oe 
e TI ngs che pre ay age on request. Write to Lever Brothers 
d - Lhe next time across I made the Safe! Economical: Co., Dept. F-14, Cambridge, Mass. 
. under the green and the green un- ¢ sane 
! the gray of the preceding row. When The makers of 38 well-known washing Guaranteed by the makers of LUX 
{ hed these spots gave the rug a de- machines recommend Rinso for safety 
q le shaded effect. and for brighter washes. You can trust 
y ie last coat I applied with a sponge. your best linens to Rinso’s gentle care. 
e ply made alternating “dabs” of This famous granulated soap is all you 
4 and rose all over the rug. A nar- 
. ‘ border of rose completed the job, 
4 it had a very nice rug. Millions use Rinso agen anes 
final coat of shellac er varnish will ao 

rve your paint if you have patience : b h «al 

" ait for it to dry.—W. H. H., Iowa. in tu Or Wasner 






See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117. 
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Become acquainted with the sizes of the standard cans and know which one 


SETVES your family be st. 


They may be ordered by number: No. 1; No. 2; 





No. 2%; No. 3; No. 5 and No. 16 


All From a Tin Can 


By RUTH ATWATER 


H! DEAR me, what shall I have 
for dinner?” 

You could see that she was 
young, tired, and that housekeeping was 
a task. She was tidying up the front 
porch and had stopped to talk with her 
neighbor, who had just come up the 
path for a chat. 

“Why, my dear,” the neighbor said, 
“when I feel like that I take a walk to 
my pantry shelf and have a look around.” 

“That’s all very well,” the young 
woman said, ‘but I am going to a club 
meeting this afternoon, and I haven’t 
much time to cook.” 

“Well,” her neighbor said, “in that 
case I fear you haven’t protected your- 
self from such emergencies with canned 
foods so you may choose your dinner 
from them?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that I can 
get a whole dinner out of cans?”’ 

“Why, of course. About everything 
that you’ll need is canned, and you can 
buy it in big cans, just to suit your 
needs. It’s economical as well as a sav- 
ing in energy.” 

“But what shall I do with it when I 
get it, and howfdo I know that I am buy- 
ing the things that are best for my fam- 
ily and its needs?” 

“Let’s answer the last of your ques- 
tions first,’’ her neighbor said. “I got 
a book out of the library written by a 
food specialist, which tells all about 
canned foods. I wanted to read up 
about them because I use them a lot; so 
I wanted to be sure they were all right 
in every way before I prepared any of 
them. This book says that canned foods 
are just the same from the standpoint 
of food value as the foods which I cook 
myself.” 

“But,” the young housekeeper asked, 
“how can that be? I thought there were 
food substances in garden foods that 
you could get in no other way.” 

“Oh! no,” her friend said, “you see 
canning plants are located very near 
the fields and orchards where fruits and 
vegetables are grown, so that canned 
foods are really garden foods raised on a 
large scale.” 

“But I thought that canned food was 
food left over from the raw food market, 
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and put into cans to be sold.” 

“No indeed! Canned food is 
grown especially for canning; 
great care is taken to harvest it 
fresh and get it into the cans 
quickly.” 

“You mean the canner buys 
fresh, tender vegetables, and 
first-grade fruit for 
canning?” 

“Certainly. And 
then too, the can- 
ners exercise the 
greatest care to see 
that the canning 
process is carried 
out in a scientific 





































way. He selects his 








raw food carefully, 
sees that it is as 
carefully prepared 
for canning as you 
and I would pre- 
pare the same food in our own kitchens. 
The food is put into cans; if it is fruit, a 
boiling hot sugar sirup is added; if it is 
a vegetable, boiling water to which salt 
or salt and sugar have been added is put 
into the cans. 


F COURSE, you know, tomatoes 

are canned in their own juice; only 
salt is added; no water is put into toma- 
to cans. Some foods are precooked 
before they are put into the cans; others 
are heated in the open can for a few min- 
utes before the cans are sealed. After 
the cans are sealed, they are put into 
big cookers where the food is heated to 
thoroly cook it and sterilize it.” 

“T never knew before that canned 
food was cooked after it was sealed air 
tight.” 

“Yes, that was news to me, too. No- 
body opens canned food after it is cooked 
until you and I open it in our own 
kitchens.” 

“That’s all very interesting. Did the 
book say anything about vitamins? | 
don’t know much about them, but I do 
know that food ought to have them in 
it in order to be healthful.”’ 

“Yes, canned food compares very 
favorably with raw food or foods cooked 
in the kitchen at home as far as vita- 


How simple to prepare a hurry-up meal or plan an unexpected- 
company dinner from a well-supplied emergency shelf 


mins are concerned. There are several 
vitamins, you know. One of them is 
called vitamin C. It is this one that 
people thought was destroyed by can- 
ning. It has been found, tho, that when 
food is cooked without air in tins that 
are sealed air tight, even the high tem 
peratures used to make canned foods 
keep do not destroy this vitamin to any 
great extent. 

“But there are other things besides 
vitamins to consider; for instance, every- 
one says we must watch out in preparing 
canned vegetables to save the vegetable 
juice in the can. Do not drain it off. 
Cook it back into the vegetable. If you 
drain it off, you lose so much of the 
flavor of the vegetable,’and you also 
lose some of the vitamins and minerals 
that have dissolved in this juice.” 


But: the young housekeeper ob 
jected, “I don’t like to have my 
vegetables served swimming in water.” 

“Oh! my dear,” her friend said, 
“that’s not at all necessary; just pour 
the entire contents of a can of vege- 
tables into a shallow saucepan, and 
quickly cook them until the juice is 
nearly gone. Stir them toward the last 
of the cooking so that they will not burn. 

[ Please turn to page 40) 
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Faster cooking bike finer flavor 
that’s why Mother’s Oats are preferred 


to ordinary quick-cooking oats 


Mother’s Oats are better because they’re made of 


more flavory oats, by a special milling process 


ERE’S an oatmeal with that rich 
hearty flavor that men like. Here's 
plendid nourishment, stimulating energy 
to do your morning’s work on. Here’s an 
oatmeal that cooks done far faster than 
rdinary quick-cooking oats. 

These are the reasons millions buy 
Mother’s Oats. For hurried mornings its 
juick cooking permits you to serve it as 
ften as you wish. Every morning isn't 
too often for this fine flavored, rich and 
nourishing cereal. 


Quick Mother's Oats cooks in 244 min- 
utes—as quickly as the coffee boils. Cook 
t longer if you wish—but when cooked 
quickly its flavor is delicious. Don't de- 
prive your men-folks and children of its 
ready energy, its appetizing deliciousness. 


Mother’s China Oats contains a lovely 
piece of table china in every box. 
Save these pieces and you'll soon have 
a lovely set that will do credit to your 
home. The design is exclusive. The china, 
of excellent quality. 
Premium coupons, too 


Premium coupons come in Mother's Oats, 
too. With them you can get handsome 
jewelry, Community silver, toys for chil- 
dren, gifts for men, etc. Write for our pre- 
mium catalog. 

When you buy Mother’s Oats, please 
note that they give you 4 more oats than 
most millers pack. If you do not agree 
that they are superior to ordinary quick 
oats we will gladly remit the cost of the 
package. 








SENSI, sa., 
Ree NEM te 
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Get the attractive illustrated catalog. It's free. Just 
write Mother's Coupon Dept. E-4, Room 1708 
80 E. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill 








Mother's Oats..China Brand 


Mother’s Oats comes in 2 styles: the Regular, and Quick Mother’s that cooks in 2/2 minutes 


See 4 
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Your hand is Steadier 


Target Shooting - 
a useful and healthful 
accomplishment 


ACKED by the accuracy and 
dependability of a Colt Target 


Revolver or Automatic Pistol, one 


finds it easy to become adept in the art of shoot- 
ing. Men and women are finding a new source 
of beneficial outdoor recreation—clean, competi- 


tive sport—the development of steadier 
quicker, keener eye—added self-reliance 
dence in an emergency. 


The Colt .22 caliber Police Positive Target Re- 


volver here illustrated is an ideal arm for 


or expert marksmen. Built on a .38 caliber frame, 
with full, comfortable grip. Safe, positive, perfectly 


balanced. 


Like all Colt Arms, it is forged from special steels accurately 
machined, hand finished, fitted and assembled, then expertly 


target tested in Colt’s Shooting Gallery. Test ta 
panies each Arm. Among the thousand operations 


ess, it must successfully pass no less than 200 gauge and visual 
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nerves, a 
and confi- 


Let Colt’s Service Department 
aid you in selecting the Arm 
best suited to your needs; in 
solving your shootingproblems 
and in organizing a local Re- 
volver Club. 


beginners 


The New Colt’s Catalog is an 
historical, instructive, descrip- 
tive Fire Arms Manual, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Write for 
Catalog No. 32. 


rget accom- 
in this proc- 


inspections. Is it any wonder that Colts are Standard of the 
Fire Arms World? The Colt Positive Lock embodied in Colt 


Revolvers makes accidental discharge impossible 


COLT’S PATENT FIR 


SMALL ARMS 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





E ARMS MEG. CO. 2 
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Keep Your 


TOOLS 
SHARP 


Lighten Your Labor! ’ 


ERE isa farm tool that certainly pays its way. 
It will sharpen practically every edg 


tool. For instance mower knife sections with- 


out, removing the knife from the machine 


put a real time saving edge on spades, hoes, corn 
knives—in fact you will find it the handiest s!.arpening 
tool you have ever used. Get one from your hardware 
dealer and you will wonder how you ever got along with- 
For sharpening scythes and grass hooks you will 
find nothing better than the Aloxite Brand Scythe Stone. 


CARBORUNDUM 


out it. 


BRAND 


Send for booklet F-2 ‘‘Carborundum on the Farm” 








Dealer or 
Direct 


ey 


e farm 


it will 


57 FILE 


The CARBORUNDUM Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Canadian Carborundum Co, 


, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


( Carborundum is the Registered Trade Mark of The Carborundum Company for its Products ) 
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Add seasonings. See how much better 
they taste than the ones do when you 
pour off the can juice and add water to 
cook them in.” 

‘““That’s interesting. I always use the 
juice on my canned vegetables. I'l! 
surely try it.’’ 

“T find canned meat, canned fish, and 
canned soups of great value in meal 
planning. There are also many specialty 
packs that I use to give variety to my 
meal planning. I keep a stock of canned 
foods of many varieties on my pantry 
shelf, and find them so useful. I can get 
a meal from soup to dessert, and find 
that my family enjoys it.” 

“Canned food should never stand in 
an open tin can, should it?” 

“Why not,” her friend asked, “‘you 
let milk stand in tin pans when you set 
it for cream, don’t you?”’ 

“Oh! yes.” 

“Food left in an open tin can must be 
kept in a cool place; it should be covered 
to keep it free from dust or flies. Th« 
same care should be given to it that is 
given to any food product to keep it 
clean and cold.” 

“Then there is nothing in the tin can 
itself that is injurious to health?” 

“No, nothing. Usually we do not open 

cans very neatly, and so from the house- 
keeping standpoint they do not look 
well because food sticks to the jagged 
edges. But as far as the can itself is con- 
cerned, there is no reason why food 
should not stay in it after the can is 
opened, if good care is taken of it. Some 
‘ans are lined with a gold-colored en- 
amel. Red fruits are put up in them. 
The enamel prevents the fruit from los- 
ing its color. Corn is often put up in 
cans lined with a dull, gold-colored 
enamel. This is used to prevent discol- 
oration of the corn.” 

“That’s interesting. I’ve noticed dif- 
ferences in the color of the inside of 
cans, but I never thought much about 
it before. I am going to find out what 
‘vanned foods my grocer has. I think it 
will be fun to have an all-canned-foods 
dinner. And now I can go to the club. 
I am so glad. Thanks a lot. I’ll tell you 
tomorrow how the family liked the 
dinner.” 

“Wait just one minute. There’s an- 
other point you must remember. Learn 
to economize by knowing the dimen- 
sions in standard cans. When buying 
your products, surprise the grocer by 
asking for a pint of peas, or a quart of 
corn. Each different size is numbered, 
and the wise buyer will learn which num- 
ber contains the right amount of food for 
her family.” 


Timely Hints for the Busy 
Housewife 
ROWN sugar will not become hard 
or lumpy if it is kept in the bread 
box of the kitchen cabinet. To keep 
powdered sugar free from lumps, place 
it in a can or pail with a tight-fitting lid. 

Potatoes may be baked in a very 
short time, if allowed to stand for 10 
minutes in very hot water after scrub- 
bing, then placed directly on the grate 
of the oven. 

Much stooping on wash day may be 
avoided by using this simple helper: 
Obtain a piece of No. 9 wire and bend a 
hook in each end. Hang it on the clothes- 
line, and place the wet clothes in a buck- 
et on the lower hook. It can then be slid 
along the line ahead of you, and the 
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next piece is always within easy reach. 

Using one of the small slaw cutters or 
vegetable slicers, cut up several bars of 
your favorite laundry soap at once, and 
have soap flakes all ready to use on 
wash day. 

To make perfect pastry shells, line 
one tin with crust, then press another 
tin the same size into it, and bake. The 
paste does not blister, and the crust may 
remain in its tin to receive the filling and 
meringue. 

Label fruit, jelly, or meat jars while 
still hot, by writing on the jar with a 
wax crayon. Light colors for dark foods, 
and dark ones for light foods show up 
plainly. 

To carry pies to your club or church 
supper, secure a square cardboard box, 
just large enough for the pies; cut slits 
in the sides thru which a thin wooden 
board may be slipped, and just high 
enough to leave room for a pie under- 
neath. Put in the pie, slip in the board, 
then another pie on top of the board if 
you wish. Several pies could be carried 
in one box in this way, by using a board 
between each pair of pies. 

To simplify the task of rolling cracker 
or bread crumbs, place in a small cloth 
sack and tie, then crush finely with a 
rolling pin. 

lo store gladiolus bulbs safely, place 
the bulbs in tin coffee cans which have 

id holes punched in the lids. 

Hot dish mats may be made from dis- 

rded inner tubes, cut in circles or ovals 

the desired size, with the edges scal- 
loped. Covered with a dainty doily, 
they serve the purpose as well as the 
ones purchased from the store.—A. C. 
Biss Nebr. 


These Successful Farming 


Services Will Help You 


No. S-E-!. Entertainment Leaflet 
2 cents). 
No. S-E-2. Community Club Stunts 


(6 cents). 
No. S-E-3. Colonial Playlet (4 cents). 
No. S-E-4. The May Bee (2 cents 
No. S-E-5. An Amalgamated Birth- 
day Party (2 cents). 


No. S-E-6. This Bookish Day (2 
cents). 
No. S-E-7. Reading for Profit and 


Pleasure (2 cents) 

No. S-E-8. A Columbus Day Pro- 
gram (2 cents) 

No. S-E-9. Words and Their Uses 
(2 cents). 

No. S-E-10. The Plymouth Rock 
Party (2 cents). 


No. S-E-I1. Program Pointers (2 
cents). 

No. S-E-12. Harvest Haunts (2 
cents). 

No. S-E-14. Everyday Heroes (2 
cents). 

No. S-E-15. Appreciation of the 


Out-of-Door World (2 cents). 

No. S-F-1. Canned Meat Before and 
After (2 cents). 

No. S-F-3. Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds (2 cents). 

No. S-F-4. Campfire Menus (4 cents). 

No. S-F-5. Time-Table for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 

Favorite Recipes From the Canned 
Meat Contest (10 cents). 

Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 
cents). 

Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents). 

he Farmhouse Keeps Pace (20 

cents). 

Folk Dances and How To Do Them 
(15 cents). 

Oldtime Quilting Patterns (10 cents). 

Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents). } 

The Poultry Flock (10 cents). | 

Our Babies (30 cents). 

The Growing Child (30 cents). 

Health Programs for Rural Groups 
(2 cents). 

Meal Planning Chart (2 cents). 





ALL inguiries relating to any of our 
features, such as home furnishings, | 


foods, health, kitchen equipment, or | 
poultry raising, will receive prompt 
attention. 
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Each Willard battery fits a 
definite requirement of a 
definite car or group of cars. 
There are seventeen types 
in four sizes on the Willard 
chart. Select the type and 
electrical size of Willard 
battery that fits your car and 
your driving habits and you 
have picked the biggest value 
in batteries. But you can’t 
make that selection without 
engineering guidance. 

The “electrical size” chart 
displayed by the Willard 
dealer in your community 
gives you the car manufac- 
turer’s recommendations on 
the electrical size of battery 
required by the car you 
drive. It’s a safe guide to 
sound value in batteries. Re- 
member this, too—Willard 
is the choice of 76 makers 
of cars, trucks and busses. 





Will 
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See Advertising Index, pages 116, 11, 


THREAD- RUBBER 
INSULATION 
FOR HARD DRIVERS 


If you’re an average driver 
you can count on economical 
service from a standard 
wood-insulated Willard. 

If your season’s mileage 
runs into five figures—if 
you’re a hard driver— you'll 
save battery dollars as well 
as time and inconvenience by 
using a Thread-Rubber insu- 
lated Willard. 

Don’t confuse Thread- 
Rubber Insulation with rubber 
cases. Thread-Rubber is a 
patented insulating material 
used inside the battery. You 


can get it only in Willard. 
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No. 3363. The simplicity of this 
frock makes it adaptable to any 
figure and for many different occa- 
sions. One can see this design lend- 
ing itself nicely to the new spring 
fabrics, in soft woolens, or many of 
the new silks. The lovely small 
geometrical designs in prints would 
be nice for the stouter figure. If prints 
were not preferred the plain crepes 
are beautiful. Notice how the circu- 
lar skirt in wrapped treatment falls 
in a graceful drape at left-side 
front, giving the figure charming 
length. This is designed for sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 354 
yards of 39-inch matevial with % 
vard of 10-inch contrasting. 


No. 3363 








i0ns 


No. 449. No woman of fashion 
can resist prints in silks, chiffons, 
or cottons this season. This design, 
which is suggested for silks, is popu- 
lar for its many interesting yet con- 
servative points. The slenderizing 
lines, the gracefully flaring skirt, 
and the predominating simplicity 
will make this garment desirable. 
Another pleasing feature is the 
bows used as trimming which are 
made of contrasting materials. This 
is one of fashion’s favorite touches 
in decoration this season. “A frock of 
this sort is outstandingly smart for 
all-day occasions. It is designed for 
sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, and 36 to 
46 inches bust. 














No. 3388. Even the little lady 
may have flares in her frocks, too. 
This bloomer dress is a one-piece 
flared model. The decorative touches 
are cleverly planned for the child’s 
frock; double cuffs, tiny Peter Pan 
collar, and bands of material around 
the bottom of the frock and bloom- 
ers. Prints may be trimmed in 
plain materials or vice versa. This 
garment is designed for sizes 2 to 6 
years. Size 4 requires 174 yards of 
39-inch material with 4 yard of 
36-inch material for trimming. 





No . 3386 


w 

No. 3386. Another dress with a 
few different ideas that make it 
more than merely tailored. At the 
neck and cuffs there are provisions 
for a collar and cuff set which lends 
the loungerie touch so good this 
season. The belt or girdle made of 
the same material as the dress is 
simply tied in front instead of using 
a buckle or snap. This is very effec- 
tive when the belt is lined with a dif- 
ferent color. Designed for sizes 16, 
18 years, and 36, 42 inches bust 
measure. 








No. 406. A suspender dress which 
is popular for the young girl. Even 
the small high school gir] is claiming 
the right to choose this type of 
dress. The skirt may be made of 
woolen, silks, cottons, or linens. The 
blouse of course must be chosen 
from harmonizing materials. This is 
designed for girls 4 to 14 years. 

If the girls are interested in mak- 
ing dresses in school this would be 
a nice type: A pleated skirt with a 
yolk, with suspenders made of the 
same material as the skirt. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, April, 1930 


Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa, at 12 cents each. 
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These are 
the clothes of 


Suceessful 
en 


Selling this month in all 
5, Gi Penney Stores at 
$19.75 - $24.75 - $29.75 


N any one of 1,400 cities you can 
I walk into a J. C. Penney store this 
month and try on these splendidly 
made suits. 


When you closely examine one of 
these Spring suits, we believe you'll 
find that in every detail they measure 
up to your own high standards of 
good tailoring . . . smart style... 
and high-grade fabrics. 


For here are mixtures, stripe effects 
and overplaids, in worsteds, unfin- 
ished worsteds, cassimeres and nov- 
elty twists . . . in just the shades you 
want for summer wear. Rich browns, 
light summer tans and grays. Blues 
that range from light gray-blue to a 
rich, dark midnight. 


We have tailored these splendid 
woolens into the season’s most fash- 
ionable models. We have made each 
one with all the expert care that such 
fine fabrics deserve . . . and have 
created for you a suit you will be 
proud of wherever you go. 


Indeed, you would expect us to 
secure for you suits like these. For 
we of the J. C. Penney Company serve 
5 million men throughout the coun- 
try. Their aggregate orders enable us 
to buy from leading manufacturers 
at surprisingly low prices. And that 
benefit we pass on to our customers 
by giving them the tremendous sav- 
ings their large orders earn for us. 


This spirit of friendly codperation 
is reflected in the organization of 
every J. C. Penney store. Your local 
manager keeps the retail price of all 
his merchandise very close to our low 
purchase cost. To enable him to do 














Smartly Tailored... Beautifully Finished ... Handsome Materials 


this we place at his command the en- 
tire resources of this great organiza- 
tion ... keep him constantly informed 
on modern business methods of elim- 
inating waste at every step of store 
operation. And every cent thus saved 
is taken off the retail price. 


To prove to your own satisfaction 
how true this is, just step into your 
local J. C. Penney store today. And 
after you try on these well-tailored 
suits let our manager show you the 
other unusual values in the men’s 
department. 


If you do not know the address of 
our nearest store, write to us and we 
will tell you. We will send you, too, a 
FREE copy of our illustrated ‘‘Store 
News.’’ Please address the J. C. Pen- 
ney Company, Inc., 330 West 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


J. C. PENNEY CO. we. 
DEPT. STORES 


Largest Department Store in the World 


See Advertising Index, pages 116 













































THE ARDSLEY 


The young men in the foreground 
wear our Ardsley . .. a 2-button 
model with peak or notch lapel, 
single-breasted easy fitting coat and 
medium high-set shoulders. Soft roll 
lapel . . . $19.75, $24.75 and $29.75. 


THE BROADMOOR 


The man nearest the car wears our 
Broadmoor, a 2-button, notch-lapel 
golf model that has long trousers and 
plus-four knickers. $24.75 and $29.75 


THE COMMODORE 


The Commodore, at left above, is a 
semi-conservative 3-button suit, cut 
with a notch lapel and straight body 
lines . . . $19.75, $24.75 and $29.75. 






. »« Under more than 1,400 Roofs! 
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CHALLENGES 


Any Dry Battery, of Equal Size...to Equal 
Its Capacity, Power, Length of Service, 
Dependability and Uniformity 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 





BURGESS Products 
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Forty-one muscles that 
may get sore! 


41 muscles in one arm and 
hand...soeasy tomake them 
lame from overstrain or 
overwork. And how that 
stiffness can hurt! Makes 
you feel “all in.” 





Torelieve stiff muscles quickly 
apply Sloan’s Liniment. 
Sloan’s warms the body like 
sunshine. Drives away pain 
Used in 13 million homes. Get 
a fresh bottle from your drug- 


SLOAN’S LINIMENT. 
FARR FENCE 


cen OE rc Z = 
| iu cents EZUGRINING ROUSE 
Freight Paid 


Fence in Iil.. “In Ohio. 18¢ in lowa an 
only slichtly hi nes in other states. 


























Protect 
Give life-time protection at low cost. In- 


Barnett Pure Copper Rods prevent lightning loss 

life and property 

stalled on money back guarantee. Don’t take chances with 
Lightning. Write today for FREE book “Lightning” 

ull gauge, full- 


pen Can you _— for the Barnett 
earth steel, heavily galvanized, 30 Days’ Free AGENTS WANTED Agency? rk all or spare time 


rial. Low pri on Barb Wire, 4 
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Your Favorite Quickbreads 
[ Continued from page 33 ] 


Date and Nut Loaf 


1 cupful of dates l teaspoc nful 
1 cupful of boiling water soda 


Let the above stand while preparing 
the following batter: 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 14 teaspoonful of salt 
or fat (scant) egg, unbeaten 


level) of 


1 
l "BE 

44 cupful of brown sugar 1 cup ong of chopped wal- 

nu 


Mix in order given, ro add above 
date mixture, and at least 114 cupfuls of 
bread flour sifted with 1 level teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder and 4 cupful of 
graham flour. Bake about 1 hour in a 
slow oven. This makes one nice sized 
loaf which will be found delightful when 
sliced real thin to be served at a lunch- 
eon, for pienics, or the school child’s 
lunch basket. It stays moist and the 
flavor is even better when a day or tw 
old. 


t 


Scotch Scones 


2 cupfuls of flour 3 tablespoonfuls of short- 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking ening 
powder 2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of salt lg cupful of milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 


Sift together flour, baking powder, 
salt, and sugar; add shortening and mix 
in very lightly. Beat eggs until light; 
add milk to eggs and add slowly to mix- 
ture. Roll out one-half inch (or less) 
thick on floured board; cut into pieces 
two inches square and fold over, making 
them three-cornered. Place in greased 


| baking pan; brush with milk; dust with 


sugar; bake about 25 minutes in hot 
oven. Sugar may be omitted if you do 
not desire a sweet bread. Makes 15 
scones. 

Bacon Muffins 


i egg, beaten light 

1 eupful of milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of bacon 
drippings 


1 cupful of flour 
34 cupful of cornmeal 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
2to4 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar 4 teaspoonfuls of baking 
Dash of nutmeg powder 
2 tablespoonfuls of crisp bacon, chopped finely 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients, add 
beaten egg and milk; stir well. Add 
bacon drippings; beat vigorously, add 
crisp chopped bacon and beat well. 
Bake about 25 minutes in a moderately 
hot oven. 

Quick Coffee Cake 


1 cupful of sugar 1 egg 
3 level tablespoonfuls of 1% eupfuls of flour 
butter 14 teaspoonful of salt 
14 cupful of sweet milk 2" level teaspoonfuls of 
bs iking powde r 


Cream butter and sugar, beat the egg 
and add milk; add flour sifted with bak- 
ing powder and spread dough in oblong 
pan and cover with quartered peaches 
(canned peaches may be used) ; sprinkle 
with flour and sugar, dot with butter, 
and bake 20 minutes in moderately hot 
| oven. This is a delicious quickbread 
that could claim its place as a dessert 
as well as tea cake. 


——— 
LEGACIES 

He left no houses, 
No golden store, 


| But the burdened wept 
| Alt his humble door. 


He left no silver, 

No furrowed field, 

| But the y knelt and mourned, 

} | Whom his faith had healed. 





He left no riches, 

For which 

| But a world more fair 
| For his having bee mn. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 
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Details Were Missing 


Laundry Manager: “Morning, sir.” | 

Timid Customer: “Ah, good morn- | 
ing. I-er-don’t want to complain but I 
would like a little more shirt on my 


laundry.” 


A Permanent Vacation 


Jones: ‘Too bad, I hear that Brown 
has gone to his everlasting rest.”’ 

Smith: “You don’t say? So he finally 
landed that government job after all?” 


Certainly, Madam 


Grocer: ‘What is it, madam?” 

Young Bride: “I want a pound of 
mincemeat and please take it from a 
nice young mince.” 


Art For Heart’s Sake 


She: “Can you draw?” 
: He: “A little—why?”’ 
She: ‘Then draw closer.” 


Keeping Up Appearances 


First Traveler: ‘‘What’s the idea in 
sending a blank sheet of paper in that 
envelope to your wife?” 

Second Traveler: ‘‘We haven’t spoken 
to each other for three weeks.”’ 


The Comforter 


Aunt Agatha was recovering from an 
attack of flu, and was somewhat upset 
to have well-meaning but tactless visi- 
tors tell her how ill she still looked. 

Her nephew, a sympathetic little 
lad, was doing his best to comfort her. 

“Don’t you let ’em make you feel bad, 
auntie,” he said, “I don’t think you 
look a bit worse than you always do.” 


The Guiltless Ghost 


Mother: ‘Now rémember, Willie, 
there’s a ghost in that dark cupboard 
where I keep the cake.”’ 

Willie: “It’s funny you never blame 
the ghost when some of the cake goes. 
Chen it is always me.” 


An Invitation 





Timid Lover: 


“T have a‘half mind to 
kiss you.” 


Modern Flapper: “If you had a whole 


mind you would have done it an hour 


ago, 


The Reason 


“See here, waiter, this apple pie has- 
nt any apples in it.” 

“T-know it, sah; it am made of evapo- 
rated apples.” 








cuffs when they come back from the 









































































Warm, ‘tight construction 
costs little, increases farm 
profits amazingly 


ARNS, poultry, milk, hog 

houses can now be built 
warmer, tighter than ever before. 
Balsam- Wool makes the cost so 
low every farmer can have the 
warm, heat- tight construction 
that experts urge. 

When you see Balsam- Wool 
you will notice that it looks like 
sheep’s wool. In your buildings 
it is practically as warm as 
sheep’s wool. It is trueinsulation. 

In Balsam-Wool buildings 
stock and poultry keep warm 
on far less feed. They stay 
healthy. All year round they 
produce steadily. Young stock 
grow faster. Egg and milk pro- 
duction increase. 

Thus the low cost of Balsam- 
Wool comes back to you many 
times over. Year after year 
Balsam- Woolearns youmoney, 
as long as your buildings stand. 

Your house, too, can be made 
warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer, with Balsam-Wool. 


Tuck it in between top 
FO A guaranteed Weyerhaeuser product 


Ir Tucks In! 


Around windows and doors, in all places 
where cold, wind and dampness might enter, 
Balsam-Wool tucks in snugly. Thick and 


flexible, it is true insulation 


F Gia your 
‘buildings this 


story ceiling joists or rafters. 
It is a simple job. 

The thick, fleecy strips of 
Balsam- Wool are flexible. They 
tuck in. Every crack and crevice 
is easy to caulk. Only a flexible 
material can do this kind of heat- 
tight job. 

Your lumber dealer will give 
youall facts about Balsam-Wool. 
If you wishasample or free plans 
for Balsam-Wool farm buildings, 
mark the coupon below. Mail it to: 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Cloquet, Minn. 


Also makers of Nu-Wood—the All 
Wood Insulating Wall Board and 
Lath. Sold only through 
Retail Lumber Dealers 





WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Box N-3, Cloquet, Minnesota 
Please send me complete information 


on the use of Balsam-Wool in the build- 
ings checked: 


OC] New Home © Present Home 


OC) Poultry House ] Dairy Barn 
0) Brooder House © Milk.House 
O Hog House 
Name ... 
Address 
R. F.D. ? State 


Lumber Dealer’s Name 











B alsam-Wool 2lanke 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 
See Advertising 


Index, pages 116, 117 

















HE modern boy likes to think of 

his room as a den, where he can 

entertain his friends in peace. 
Comfort is the first requirement, 
but if the room can be attractive, 
so much the better. How often 
we assemble all the left-over pieces 
of furniture for the boy’s 
room, and let it go at that, 
trusting that some day when 
time is more plentiful we 
will do something different. 

That day never seems to 
come. We get discouraged, 
and wish we had a few more 
hours in the day to put 
some individual touches in 
the home to make it more 
livable. These individual touches take 
time, but cost so little once we make up 
our minds. A pint of paint, a few ideas, 
and a grain of enthusiasm in a short time 
will transform the drabbest interior into 
a delightful place in which to spend our 
leisure hours. 

The room that reflects the personality 
of the occupant is not necessarily an ex- 
pensive one, for many charming rooms 
are achieved at a mini- 
mum of cost. Accessories 
express the individual, 
while chairs, beds, and 
tables are standard pieces 
of furniture that may be 
used by anyone. These 
pieces should be simple, 
comfortable, and inéon- 
spicuous (related to each 
other in style and size if 
possible) ; but they arenot 
the personal touches that 
make a room a distinctive part of the 
individual occupant. 

There are certain things any boy can 
do to change the drabness of his room. 
The making of colorful accessories is the 
most important. The illustrations are 
suggestive of the things in which most 
boys are interested. All of them are har- 
monious in color and character, and 
may be made with very little equipment 
and expense. 

The main furnishings of the room 
must be considered first. It will be 
necessary to have all backgrounds as 
inconspicuous as possible if the boy ex- 
pects to get an interesting effect from his 
accessories. That is, the draperies should 
be plain in color, made of monk’s cloth, 
Osnaburg, unbleached muslin, or theat- 
rical gauze. They may be left natural in 
color, or dyed to carry out one of the 
main colors of the scheme. 

The floor may need to be painted, 
possibly a dark blue, with one or more 
simple, durable rugs for covering. The 
bedspread must also be simple, service- 

ble, and nonwrinkleable. Blue or tan 
burlap will answer this purpose very 
well. If there is an odd chair or bookcase 
it may be painted Chinese red to har- 
monize with the other accessories. 

Leave the-fluffy valances for the girls 
and give the boys a wooden cornice 
board, such as pictured, which is used 
instead of a valance board at the top of 





Another view of the elephant 
book ends 
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ive the Boy a Chance 
He Will Enjoy Furnishing His Room 


By LAURA HOLMES 






A cornice board 
for the window 
with ship and 
waves design 


Design for book ends 


An oil cloth pillow 


with an airplane 
design, (left), shelves 
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p for books or statues 
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(right), and @ poster 
hanging (below) 
make the boy’s room 
of his own taste 
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draperies. It is made of plain three- 
quarter-inch white pine, is as long as;the 
width of the window; height, 7 inches 
for the ship and about 3 inches for the 
waves. This must be carefully planned 
and sketched in pencil, transferred to 
the wood, and sawed out with a small 
coping saw. 

At the ends of the board are 34-inch 


wooden turns which allow for projection ~ 


from the window. The corners should 
be mitered, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. All rough edges are sand- 
papered, then the board is painted with 





poster paint, which dries almost imme- 
diately. Finally it is given 2 or 3 coats 
of transparent white shellac for a finish. 


This cornice board fits over the 
casing of the window, covers the 
rods and top of the draperies, 
producing a very interesting and 
pleasing effect if used with 
plain-colored draperies. 

The elephant book ends 
are made of the same kind 
of wood. The simple ele- 
phant outline is traced on 
one-half-inch white pine 
and sawed out. The ele- 
phants are placed at the 





A chest for rare treasures 
that the 


own room can make 


master of his 


ends of a 12-inch board, 
the width of which is de- 
termined by measuring 
the distance from one ele- 
phant leg to the other 
(outside measurements). 

These elephants are 
fastened to the board by 
means of small right-an- 
gled hinges, fastened to 
each leg and the top edges 
of the wooden strip. These 
hinges allow the elephants 
to lie flat on the board if 
they are needed to be packed. If hinges 
are not used, the elephants may_ be 
nailed directly to the 12-inch strip. 
After sandpapering, the painting is 
done with poster paint, and finished 
with 2 or 3 coats of shellac. 

The treasure chest is any wooden box 
with ‘a hinged lid. This may be made 
from a packing box, which the local 
grocer may be glad to be rid of, or it 
may be made by any carpenter. The box 
will doubtless need sandpapering for a 
smoother finish. 

The straps are leather, and may be 
nothing more than old harness strips. 
These are nailed in place with large- 
headed copper nails. The nails are an 
important part of the design, and have 
special interest. If you do not have any 
leather, use strips of wood and paint 
them black, using the copper headed 
nails for decoration just the same. An- 
other suggestion is to paint strips on the 
box to represent straps. 

The box is painted with red-orange 
poster paint and shellacked, or painted 
with enamel, lacquer, or flat house 
paint. This treasure chest is ideal for 
bats, balls, boxing gloves, skates, and 
other articles that need to be out of sight 
when not in use. 

[ Please turn to page 48 | 




























Here’s an easy way of setting rid 








COOLS while you shave 


and the coolness lingers! 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 





\ 7 HEN your scalp itches or burns, when your hair is 
dull and lifeless, and when you are bothered with 
loose dandruff, start using full strength Listerine on the 


hair and see how quickly you note improvement. 


Simply douse it on full strength and massage the 


scalp vigorously with the finger tips. 


Listerine dislodges and dissolves accumulations on 
the scalp and removes dandruff particles from the hair. 
Being a germicide capable of killing germs in 15 seconds, 
it readily takes care of any infection that may be pre- 
sent. And being healing in action, it soothes, heals 


and invigorates the scalp. 


LISTERI 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC—Kills germs in 15 seconds 


O 


dandruff 


If you have loose dandruff, a few treatments with Lis- 


terine will usually be enough to overcome it. Stubborn 


cases may take longer. 

A great many thousands of people have used Listerine this 
way and are enthusiastic about its ability to overcome unpleasant 
and embarrassing conditions of the scalp and hair. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., ie ® 


NE 





Note to Medical and 
Dental profession: 


When prescribing a mouth wash for germ- 
icidal purposes, make certain that it is a 
germicide; and not merely ac wlored prepara- 
tion which is only deodorant and astringent. 











See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 











Home-made, 
for only a 
few cents 























Use a home-made 3-in-One Dustless 
Dust Cloth a few times and you discover 
that your furniture looks surprisingly new. 


The reason is this: As you wipe off the dust 
you rub ina little 3-in-One from the cloth 
-—and 3-in-One is a wonderful furniture 
polish and preservative. Produces a de- 
lightfully clean luster and prevents the 
finish of furniture from drying out. 


3-in-One 


Make your 3-in-One Dustless Dust Cloth 
this way: Slightly moisten any soft cloth 
with 3-in-One and allow a short time for 
the oil to permeate the cloth thoroughly. 


Easy, isn’t it? And so economical! Why 


not make one today ? 


3-in-One is unique. Three oils, of animal, 
mineral and vegetable origin, are combined 
by the secret 3-in-One process, producing 
new properties not possessed by any ordi- 
nary single oil. Costs a trifle more. Worth 
a lot more. 


Sold everywhere by ‘ drug, notion, 


grocer’, 


n irdware, department and general stores. 


Three size bottles and two size Handy 
Oil Cans 

Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


130 William Street New York, N. Y 


FREE SAMPLE 


Send a postal for generous 
sample and illustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses ° Both free. 





The hanging bookshelf is almost self- | 


explanatory. It may be any convenient | 


size. The profile of the ends must be 
carefully worked out on wrapping paper. 
The shelves are at least 41% inches deep. 


Small nails are used to assemble the | 


parts and Chinese red poster paint or 


lacquer used for the finish. 
All boys will want maps and posters, 


since they are very decorative. They 


are large, simple, and colorful. These 
may be procured from steamship and 


| railroad companies, summer resorts, and 





any number of commercial places. Some- 
times they are merely tacked to the wall. 
The one shown in the illustration may 
be mounted on cambric, cheesecloth, or 
any other cheap cotton material. This 


| is done with paperhanger’s paste and 


requires care. It is advisable to press it 
while damp to get a smooth finish. 

Small painted wooden rods, round or 
half round, are tacked to the top and 
bottom to give weight and finish. At- 
tach two picture screw eyes for cord, and 
hang from the molding. Or place two 
nails in the wall to correspond with the 
screw eyes. This is the better way, be- 
cause it does away with the conspicuous 
picture cord. 


The pillow is made of blue oilcloth, | 


with simple scalloped raw edges. The 
white oilcloth plane is appliqued in 
place with machine stitching around the 
outline. 

The lampshade is nothing more than 
pleated wrapping paper. Buy a wire 
frame that is suitable in size for your 
lamp base. Measure the circumference 
of the wire frame base, and take a strip 
of wrapping paper 2) times that length. 
Cut the paper about 3 inches wider than 
the slant of the frame. Turn back 1 inch 
at the top and bottom to reinforce the 
shade, and mark off one-half inch paral- 
lel lines along its length. Pleat as in 
accordian pleating, using the pencil 
marks as guide lines. Punch holes in 
every pleat about three-fourths of aninch 
from top, using a paper punch, if you 
have one; if not, use a heavy darning 
needle. Run cord thru the holes, paste 
the ends of the shade together, and ad- 
just on the wire frame. A coat of shellac 
will help to give the shade a semitrans- 
parent finish. 

All these accessories may be assembled 
in one room. They will help make a 
bright cheerful place, that will radiate 
cheer, and one of which any boy may be 
justly proud, since he can help make it. 


Busy Work for Children 


ID you know that pretty vases and 

boxes or dovely strings of beads 
were in those prettily lined envelopes 
that are now so popular for greeting 
cards? I always hated to throw away 
those beautiful linings, and, no doubt 
other women feel the same way. After 
I found that vases and boxes could be 
made from them, I did a little experi- 
menting, and found they could, also, 
be used to make the loveliest beads. 

If you want a good-looking vase that 
will give no slightest hint of its origin, 
and one over which your friends will 
exclaim, save your gay linings and you 
will find it a very simple matter to have 
A small bottle of clear shellac and 
will be needed for the 


one. 
another of glue 
work. 

Any bottle or jar of good shape can 
be used for the vases. Glass or tin should 


be first given a coat of shellac to insure 





With The Boys 
By —CtséO 
America 


The Two Finest 
\ Products Of 
\\ Their Kind and 


\ Both Are Made 
Y 


By 








Give any boy his choice and he 
will select an Iver Johnson 
Bicycle every time because it 
rides easier, is stronger and safer, 
better looking and gives years of 
of top-notch service. Many 
Models, Colors and Sizes. 

Prices from $32.50 up. 
=n @® 

The New 
IVER JOHNSON 
22 CALIBER, BOLT ACTION 

SAFETY RIFLE 
The newest and safest thing out and 
already a tremendous “‘hit’’. The pat- 
ented automatic safety device prevents 
aiming or firing until the safety knob 
is snapped down. Handsome, accurate 
and performs like “a million dollars’, 
but costs only $7. 





See these famous 
products at your 
dealer’s or send 
fA for illustrated 
4 folders B in 
A colors describing 


ae | Yo the new Safety 
VY} 


> Rifle, Bicycles, 

o\ me tall _ j Velocipedes and 

eri { , Juniorcycles 
Be 

em o& 


(Sidewalk Cy- 
cles). 
IVER JOHNSON’SARMS&CYCLE WORKS 
70 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street; 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street; 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 


~ 























MAPLEINE 
HAM— As good as 


it soundse 
SPRINKLE a slice of raw ham an 
inch thick with flour. Melta little 
fat in a baking pan, preferably a 
piece cut from ham, and brown 


the ham in it. Stir a teaspoon of 


Mapleine into a half cup of water 
and a cup of crushed pineapple 
and pour over the ham. Bake 
slowly until tender. This is only 
one of the distinctive Mapleine- 
savored meat dishes given in our 
new “MaPLEINE COOKERY.” Free on 
request. In the meantime there's a 
small recipe folder with every bottle 
—<at your grocer’s. Crescent Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 52, Seattle, U.S.A. 


Meat Savor - Flavoring - Syrup Maker 
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paper sticking to the article. Dif- 
ent colors of paper, with their vari- 
se designs, are then cut into small 
ieces of irregular shape and pasted on- 
} the jar. These are fitted in place in 
» same way that a crazy quilt is fash- 
ned. A narrow strip of plain colored 
iper, preferably black, about one-fourth 
ch in width, is vasted around the top 
the jar. This gives the vase a more 
nished appearance than if the different 
lors are extended clear to the top. 
Care should be taken to distribute the 
minating colors over the jar. The 
acing should be irregular, but will 
roduce a balanced harmony if the col- 


rs are mixed judiciously. After the jar 


covered with the paper it is again 


hellacked to make it waterproof. 


Small boxes that may be used on the 


lresser look best covered with one, or at 


st two, kinds of paper. A large en- 
ype will be enough to cover a small 
x. Larger boxes may be covered in 
using contrasting colors. The 
ves may be shellacked or not, as pre- 
red. 
lor the beads, beside the paper and 
ellac, kindergarten beads of wood will 
needed for the foundation. With these 
iterials, any woman may have colored 
ids galore, rivaling in beauty the 
ietian or Bohemian beads bought in 
store. Every woman knows how 
‘h the right string of beads means to 
costume. 
Lovely blues, reds, greens, and yel- 
s, flecked with gold, silver, or with 
markings of harmonious colors, are 
e of the interesting beads that can 
made. Only one kind of paper should 
ised for a string of beads, as the de- 
and different colors in the paper 
rnish all the variety needed in so small 
object. 
lhe making of the bead is very sim- 
Cut a strip of paper just large 
gh to encircle the wooden bead, 
ch is used for the foundation. This 
rip should be about one-fourth inch 
ver than the length of the bead. On 
side of this strip of paper cut slashes 
it one-eighth of an inch in depth, 
ibout the same distance apart. Put 
ght coat of glue on the wrong side of 
paper, wrap around bead, and with 
ooden skewer press the cut edges of 
paper into the round hole at each 
the bead. Let it dry, and then 
it a light eoat of clear shellac. 
Small beads of glass in matching or 
rasting colors look well strung be- 
the larger beads. Clear glass 
ls look well with almost all colors, 
ne bunch will provide material for 
ber of strings, especially in these 
s when the short choker necklace is 
iso much.—E. J., Penn. 


Furnishing the Farm Home 


Now is the time to be interested 
n fashions in furniture. You may 
planning to buy this spring or at 
least add a few new pieces. If this 
s true you. will want suggestions for 
new furniture and for combining the 
ld and new. A booklet, ‘‘Furnish- 
ng the Farm Home” by Elsie Cul- 
ertson is just off the press. I tis full 
‘t new ideas and ready to help you 
with new furniture facts. Send 15 
cents to Successful Farming for this 
illustrated booklet planned especial- 
y for farm home needs. 





You can’t help but notice 


how much softer 
and lighter Kotex is 


Here is a sanitary pad that really fits 
... really protects. And women have 
the added assurance of knowing that 
85% of America’s leading hospitals 


.choose this very same absorbent. 


ODAY, with health and comfort 
4 oe greater and greater importance, 
women appreciate Kotex more than ever. 
For this sanitary pad is designed to fit 
securely, designed to protect adequately, 
without being in the least bulky. And 
it is soft ... even after hours of wear! 
No wonder doctors and nurses consider 
it the finest kind of health protection. 


Used in great hospitals 

If you were to think of the one source 
of authority on sanitary protection, 
what would it be? The medical world, 
certainly. Then you'll be glad to know 
that 85% of the country’s leading hos- 
pitals not only approve of, but actually 
use the very same material of which 
Kotex is made! This is Cellucotton 
(not cotton) absorbent wadding... . 
a cellulose substance which, for sanitary 
purposes, performs the same function 
as the softest cotton, but with 5 times 
the absorbency. 

The way the corners are rounded 
and tapered makes for great comfort. 
Kotex deodorizes . . . gives that final 
measure of daintiness. And it is so 
easily disposed of. Buy a box. Try it. 
After all, how else can you tell ? 

Kotex Company, Chicago, IIL. 








SAFE, SECURE... 


1 Keeps your mind at ease. 


2 Kotex is soft... Not ade- 
ceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. 
Buta delicate, lasting softness. 


3 The Kotex filleris far lighter 
and cooler than cotton, yet 
absorbs 5 times as much. 


4 Deodorizes, safely, thor- 
oughly, by a special process. 


Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 
or singly in vending cabinets, through West 
isinfecung Co. 





Ask for the New KOTEX BELT and the 
KOTEX SANITARY APRON at your 
drug store or department store. 











TRY KOTEX—FREE ... 3 Kotex pads will be 
mailed to you in a plain wrapper, as soon as this 
coupon is received. Also, a very interesting and val- 
uable booklet by Dr. G. H. Williamson on Personal 
Hygiene for Women. It answers many questions that 
are in every woman’s mind. The sample and the 
booklet are yours, at no cost. 


] 1 
1 KOTEX COMPANY, SF-4 l 
i Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of l 
i Dr. Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. ! 
] ! 
1 l 
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KOTEX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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Successful Recipes 


Fricassee of Lamb 

Take a breast of lamb and cut into 
pieces about 1'%4 inches square; season 
with salt and pepper. Put them into a 
saucepan with a quartered onion, 3 
cloves, 1 bay leaf, and 3 tablespoonfuls 
of butter. Cover the saucepan tightly, 
and let it steam gently for '% hour, 
shaking occasionally to prevent sticking 
or the cubes may be lightly browned 
before covering. Add 1 pint of boiling 
water, cover tightly, and boil gently for 
1 hour until very tender. Strain the 
sauce and thicken with 1 tablespoenful 
of flour (mix the flour smoothly with 
a little cold water before adding it to 
the sauce), boil a few minutes longer, 
and serve. A tablespoonful of very small 
capers may be added before 
serving.—G. W., Mo. 

Carrots and Cabbage 
au Gratin 

Four cupfuls of finely shred- 
ded cabbage, 2 cupfuls of shred- 
ded or finely diced carrots, 1 
teaspoonful of salt, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour, 114 cupfuls 
of milk, and coarse bread crumbs. 

Put cabbage and carrots into sauce- 
pan, add one-half ecupful of boiling 
water, cover, and cook slowly for 10 
minutes. Season with salt and cook 5 
minutes longer. Drain, saving the water. 
Melt butter, stir in flour, and slowly add 
milk, stirring constantly. Add water in 
which vegetables were cooked and cook 
the sauce until thick and smooth. Add 
vegetables and mix thoroly, seasoning 
with pepper and salt. Turn into a well- 
buttered baking dish, cover with bread 
crumbs, and dot with bits of butter. 
Bake 30 minutes in a moderate oven. 
Serve from the baking dish.—Mrs. A. 
K., Ohio. 


Nut Gelatine Salad 


L6 cupful of walnut meats 

5 hard boiled eggs 

4% cupful of chopped pi- 
mentos 

2 sweet pickles 


1 package of gelatine 

1 cupful of hot water 
\4 cupful of vinegar 

1 cupful of mayonnaise 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Soak gelatine in 2 tablespoonfuls of 
cold water. Pour on boiling water. Add 
nuts, eggs, pimentos, and pickles, all 
chopped fine. Vinegar and seasoning. 
Let stand until cool. Stir in mayon- 
naise and chill. This can be made in one 
large mold or in individual molds. Serve 
on lettuce. This will serve 12 people.— 
Mrs. A. M., Kansas. 


Strawberry Loaf 


2 cupfuls of fresh straw- 1 package of strawberry 
flavored gelatine 

1 pint, minus 4 cupful, 

of boiling water 
cupful of whipping 


cream 


berries, halvec 
12 marshmallows, cut in 
to pieces 


upful of sugar 1 


Combine strawberries, marshmallows, 
and sugar, mixing well. Let this stand 
at least 1 hour. Dissolve the gelatine in 
boiling water. Chill. When slightly 
thickened, beat with a rotary egg beater 
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T hese 


tested in our testing-tasting kitchen 


recipes have been carefully 


until frothy and thick. Fold in straw- 
berry mixture and the cream whipped. 
Turn into mold. Chill until firm. Un- 
mold. Serve in slices. This recipe serves 
from 8 to 12 and is grand for a party or 
afternoon refreshments.—Miss F. P., 
Nebraska. 
Baked Rhubarb With Dates or Prunes 


1 pint of rhubarb 
teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon 

14 teaspoonful of nutmeg 


1 pound of good dates or 
prunes 

Sugar 

14 cupful of water 


If prunes are used, wash well, soak 
overnight, simmer until tender, and re- 
move the stems. Cut the rhubarb up 
into inch lengths. Place a layer of 
buttered bread crumbs in the bottom of 
a baking dish; on top of this place a 
layer of rhubarb, then sprinkle with 

sugar and spices. On top of 
this place a layer of dates or 
prunes; then repeat until all 
the fruit has been used. Pour 
over the water, cover with 
buttered crumbs, and bake un- 
til rhubarb is soft. Serves from 
8 to 10.—M. M. W., Ohio. 
Dandelion Salad 


Select tender dandelions and 
soak in cold water, wash carefully, and 
sprinkle with salt. Let stand in a cool 
place till ready to use. For about one- 
half gallon of the leaves fairly closely 
packed, allow 8 slices of bacon or its 
equivalent of bacon. Fry the ham or 
bacon and remove from pan. Add 1 
tablespoonful of flour to pan but do not 
let it brown. 

Beat 2 eggs with 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Add one-half cupful of vinegar 
and pour into grease and flour and stir 
till it is thick and smooth. Cut the 
dandelions into pieces and stir into 
dressing while hot, remove to dish 
serve hot with potatoes, meat, 
and cornbread. If you like 
onions, add 2 green onions cut 
into bits. Wild lettuce or cel- 
ery cabbage may be used.— 

Mrs. B. M., Ind. 


Scalloped Hamburger and 
N 


les 


One package of noodles, 

boiled in salted water, 1 pound 

of hamburger fried with a little onion, 1 
green pepper and celery. Cut fine; add 
1 can of corn and 1 can of tomato soup. 
Drain noodles; add the above and add 
more water if the mixture seems dry. 
Put dots of butter on top and bake one 
hour. This serves from 10 to 12.—S. Tis 
Michigan. 

Coffee Souffle 


1% cupfuls of coffee 1 tablespoonful of gela- 
1 
1 


6 cupful of sugar tine 
2 cupful of sweet milk 3 eggs 
4 teaspoonful of salt 14 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Put coffee and one-fourth cupful of 
sugar in double boiler. Soak the gela- 
tine in the milk 10 minutes. Place coffee 
in the double boiler and heat to scalding. 


Add the sugar to the egg yolks and beat 
Then add gradually to the coffee and 
cook until slightly thickened. Add the 
gelatine soaked in the milk, then salt 
and vanilla, and stir until the gelatin 
is dissolved. Cool until slightly thick- 
ened then fold in egg white and chill. 
Serve topped with whipped cream. 
Mrs. J. C. T., Wisconsin. 
Butter Wafers 
16 cupful of butter 
1¢ cupful of sugar 
1 egg 
Cream butter. Add sugar gradually 
Add_well-beaten egg, flour, and flavor- 
ing. Drop small amounts, about % tea- 
spoonful, 3 inches apart on buttered 
sheet. Put a whole nutmeat or chopped 
nutmeats on each cookie and bake in a 
moderate oven (about 400 degrees) until 
crisp and light brown. Remove from pan 
immediately. These are very thin but 
delicate in texture.—Mrs. H. B. M.,Wis 
Tomato Jelly Salad 
Boil 3% cupfuls of stewed tomatoes 
(1 No. 2% can) with 1 stalk of celery, | 
sliced onion, 1 clove, a bay leaf, 4 green 
pepper pod, and 1 teaspoonful of sugar. 
After soaking 2 tablespoonfuls or |! 
package of gelatine in 44 cupful of cold 
water for a few minutes, pour it into the 
boiling tomatoes. When the mixture has 
been strained, add 14 teaspoonful of salt 
and pour it into molds and let stand 
in a cool place overnight, or until firm. 
Each moid is served on lettuce leaves 
with 1 teaspoonful of mayonnaise on the 
top, or the jelly molded in a big dish and 
cut into cubes, and used te garnish cold 
meats or other salads.— Mrs. E. R. J. 
Hot Beets 
Cook about a dozen medium-sized 
beets and when tender peel and chop 
fine. Melt one-fourth cupful of 
butter in a pan and place beets 
in this. Add one-half cupful of 
cream, 1 tablespoonful of flour, 
one-third cupful of vinegar, 1 
tablespoonful of sugar, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Mix and 
cook until thick and serve hot. 
This is a different way to serve 
beets and is very successful.— 
Mrs. G. D., 8. D. 


84 cupful of flour 
16 teaspoonful of vanill 
or lemon juice 


REMEMBER YOUR RECIPES 


It is almost summer time for the 
recipe contributors. At least we 
want you to send your favorite 
early summer recipes. We will ex- 
pect the June page to be the very 
best. We pay $1 for each recipe 
printed. Since there are so many 
contributed each month, it is im- 
possible to return them, so please 
keep a copy of the one you send 
us.—Editors. 
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Are 


there roses 
on your cheeks 
or in them? 


O have beautiful skin and a lovely complexion, 
eat yeast. Unlike the artificial and momentary 
effects wrought through the aid of cosmetics, 
yeast works with nature until its purifying and invig- 
orating action is manifest in clear eyes, satin-like skin, 
and fresh rosy complexion that indicates an inner 


well being. True beauty always comes from within. 


For health and beauty eat Yeast Foam or Magic 
Yeast. These yeasts are more palatable and easier 
to eat than other types of yeast. There are a num- 
ber of convenient and tasty ways to eat them. These 
suggestions are prepared in pamphlet form, a copy 
of which we would like to send you. 


Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast are also widely and 
most successfully used to correct constipation, appe- 
tite disorders and general run-down conditions. Ask 
for these yeasts by name; there is nothing “just the 
same’. For bread baking, and health building, Yeast 
Foam and Magic Yeast have enjoyed nationwide 
20pularity for over half a century. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


SUCCESSFUL 































...just the same 
except in name 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1753 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FARMING 


Please send me descriptive booklets on [_] yeast for 
health; [_] yeast for better bread; [_] yeast for poultry 


Package of 
5 cakes at your 
grocer 
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Roadster....... $495 
Phacton........ $495 
Sport Roadster. . $555 
Ss cnaduiks $565 
Sport Coupe .... $655 
Club Sedan ..... $625 
ee $675 
Sedan Delivery .. #595 
Light 


Delivery Chassis. $365 
114 Ton Chassis $520 
1144 Ton ; 

Chassis with Cab #625 


All prices f. 0. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 
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a Smooth 
» QOuiet-Powerful 


FARMING 


Ser Economical Transportation 








“at greatly reduced prices! 


In every town and county—from one section of America to another— 
the new Chevrolet Six is earning the greatest public welcome ever 


accorded a new Chevrolet car. 


For in this smoother—faster— better 
Six, Chevrolet has provided, in 
greater measure than ever before, all 
those qualities that make a car desir- 
able for service on the farm. Yet 
the world’s largest 6-cylinder pro- 
duction has made it possible to offer 
this car—at greatly reduced prices! 


Scores of vital improvements and 
refinements contribute to every 
phase of its performance—comfort— 


endurance—economy—and safety. 


The 50-horsepower 6-cylinder 
valve-in-head motor is smoother, 
faster, more vigorous. The new 
rear axle is stronger and more 
powerful. The new fully-enclosed 
4-wheel braking system is positive 
in any kind of weather. The new 
clutch, transmission, spring shackles, 


and front axle are more efficient and 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


dependable. And the four Lovejoy 
hydraulic shock absorbers provide 
maximum comfort and stability on 


rough, rutty roads. 


But most impressive of all from the 
standpoint of the man who expects 
exacting service from his motor 
car—is Chevrolet’s marvelous over- 
all economy. Not only does it 
deliver better than 20 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline, but its main- 


tenance cost is exceptionally low. 


Wherever you live, whatever your 
motoring needs, by all means try 
out the new Chevrolet Six. The 
farther you go, the more you will 
marvel that so smooth—so fast—so 
powerful a Six could sell for such 
greatly reduced prices. See your 
Chevrolet dealer today! 
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(ood Manners for Delegates 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


N A FEW weeks I am going as dele- 
gate from our church to the district 
conference of the missionary soci- 

This is a great event for me as 
| rarely leave home: 

‘‘My traveling expenses will be paid by 
ur local society, und I am to be enter- 
ained with another lady at the home of 

school teacher. The conference will 

last two days, but my husband and I 
hink it would be nice for me to stay a 
ew days longer, do some shopping, and 
see some of the sights of Salem, which 

quite a big city. Would it be all right 
for me to suggest this to our hostess? 

\lso please tell me what to take in the 
way of clothes, and help me to make a 

good appearance on the trip.’’ 

This letter called for a personal reply, 

it with the convention season at hand, 

summary of my letter may interest 
any women readers of Successful 

‘arming just now. 

lirst, being entertained as a delegate: 
f your hostess is not paid for the room 

you occupy, by the hospitality or con- 
ference committee, you are in exactly 
the position of a personal guest in her 
home. This plan is usually followed by 
church people. 

If, on the other hand, she is paid to 
entertain you, she is in the position of 
an owner of a hotel or boarding house. 

In the first case, your hostess has 
probably agreed to entertain you for 
the length of the conference only. You 
should not remain longer in her home 
without making satisfactory business 
arrangements. This can be done tact- 
fully. At the end of the first day, you 
will be able to judge of her means, and 


ebtLes. 


Spring 


LL during the winter months we 
were wearing tight felt hats. We 
probably did not wash our heads as 

often as we should. We probably did 
‘t brush our hair or massage our scalps 


all. In faet, with many of us, our 
ole time was so taken up keeping 
varm that our hair was sadly neglected. 
Now happy days are here again— 
iys when it is positively fun to wash 
s hair and dry it out-of-doors in the 
esh air and sunshine. 
here is nothing that will restore the 
ss and shine to your hair like a few 
ip treatments. These you can easily 
‘ yourself. The night before you are 
ng to shampoo your hair is the best 
for the scalp treatment. 
lake a little olive oil and castor oil (in 
inch either one by itself may be used, 
best results will be obtained if you 
them, using equal parts of each.) 
at the oil—not too hot for you to 
tortably dip a little pat of cotton 
it—and then apply to your scalp. 
this is getting ahead of the story. 
Have some cotton ready which you 
divide up into little pats. Part your 
ur. Rub the warm oil into the part. 


+ 


you can say to her without offending: 

“It has been very kind of you to open 
your home to our delegates, and we are 
having a most pleasant time. I wish to 
remain in Salem a few days after the 
conference closes. Would you allow me 
to stop here and pay you for my room, 
or will you suggest a boarding house 
or small hotel where I can secure a 
room at a reasonable figure?” 

This is a simple business proposition, 
not a hint to be invited to prolong your 
stop. Your hostess cannot take offense 
at the suggestion and neither should 
you be hurt if she replies that it will not 
be convenient to have you remain. 
Should she invite you to stop without 
charge, you will remain only the stipu- 
lated time and when you leave, you will 
present her with some small token of 
appreciation, a plant or book, or vase, 
or games for the children. A trifle of 
‘some sort should be left even if your 
room rent was paid by the committee. 
Private homes are not ordinarily thrown 
open to visitors. 


DELEGATE housed in a private 
home will show her hostess the same 
courtesies due a personal friend. Be neat; 
keep your personal belongings in order, 
your clothes hung in the closet or cos- 
tumer provided for them, toilet articles 
on the bureau or stand. Do not throw 
soiled towels, muddy shoes or rubbers, 
powder and hairpins around the room. 
If you take your meals at the house 
where you sleep, be prompt. A private 
home, even during a convention, is not 
a quick lunch room nor soda fountain. 
And if you cannot come home for a meal, 


telephone your hostess so that she and 
her family will not wait for you. 

If you are attending evening meet- 
ings, ask for a latch key. Do not rouse 
the entire household. 

The second point to be considered is 
clothes. 

One good-sized suit case or a small 
suit case and a handbag for toilet arti- 
cles should hold your entire wardrobe 
for a three-day convention. 

You will need: 

One good coat of smooth cloth (not a 
sport coat) for traveling and to wear to 
either afternoon teas or evening meet- 
ings; 1 tailored dress of cloth or silk for 
traveling and morning meetings; 1 after- 
noon dress, with long sleeves but cut 
round or square at the neck. (This dress 
will serve for an afternoon reception or 
tea or an evening banquet, unless the 
latter is to be large and formal with 
church and social dignataries in attend- 
ance, when evening dress with short 
sleeves is in better taste); 1 pair of easy, 
tailored shoes for traveling and sight- 
seeing; dressy pumps or slippers of soft 
kid or suede for wear with your better 
dress; 1 or more pairs of white or light 
beige gloves for tea; 1 small hat, not a 
sports hat; a change of underwear, 
stockings, and handkerchiefs, bedroom 
slippers and gown. 

Be punctilious about paying small 
personal expenses. Take sufficient funds 
and you will not suffer the humiliation 
of having to borrow money from other 
delegates or the conference treasurer. 
Such things have been done! 

Next month, “Good Manners in 
Meetings.” 


Care of Your Hair 


Then part your hair in another place 
and so on until the warm oil has been 
applied to your whole scalp. With two 
or three safety pins, a towel can be ad- 
justed on your head so that you may 
sleep comfortably and still not get oil 
on the pillow case. By morning the oil 
will have soaked in and its good work 
will be accomplished. 

Now for the shampoo. Take pure cas- 
tile soap. Shave a part of the bar into 
boiling water until it dissolves into a 
jelly-like mass. Dampen your hair all 
over with warm water. Then work up a 
good lather. Rinse it off and lather 
again. About three “latherings’ will 
insure your hair being free from all dirt 
and grease. 

Rinse in three waters. If you have 
rinsed your hair well, the last water will 
be perfectly clear. Some people like the 
juice of a lemon or a little vinegar in 
their last rinse water. Many think this 
makes the hair easier to arrange and 
that it adds a prettier sheen to it. In 
many cases it does no harm. So if you 
wish, use a little either of the vinegar or 
lemon juice. 

Dry your hair out in the sunshine, 


massaging your scalp good the entire 
while. You will notice a big improve- 
ment after the first hot oil treatment and 
several of them will literally work won- 
ders. This is an excellent remedy for 
dandruff as well as enhancing the natu- 
ral beauty of your hair. 

Give your hair a good sun bath and 
airing every day, but do not go to the 
other extreme and let the sun streak 
your hair. Use your own good common 
sense about protecting it. 

There is an excellent facial treatment 
that you can give yourself. Next month 
we will talk about it. In the meantime, 
what are the particular beauty problems 
that are worrying you? Write me 
about them, inclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope and I will write you 
personally. Address Mary Joan in care 
of Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

Homemade Play Apparatus is the title 
of an attractive bulletin just published 
by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. The price is 25 cents 
per copy. 
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The Assurance 
of Protection 


HE ocean yields up her treasures. 
Tra below the surface the diver works 
in safety. For he knows that the skill 
and knowledge used in construction of 
his helmet are protection and assurance. 


In grave vaults, also, there can be no 
compromise with protection against wa- 
ter. Built on the diving bell principle, the 
Clark Vault needs no man-made seals. The 
finest grade specially processed Armco In- 
got Iron or Keystone Copper Steel — 12 
gauge thickness — provides the complete 
impermeability of metal. All seams are 
double-welded and tested under 5,000 
pounds of water. Each Clark Vault car- 
ries a 50-year guaranty. 

Solid copper, 10 gauge in thickness, is 


used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and a 
Finish Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warebouse Kansas City, Mo. 


VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 


GRAVE 


Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 
vault instantly. 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 
| Continued from page 15] 


Polermo is on the north coast of 
Sicily, west of Messina. On one occa- 
sion years ago, in three days I found 
only one man who could speak English, 
but had a lot of fun, even tho their lan- 
guage was unknown to me. About the 
most gruesome place one can visit is | 
the catacombs under Polermo and I 
surely will never forget the experience of 
this underground journey with a guide 
whose language I could not understand. 

Leaving Messina we will, for a dis- 
tance at least, be on the track of the 
Apostle Paul. The apostle visited one 
day at Rhegium, on the Italian side of 
the Straits of Messina and three days in 
Syracuse, across the south of Sicily. 
This was after his experience in the 





shipwreck on the coast of Malta when 
being taken to Rome as a prisoner (see 
Acts of the Apostles chapter 28:11-13). 

Steaming up the east coast of Italy 
we will visit Venice, the “Queen of the 
Adriatic,’”’ ride in gondolas thru noise- 
less streets, see the original Bridge of 
Sighs and many world-famous sights. 
Then on to Jugo-Slavia and from that 
interesting country to the Island of 
Corfu, where I saw some wonderful 
sights in 1905. One of the most thrilling 
experiences of my life was while in the 
hands of heartless boatmen at night on 
the Adriatic Sea in an attempt to board 
a ship bound for Brindisi, Italy. 

After a sail on the Black Sea we will 
then get a glimpse of Smyrna and the 
country of the Seven Churches of Asia 
as well as the Isle of Patmos where the 
Apostle John was a prisoner when he 
wrote the Book of Revelation which 
contains the letters he wrote to these 
churches. 

At Beruit, Syria, I will live over again 
the days when some of us were quaran- 
tined on an Italian ship in this harbor 
and describe for you the sights of a 
journey over the Lebanon Mountains 
to Damascus, the oldest city in the 
world, Baalbek the wonderful, and other 
places, not only as they are today but 
as they were 25 years ago. 


F ALL the countries on the earth, 
however, none are quite sO interest 


ing to visit as the Holy Land. All the | 
interesting places in this wonderful little 


country will be revisited and conditions 
described in a series of stories written 
for Successful Farming. 

Eight or 10 days will be spent in 
Egypt and this is one of the most fasci- 
nating countries on the earth. Every 
year the excavator’s spade unearths 
wonders that are amazing, to say the 
least. There is no time in the year quite 
so pleasant as the early spring to visit 
the Holy Land and Egypt for not only 
are the growing crops more beautiful 
but the people themselves are more re- 
sponsive and interesting as well. 

From Egypt the Empress of France 
will sail back to Naples, Italy, and it is 
likely that this series of stories will in- 
clude a visit to old Rome and some of 
us may get to see Premier Mussolini, the 


man who has turned darkness into light | 


in Italy. 

Perhaps the smallest country in the 
world that has a real government is the 
principality of Monaco. It has an area 
of but eight square miles. 

Monte Carlo is a small city in Monaco 








dyeing is so 
> casy! 


IAMOND DYES contain the high 

est quality anilines that money ca: 
buy. That’s why they give such clear 
bright, new-looking colors to dresse- 
drapes, lingerie. 

It’s so easy to use Diamond Dyes be- 
cause they are so rich in pure anilines. 
That's why they go on smoothly and 
evenly; never spot or streak. Thats 
the reason they keep their depth and 
brilliance through wear and washing. 

Diamond Dyes are just 15e at all 
drug stores. When perfect dyeing costs 
no more —is so easy to do —why ex- 
periment with makeshift methods ? 


Diamond 
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Highest Quality Anilines 








LIQUID WAY IS SAFE FOR 


CORNS 


TRY IT / 









ERE is a new and totally different 

way to remove a corn or a callus 
One drop deadens pain. Acts like a local 
anaesthetic; really amazing. You wear 
tight shoes, walk, dance. 

The corn shrivels and loosens. You 
peel it off with your fingers. No more 
dangerous cutting. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no 
matter how old or how painful. 


World’s 


“GETS AT ei. 
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and here is located the world’s greatest 
gambling hell where millions of dollars 
change hands every season. In order to 
tell you something about this place I will 
visit the gambling rooms and undertake 
to tell you what the players do and how 
they act. 

From Monaco the ship sails back thru 
the Straits of Gibraltar, up thru the Bay 
of Biscay, around to Cherbourg, France, 
and then on to Southampton, England. 
At this writing I cannot tell just what 
my visit to either France or England will 
be but whatever it may be the purpose 





will be to find something of interest to | 


the readers of Successful Farming. 


Dainty Touch-ups 


I KNOW a woman who made her 
breakfast room and her kitchen de- 


lightfully sunshiny and attractive by | 


curtaining the windows with unbleached 
muslin which she had dyed a soft yellow 
and trimmed on the inner edges with 
bands of flowered cretonne set back one 
inch from the edge. Eight yards of 
muslin and two of cretonne made four 
pairs of curtains, at an expense of only 
about $3. It is surprising how curtains 
such as these light up a too-dark room. 

lor a bedroom, this woman made 
lovely rose-colored side drapes over her 
white scrim curtains, out of some old 
much-mended curtains which had been 
discarded. These, too, were scrim. After 
dyeing the desired shade, it was easy 
to hang them so that the mended places 
were concealed in the folds. One could 
not ask for a prettier effect. 

In the same room, in lieu of the new 
rug she could not afford, she took up the 
worn one and painted the floor center 
to within two feet of the baseboard with 
two coats of light tan floor paint, fol- 
lowed by one of varnish. The remainder 
of the floor was treated te a coat of wal- 
nut stain varnish, this dark border con- 
trasting effectively with 
center of the floor. 

For a Morris chair which had grown 
shabby with living-room wear, the re- 
sourceful one bought a yard of nice cre- 
tonne at $3 and neatly re-covered the 
cushions, using a long, sharp harness 
needle to tack thru the upholstery, and 
putting the buttons again in place where 
they were tacked. To reniedy the 
“slump” of the upright cushion, she 
sewed to the back of it several lengths 


the lighter | 


of stout silk upholsterers’ cord, and after | 


bringing the cushion flush with the top 
of the back framework, she tied it firmly 
to the frame, so it could not again sag. 
She still had enough of the cretonne left 
to cover a cushion for another and small- 
er chair.—J. KE. T., Wis. 


= ——— — — 


HAT could be more appro- 

priate than one or more of 
Nichols’ travel books for a gift? 
“Birdseye Views of Far Lands” is 
now printed in five volumes and 
as the world’s great cities and 
some forty countries are briefly 
described, this is a great travel 
library. These books are all illus- 
trated and sell at $1.50 each, except 
Volume I, which is $1.25. Any two 
volumes will be sent for $2.50, any 
three of them for $3.25, or all five of 
them will be sent to one address for || 
$5. Address Successful Farming, || 
peek Department, Des Moines, 
owa. 


When you strike heavy soil and sud- 
denly need more power—a Pickering 
Governor gives it to you—instantly 
—automatically. And just as quick- 
ly a Pickering holds the motor the 
moment the load is taken off. No 
racing. No waste of fuel. 


In working sticky clay or loose 
loam. Uphill ot downhill, Regard- 
less of how much the pull varies, a 
Pickering keeps your motor running 
at uniform speed. You can forget 
your throttle and concentrate on 
getting the job done in the shortest 
non F time. 

In threshing — cutting ensilage — 
sawing wood—you will appreciate 
the split-second control that a Pick- 
ering Governor gives. It insures 
smooth, steady power—just as it did 
in the days of the old steamer. Trac- 
tor owners everywhere find a Picker- 
ing reduces wear and tear on the en- 
gine, enables them to do more work 
in less time and cuts fuel costs— 
often as much as one-third. 


If you are buying a new tractor 
this year, check up on the governor. 


PickerinG Gc 
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Heavy 
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..».LHE N you know 


the difference with a Pickering 


Look for the name Pickering—the 
6 


governor that gives split-second 


control, 


Read what users say about 
Pickering Split-Second Control 
“The Governor has eliminated racing of 
motor... and keeps it at its rating of speed 
when load is applied. I have been doing 
extra deep plowing in extra hard ground, 
using no more, if as much kerosene, as I did 
of gasoline last fall,” says Mr. John B. 

Gaspacdo, Long Point, IIL. 

Mr. James Noecker of Robesonia, Pa., 
writes, “It surely works fine; holds motor 
at uniform speed at all times. I wouldn't 
part with it if I knew I had to do with- 
out one.” 

“Cannot be beat on a saw mill—as soon 
as the saw hits log, they open—and close as 
soon as the log is through,” reports Mr. 
Oscar Deckard, Freetown, Indiana. 


Save time and money by equipping 
with a Pickering NOW 
Listen in on your tractor the next time you 
use it. Does it slow down or choke when 
a sudden loadis put on? Doesit race when 
theload is taken off? Ifso, then it will pay 
to have a Pickering installed now. Send 

coupon today for complete information. 

The Pickering Governor Company, Port- 
land, Conn. Builders of precision-tested 
governors since 1862. 











PICKERING GOVERNOR CO., Dept. D2 


Portland, Conn. 


Please send me, free, complete information on Pickering Governors. 


NOM .cccccccccccccccece eoccccce cocceee 
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Name of Tractor owned .......eeeeeeeee08 
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My Club Experience 


BEGAN my 4-H club work in 

the spring of 1925. I have had 
five years at calf club work. In 
the spring of 1925 I entered the 
Westerville Calf Club. This club 
had 15 members. Seven boys had 
Jersey calves, seven had Guern- 
seys, and one had a Holstein. I 
chose the Jersey breed, as it was 
predominant in my community, 
and my father owned a herd of 
registered Jerseys. 

J bought an 11-months-old reg- 
istered Jersey heifer from a neigh- 
bor for $75. I fed her thru the 
summer, and in August my heifer 
placed fifth in the local show in 
the Jersey class. By better feed- 
ing and by better management, I 








and destroying many harmful in- 
sects; thus, like the great majorit) 
of our feathered friends, he is a 
friend of man. In the early spring 
hardly before the last vestige of 
snow has disappeared or whil 
the winter winds still have their 
sting, watch for him and be pre- 
pared to make him welcome. 
The bluebird is a great traveler. 
During the winter he may b 
found in the warm southern part 
of our country—sometimes even 
as far south as Guatemala and 
northern Mexico—and then each 
spring he starts his journey north 
sometimes going as far as south- 
ern Canada. The eastern variety, 
as his name implies, is character- 
istically bright blue in color but 
his breast is tinged with rufus. He 








made my heifer from a rough and 
coarse individual into a sleek and 
refined animal. At the Wester- 
ville Jersey Show in 1926, I placed 
first in the calf club and second in 
the open class. This year I de- 
cided to show at the state fair. 
The last of August I took her to 
the Ohio state fair. Here I placed fifth 
in the senior Ohio Jersey calf club class. 
In the fall of 1926, my heifer fresh- 
ened with a heifer calf. In 1927, I en- 
tered high school as a freshman and took 
for my vocational agriculture project my 
two registered Jersey cows, my calf club 
cow, and another one which my father 
had given, as a calf, and two registered 
Jersey calves. In the spring of 1928, a 
new club, the Westerville Jersey Calf 
Club, was formed. I entered with a new 
calf which I bought from a neighbor for 
$100. In November, I was chosen as 
one of eight 4-H club members to attend 
the Ohio 4-H club congress which was 
held at the Ohio State University at 
Columbus. Z 
Last year, 1929, I took as my voca- 
tional agriculture project a registered 
Duroc Jersey gilt and 10 acres of corn. 
My gilt farrowed seven pigs February 
28 and raised six of them. On Septem- 
ber 2, my sow farrowed again, this time 
11 pigs. I lost two because of the condi- 
tion of my sow. 
Some things that I 
have gotten out of 4- 
H club work are: To 


year, 


The vocational high school team from Belle, Missouri, 
won first in all livestock and first in sheep in their state last 
Vernon Travis; Guy James, state 
supervisor; Marvin Groff; Professor M. T. Foster of the 
University of Misiouri; and Harold McQueen 


Left to right: 


The Bluebird 


PRING seems to be long in coming. 
J Just when we have given summer 
up, we notice a small speck of blue out 
in the orchard. We investigate, and sure 
enough it is a bluebird—the harbinger of 
spring and warmer weather. 

This fellow is a welcome visitor each 
year about the farm, for his bright blue 
color and pleasing note serve to an- 
nounce the coming of spring just when 
it seems as if that favored season will 
never arrive. And he is one of the most 
friendly birds. You will find him build- 
ing nests in old woodpecker holes, in 
various nooks and crannies about the 
house or barn; and he will welcome any 
provisions that you may make for him 
in suitable birdhouses or boxes. Some- 
times he will return year after year to 
those places if he is made welcome and 
left unmolested. Nor is he merely a 
“star boarder.’”’ He amply repays for 
accommodations by policing the fields 


Earl and Richard Johnson of Dodge County, Nebraska, demonstrating 


how to make cow stalls 


is found in open woodlands, or- 
chards, fields, and other similar 
places as far west as the eastern 
slope of the Rockies. 

In the Roekies, his two western 
cousins, the western bluebird and 
the mountain bluebird, are found 
ranging thruout the western states 
to the Pacific Coast. The latter (moun- 
tain bluebird) inhabits the high, moun- 
tainous regions often above timberline, 
where the harsh winds and severe weath- 
er conditions prevent the trees from 
growing. This mountain bluebird is, 
like the eastern bluebird, of a general 
bright blue color. 

The western bluebird that inhabits the 
lower valleys of this part of our country 
is much darker, has more rufus in its 
coloring, and is in general not quite as 
conspicuous. Nevertheless, it has all the 
fine qualities with which the bluebirds 
are associated. So, nowhere in our 
country, at the right season of the year, 
are the bluebirds totally absent. 

The bluebirds belong to the same fam- 
ily as the familiar robin. The eastern va- 
riety is slightly more than half as big as 
that well-known bird. Get acquainted 
with him. You will find him agreeable. 


They Build Cow Stalls 
(< and Richard 


Johnson of Dodge 
County, Nebraska, 
had as their 4-H club 





make the best better: 
if you lose, do not get 
discouraged but think 
of the bright side of 
things and try to be 
at the top the next 
time; it teaches the 
club boy or girl to 
think. Thru 4-H club 
work, I have at the 
present time an in- 
ventory value of live- 
stock and crops of 
$1,590, which I could 
not have had if I had 
not joined the dairy 
ealf club five 
ago. Club work and 
vocational high school 
taught me the things 
| needed to make this 
a OR. Oo A 


years 





possible. ( 


> COSY 
BOYSEGRS 4H CUB | 
FARM 
DEWONSTRATION LAM 
WERRASKA STATE FARR 





demonstration last 
year the construction 
of cow stalls. In mak- 
ing these stalls they 
showed the construc- 
tion of the curb, litter 
alley, manger, stand- 
ing platform, feed al- 
ley, and the gutter. 
In each case they 
showed just how the 
construction should 
be done by building a 
stall approximately 
one-third of the rec- 
ommended size. Prop- 
er dimensions for ani- 
mals of different sizes 
were also explained. 
Their demonstration 
won the trip to the 
National DairyShow. 
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T often happens that when there’s a 
good deal of “discussin’” about the 
price of binder twine at the dealer's 
store, there’s a lot of “plain cussin’” in 
the harvest field afterward. 


You can eliminate both the “discuss- 
in’” and the “plain cussin’” by simply 
saying two words to your dealer in the 
first place—Red Top. 


} Insist on Plymouth <> Red Top 
| | ih , Binder Twine, for besides being 
\ : - Hi, _ the most economical twine a 


a ¥: 
I uy 


| Nu 


farmer can use, Red Top 
will save your time, your 


« grain and maybe your 





RED TOPsuzves 


Wy, your money by saving 
your lime, your grain and 
— — maybe your temper 


temper in the harvest field. 


Red Top Binder Twine (600 ft. per 
pound) is guaranteed six-point binder 
twine, emphasizing length, strength 
and evenness. In every way Red Top is 
made and wound to lessen the risks of 
tangles, snarls, breaks. It saves your 
time and saves your grain. It saves you 
money in the end. 


So remember—to cut your grain at 
lower cost—buy the binder twine with 
the top dyed bright red. That red top 
means “Red Top” and Red Top means 
the best—the most economical binder 


twine you can buy. 





Plymouth Binder Twine 
is made by the makers 
of Plymouth rope. 


PLYMOUTH 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Mass. 
Welland, Canada 








See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 
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IT KEEPS TEETH 
TRULY CLEAN 


AVE you tried Baking 

Soda to clean your 
teeth? It has a natural “bite” that 
removes stains and film. Being 
mildly alkaline, it neutralizes the 
mouth acids that cause decay. 


It is widely recommended by 
dentists. Its cost is but a few 
cents a package. Its regular use 
keeps the teeth white and makes 
the mouth wholesome. 


To clean your teeth with Bak- 
ing Soda, pour it in the palm of 
the hand and pick it up on a 
moistened brush. 

All grocers carry Baking Soda. 
Ask for either Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand. Both are the same, 
made by the same company for 
over 80 years. Both are pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda. 


s= SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Please send me free one set of colored 

bird cards and booklets. 


[Please print name and address] 
O-10 
PONS oi S0060.0s0s0 seuss eeses been 


Address 
City. 
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This Church Is Alive | 
[Continued from page 11 ] 


| educational. phases of his work. On 
| finding a larger opportunity to work out 


his particular ideas, he resigned in the 
fall of 1926, being succeeded by the 
present pastor, the Reverend Lloyde G. 
Strouse. 

While continuing many of the activi- 
ties begun before his pastorate, Mr. 
Strouse naturally has shaped the church 
program somewhat to new needs and to 
his own abilities and personality. He is 
a young man, filling his first charge since 
his graduation from the Garrett Biblical 
Institute. It happens that both he and 
his wife are musical, he having had con- 
siderable experience both in playing in 
and directing orchestras. As a conse- 
quence, Shiloh has an orchestra the 
equal of which is seldom found in any 
church of this size. 

From a start with five or six players, 
this organization has grown until it con- 
tains sixteen pieces. The orchestra plays 
for various social and special occasions 
at the church and has appeared else- 
where a number of times. Its special 
contribution, however, is a series of con- 
certs—six each summer—given from the 
porch of the parsonage. 

These concerts are given Friday eve- 
nings and attract many listeners from 
the farms and towns of the vicinity. At 
one of the concerts 115 cars were 
counted. No charge for attending the 
concerts is made. The only proceeds are 
those obtained from the sale of ice 
cream, which is made at the church the 
morning before each concert. Good 
music, most of it being of a classical 
nature, is played. Schubert’s Serenade 
and selections from Carmen and Tann- 
hauser are examples of some of the music 
being presented by the Shiloh orchestra. 


IKE Mr. Singleton, Mr. Strouse is a 
strong believer in religious education 


| and has stressed this work. [ight classes 


meet regularly in the Sunday school, 
which has an average attendance of 60 
to 65. For the juniors, the Sunday 
school is supplemented by a vacation 
bible school, one so well arranged and 
so generally successful as to be called a 
“model” by Mr. Strouse’s district sup~r- 


| intendent. 


Each fall a two-day community fair 
and institute is held at Shiloh. While 
this event is arranged by an organiza- 
tion existing for that particular pur- 
pose, the church co-operates as a part 
of its service to the community. Music 
is furnished by the Shiloh orchestra, and 
meals are served by the women of the 
church. There are also athletic events 
and a program of speaking. Vegetables, 
fruits, grain, canned goods, poultry, 
pastry, school displays, fancy work, and 
antiques are included in the exhibits, to 
accommodate which a large tent is 
raised on the lawn. These annual fairs 
bring visitors from as far as thirty miles 
away. Once it was necessary to repeat 
a part of the evening program in order 
to give all who came an opportunity to 
see and hear it. 

Another Shiloh event yielding a good 
deal of sociability is based on the prac- 
tical matter of filling the church wood- 
box. On the day set the men of the con- 
gregation meet in a timberland not far 
from the church and from which it ob- 
tains its fuel supply. Wagons, a tractor, | 








I. adding flavor 


to food... or weight 
to cattle... get the 
right Diamond 


Crystal Salt 


IAMOND Crystal Salt is flaked. 

Like a snowflake, it dissolves 
instantly . . . permeating the roast 
or the soup or the vegetables 
through pe through ... bringing 
out every bit of the delicious natu- 
ral food flavor. 


For live stock, too, pure, cool 
Diamond Crystal Salt is appetiz- 
ing. It encourages stock to eat the 
full amount needed for health and 


good weight. 


There is also a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for butter-making, cheese- 
making, pickling, meat curing and 
allfarmuses. The Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan. 


© 1930 G. F. Corp. 





A product of General Foods Corporation 





hold fast to 
GLOVER’S 


and youwill 


hold fast to 
YOUR HAIR 


Time is fleeting and so is hair, unless you 
know how to care for it. Just hold fast to 
Glover’s, and you'll hold fast to yourhair.Get 


GLOVER’S Mange Medicine 
at first sign of dandruff, itchy scaip, or ex- 75 ¢ 
cessive hair loss. It is a scientific treat- fo 
ment embodying the advanced thought of 50 
world-famed hair experts, and proved successful by 
years’ success. Also be sure to use 


GLOVER’S Medicated Soap 
A perfect Glover treatment for 


‘ 
maintaining hair health is only 30, 
found when this soap is used as a shampoo. 
Glover's Medicated Soap is especially pro- 
duced to blend with Glover's Mange Med- 
icine, acting as an additional cleansing 
agent and deodorizing the sca!p and hair. 









At Drug and Department Stores 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine. 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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and sawing rig are brought, with the aid 
of which a sizable woodpile is soon es- 
tablished. 

Mr. Strouse conducts evening as well 
as morning services each Sunday, ex- 
cept for about three months in the win- 
ter when weather and road conditions 
are bad. During this period the Ep- 
worth League meets Wednesday eve- 
nings at the homes of members in vari- 
ous parts of the community. On one 
midwinter Sunday, when the roads were 
so badly drifted that the people could 
not get to church at all, a unique service 
was held for them in their own homes. 

Due to the peculiar location of Shiloh, 
it happens that the parsonage has tele- 
phones of both the Fisher and Mahomet 
systems. These are located side by side 
on the wall. Permission was obtained to 
use two lines of each system for a half- 
hour beginning at 3 in the afternoon, 
at which time Mr. Strouse conducted a 
service, Mrs. Strouse assisting with the 
music. A checkup revealed that the 
service was heard by 62 persons, or 
nearly the average attendance of the 
regular morning service. 

The membership of the Shiloh church 
is 162 persons. In vision and in service 
to its community, however, it far ex- 
ceeds its numerical size. At a time.when 
various forces — especially motor cars 
and hard roads — are causing the place 
and destiny of the rural church to be 
critically examined, Shiloh stands out as 
a fine example of what such a church 
can do. It is also a tribute to the leader- 
ship and loyalty of a community. Cer- 
tain it is that Shiloh is one rural com- 
munity with a place for a church. In- 
deed, without its church, it could 
scarcely be called a community. 


Screens—Homemade 
and Others 


\ KAN DERING down the avenue in 
- my home town the other day, I 
was delighted with the many pretty 
screens in the display windows of furni- 
ture stores. Many folks will think three 
times before they put “butter and egg”’ 
inoney into a screen, and yet they are 
not just articles that have been thought 
up by some ingenious manufacturer, but 
articles that really serve very worth- 
while purposes. 

lor instance, I had no place in which 
to do my work. Finally, after many 
years of working on my dining-room 
table and buffet, | thought of my front 
hall. I could put a desk and file case at 
one end, but what of the guests that 
crossed my threshold? Must they be 
greeted by a pile of work that is always 
unfinished? Then I bought a screen. 
Presto! a place of quiet, in which to 
work, and which could be attractively 
hidden. 

A friend of mine used a pretty screen 
to “pen eff’ the children’s playthings. 
The children were delighted with a nook 
all their own. 

A homemade screen, ‘with painted 
irames and gay cretonne curtains, can 
be used to an advantage in the kitchen 
where there is a breakfast table. By 
one move the screen comes up to hide 
the unsightly dishes while the family 
eats in the other corner of the room. 
Screens are valuable additions to any 
bedroom, and may be made to harmon- 
ize with the color scheme of the room. 

R. A. N., Kans. 








It pops! It snaps! It crackles! 
And how good it tastes! 


‘, 
You can’t imagine a more fascinating cereal! So crisp it actu- 
ally crackles when you pour on milk or cream. No wonder Rice 
Krispies were a sensation from the start—and are now one of 
the very largest-selling cereals! 

How good those nourishing rice bubbles do taste! Crisp with 
crunchiness, rich with flavor. Youthful appetites welcome 
milk when it comes with Rice Krispies. 

Serve this tempting cereal for your own midday meal. With 
sliced fruits or honey. Delicious for breakfast, lunch or dinner. 
And the kiddies’ supper—so wholesome and easy to digest. 

Good to munch right out of the package. Butter and serve 
like pop corn. Sprinkle into soups. 
Use in candies, macaroons, in 
place of nutmeats. 

Order Rice Krispies at hotels, 
restaurants, cafeterias, on din- 
ing-cars. At all grocers. Always 
in the red-and-green package. 


Always so crisp they crackle in 





cream! Made by Kellogg in 


Battle Creek. 


RICE omens mene 
KRISPI E S 
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See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 


































Westinghouse Water Systems 
take a load of work 


off your shoulders 


OU can do more work ina day 

. . . get more profit out of it... 
and doita loteasier .. . if you turn 
over the job of pumping and carry- 
ing water to electricity. 

Think of the time and effort you'll 
save if you have running water, at 
the turn of a convenient faucet, in 
the barns and outbuildings . . . at 
outside water troughs . . . for indi- 
vidual drinking fountains in the cow 
stalls . . . for all kinds of dairy work 
.. . for irrigation. Think of the relief 
it will be to know you have water, 
under pressure, for fire protection. 
Think how your family will enjoy the 
convenience of running water for 
cooking and drinking, for washing 
dishes and clothes—without hav- 
ing to pump a single pailful! 


Send the coupon for all the facts 
about the new Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Water System that brings you 
all these advantages — and offers 
you new features at a new low price. 
Learn all about its reliable auto- 
matic operation-— how it starts, 
stops and regulates itself without 
any personal attention from you. 
Learn how reasonably you can buy 
it —-and on what convenient pay- 
ment terms 

From the information you give, 
our water system engineers can 
figure out the exact size and type 
you need to meet your water re- 
quirements. Take the first step to- 
ward a happier life, toward more 
progressive and profitable farming, 
by sending in the coupon today. 














SEND THIS COUPON 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Small Electric Plant Section, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bis cccnsdedstpiasdetecmeuads 


Send illustrated information regarding the type of Westinghouse Automatic Electric Water System I need to 


meet the following requirements: 


My source of water supply is: Well( ) Cistern( ) Spring( ) Lake( ) 


Number of people in family........Number of rooms in house........ Stories........ Number of head of 
GR veeces Highest point water will be forced above pump........ ft. 

We use about........ gallons of water daily. Wehave( ) havenot( ) electricity. S.F. 4-30 
PN. ce Seusiacd wavees vul.coes scab’ ometaden 


























The Westinghouse Automatic Electric 
Water System W-300A, for shallow wells. Will 
pump water from shallow well, cistern, spring, 
stream or lake and deliver it AUTOMATICALLY, 
under pressure, to any part of your home or 
farm. Sturdily built, factory-tested, and fully 
guaranteed by Westinghouse. There are many 
other models to fit all farm and home needs. 
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LABOR AND BRIGHTENS FARM LIFE 2... 


Complete Farm Electrification 
by the people who know how 


ICTURE your farm— electrified! 
Pee in the barn, the snap of a 
switch floods stalls and floors with 
safe, helpful light. Electric motors 
hum busily at your command, sharp- 
ening tools, grinding feed, running 
the milking machine, the work-shop 
and the forge blower. In the hen 
house, electricity furnishes light for 

gg yield, heats incubators and 
brooders to just the right temper- 
ature. Running water under pres- 


bigger e 


sure flows at the turn of a faucet in 
barn, home, garden and yard. Up at 
the house, a host of electric helpers 
do the cooking, the washing and 
ironing, the cleaning, churning and 
refrigeration — and do these things 
quicker and better than ever before. 

For more successful farm opera- 
tions — and for more leisure to en- 
joy the things that success makes 
possible — you need electricity to- 
day. And 
service enables you to obtain all 
your electrical requirements from 
one reliable source. Motors, 
switches, lights and wiring — ap- 


now Westinghouse 


pliances of every sort from ranges 
and refrigerators to waffleirons and 
warming pads. All one quality — 

the best that can be made. And de- 
signed with the engineering skill of 
the same organization that has 
pioneered in the building of gener- 


for Home Convenience 


ators, motors, and electrical appa- 
ratus for every branch of industry. 

Westinghouse knows electricity. 
The very means of generating alter- 
nating current and transmitting it 
over great distances to your door 
was Westinghouse - developed. 
Westinghouse harnessed Niagara 
Falls . . . pioneered in railroad elec- 
trification . . . introduced radio 
broadcasting through Station KDKA 
. . . Was first to develop the auto- 
matic control principle for electric 
ranges, flat-irons, and other appli- 
ances. 

Power companies and electrical 
stores prefer to sell Westinghouse 
goods, knowing the extra measure 
of service they give. Choose 
your requirements from the list 
below —all Westinghouse-built or 
Westinghouse-equipped. Even if you 
already have electrical service, you'll 
probably find some suggestions here 
that will help you get more out of it 
in the way of saving and profit. 
Westinghouse dealers, branches, and 
representatives, are always ready to 
advise on the proper equipment to 
meet your own individual require- 
ments. This service implies no obli- 
gation on your part. You will find 
Westinghouse offices in all principal 
cities of America, and Westinghouse 
dealers everywhere. 


61 
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When the day's work is done, it’s mighty pleasant 
to have a cozy, well-lighted place where the family 
can read, study, sew or play games in complete 
relaxation. No more bothering with oil lamps, no 
more eyestrain. An abundance of safe light 
everywhere— and it costs so little. 
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With a Westinghouse Automatic Electric Range, 
you don’t have to build a fire every time there's 
cooking to be done. You just snap a switch — no 
more fussing with dirty coal and wood. Ironing, 
too, is a pleasure if you have a Westinghouse 
Electric Iron—no trips back and forth to the stove. 


~ 





In any number of places around a farm, a few 
cents’ worth of electricity applied to a motor 
quickly does work a hired hand couldn't do in a 
whole day. In fact, many fariners who have adopted 
electrification find it permits them to do awa; 
with outside help altogether. 


for Farm Profit 





w 

Ranges Bathroom Heaters a Heavy Duty Motors Floodlights 

lrons Spac e Heaters = Portable Motors *Hay Hoists 
Mazpa Lamps Water Heaters —s Light Plants *Concrete Mixers 
Percolators Vacuum Cleaners — Water Systems *Milking Machines 
Table Stoves Fans ie Safety Switches Refrigerators 
Toasters *Ra dios — Panel boards *Cream Separators 
Hot Plates Small Motor oe Mazpa Lamps *Churns 

Waffle Irons *Sew ing Machine - Water Heaters be ge Blowers 
Curling Irons Refrigerators ~~ *Incubators *Feed Grinders 
Warming Pads Water Systems _ *Brooders *Grain Elevators 
*Ventila tors *Washing Machines *Fruit Dryers Lighting Units 

* Denotes equipment using Westinghouse motors, heating units, or other electrical apparatus. Other articles listed are made complete by Westinghous 





If there is an electric power company in your vicinity, get advice regarding line service to your farm. Where 
service is not available, a Westinghouse Individual Electric Plant will bring you electricity’s benefits at low cost. 
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Our Girls’ Page 


Where We Meet New Friends Each Month 


HERE was a time when every 

proper maiden was interested in 

making a friendship quilt. And 
some exquisite and most carefully made 
old quilts are cherished today even more 
for memory’s sake than for their beauty. 
Quilt pieces were solicited from all 
friends and sometimes the name was 
written or embroidered on each piece. 
Then these were pieced together accord- 
ing to some chosen pattern, often quite 
intricate. And into the sewing went 
many loving thoughts and happy mem- 
ories of old friends. 

Many girls of today have not the 
patience to sit and sew quilt blocks, 
even for the sake of keeping memories of 
friendships. It may be good news to 
some such girls that there are ways of 
combining out-of-door joys with the 
pleasant matter of building a friendship 
treasury. One of these ways is the estab- 
lishing of a friendship garden. 

This is not a new idea. A dear old 
New England lady loves to wander thru 
her garden pointing out this plant and 
that, saying: “My great-grandmother 
brought that rasebush from England; 
my nephew sent that one from England; 
we brought this white one from the 
home of a dear friend in Maine.” 

Isn't that a friendship garden? Other 
women have pointed out plants grown 
from slips and cuttings or even bulbs 
and seeds given by this friend or that. 
But these are usually distributed thru- 
out the general garden. The modern 
girl finds more pleasure in ‘‘A garden all 
my own,” even tho it be small, if in it 
every plant is dedicated to the flowers 
of friendship. 

The girl who prefers friendship gar- 
dens to friendship quilts may ask for 
flower seeds instead of quilt blocks, and 











where her aunt might have 
promised to embroider in the 











Alice Leone Ambler of Nebraska tells 
how she improved her room on page 67 


Flowers, as well as people, have their 
characteristics. Some are shy and retir- 
ing, some bold almost to brazenness; 
some are sad, and some are gay; some 
are lovely and fragile, others sturdy and 
dependable. Shakespeare wrote, ‘‘Here’s 


No. 1 shows the different designs which may 
be cut from the block of linoleum. Nos. 2, 
4, and 5 are combinations of the two upper 


figures in the 


rosemary, that’s for remembrance 

Pansies signify heartsease, the. lily i 
accepted as the emblem of purity, an: 
the rose as a symbol of happiness. It i 
well to remember, however, that inter 
preting friends, even in terms of flowers 
has its dangers. 

As gardens grow beautiful and attrac 
tive they become friendship gardens i: 
another sense, one that is common to 
beautiful gardens: a lovely garden car 
ries always the atmosphere of friendli 
ness and hospitality. A very good wis! 
to make for a friendship garden is that 
it may be such a place as to make on 
wish to say, as Louise Driscoll did oi 
hers: 

“My garden is a pleasant place 

Of moon glory and wind grace; 

Oh, friend, wherever you may be, 
Will you not come to visit me?” 
—Ethel J. Marshall. 


Block Printing 
HY not have some interesting 
block printing pieces for your 
room? 

Block printing is a method of apply 
ing a design, which has been cut out of 
linoleum, to a plain textile. It is stamped 
on with oil paint and turpentine. Ther 
may be one or several blocks used for a 
design, depending upon the number of 
colors, each color requiring a separat 
block. Usually the simpler the block 
the more effective the de- 
sign, because block print 
ing does not suggest fin 





block. No. 3is 


intricate patterns. 





acombination 
of the three 
lower designs 


in No. 1 












When we say that hand 
blocked linens are easy to 
make, we say it advisedly, 
because there are many 
factors that enter into the 
making of a piece. On the 
other hand, with a care- 
fully cut block of good de- 
sign the chances are that 
we will achieve a hand- 
blocked textile which 
will be more beautiful than 

















name, she may say, in the 
words of a poet, 











“Instead, I'll use their quaint 
simplicity ° 
To stitch our little garden’s 
rocky hem.” 
How much fun to character- 
ize your friends according to flowers. 
The girl may be as fanciful or fastidi- 
ous as she likes about colors and arrange- 
ments, but to have a real friendship gar- 
den each flower should suggest some 
friend of whom she loves to be re- 
minded as she walks thru the garden in 
the cool of the evening, enjoying the 
beauty and fragrance. Wishing to carry 
the idea farther, one might ask for the 
type of flower which seemed most char- 
acteristic of that friend. 
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a commercially printed 
one. The very unevenness of the 
surface that comes in the block- 
ings is not acquired by the me- 
chanical process of the machine, 
and the charm of the hand block 
lies in that surface quality. 

The designs may be printed 
as surface patterns, borders, or 
a combination of surface and 
borders. One block may be used 
in many different ways for vari- 
ous effects. They are suitable for 
use on bedspreads, draperies, 
chair covers, table and dresser scarfs 
wall hangings, pillows, luncheon sets 
individual place mats, tray cloths, lamp 
shades, book covers, screens, and so on 

Very lovely bedspreads may be mad 
of an all-over surface pattern. It sounds 
like an endless task, but it is surprising 
how quickly blocking may be done with 
a little practice. Of course the larger th: 
block the easier the task becomes 
Blocking wide borders on bedspreads 
[ Please turn to page 66 | 
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1930 Nash “400” performance is so 
superior to that of rival cars you will 
recognize the fact in a single ride. 


And you will find that this superiority 
is long lived. Nash engineering has 
created three new motor cars for 1930 
that, unit for unit, will not only outperform, 
but outlast any other motor car in their field. 


Here are some of their superior features, 
and how they contribute to the perma- 
nence of the superior “400” performance: 
9 and 7 bearing crankshafts—a big main 
bearing on each side of each connecting rod in 
the new Twin-Ignition Eight, Twin-Ignition Six 
and Single Six motors. 


Stronger Frames — Tubular-trussed for extra 
endurance without extra weight. 


29 EIGHT AND SIX CYLINDER MODELS IN 


SE ESS 





Centralized Chassis Lubrication— Every 
shackle bolt and chassis bearing constantly 
lubricated without the bother of hand greasing. 
Lifetime Lubricated Springs— in the Twin- 
Ignition Eight and Six— enclosed in flexible steel 
spring covers—to protect springs from mud, 
water, dust, and for finer spring action, forever. 
Built-in, Automatic Radiator Shutters — 
Correct engine temperature, automatically reg- 
ulated, saves wear and tear on Nash motors in 
extreme weather. 

These are only a few of the important im- 
provements found in these new cars, but 
they give you some idea. You are entitled 
to the best that money can buy. And any 
Nash dealer can show you conclusively 
that there is more quality, more value and 
better performance in the 1930 Nash”“400” 
than in any other car at a similar price. 


A PRICE RANGE FROM $935 TO $2385 


1930 NAS 








TWIN-IGNITION EIGHT...TWIN-IGNITION SIX...SINGLE SIX 





(1693} 
See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 
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OU boys and girls will be eager to 
know about these interesting 


little friends that have their pic- 
tures on your page this month. The 
nice part about them is that you can 
have this perky little bird, the stalky 
duck, Buddy Squirrel, and also the 
bookmark for your very own. 

It can be done just like this. Take a 
nice bar of white soap. Smooth off one 
end. Then make an outline of the picture 
you want to cut. With a sharp knife 
cut away the part of the design that is 
to be left white in the finished print. 
This makes the figure stand out in re- 
lief. Now dip the design lightly into 
black ink and stamp it on a piece of 
paper. Perhaps you will need to rub the 
other side of the paper while it is against 
the soap, to be sure that a good clear 
print results. 

I know you will be trying to cut your 
own designs as well as these on the page. 
Why not try one of your favorite kitten? 
—Margaret Whittemore. 


Preachers of Nature 


UR series of nature stories would be 
very incomplete without one telling 
about the preachers of nature, for in the 
“arly spring the rich woodlands abound 
with them, from far down east Nova 
Scotia to the Middlewest, and south to 
the gulf states. How very good we 
should be with so many preachers in the 
land! And jolly little Jack-in-the-pulpit 
with an old-fashioned looking sounding 
board high above his head is quite a 
fine little fellow. 

But let me whisper to all the small 
nature students: “Do not be deceived 
by his captivating appearance, for he is 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing, an imposter, 
and in many cases a murderer of inno- 
cents. His name, given him from out- 
ward appearance, really should be 
changed to Jack-the-sly-fellow. 

Sometime when you are in the woods 
and find some of these flowers, take one, 
strip the pulpit from the bold little 
plant posing so piously, and down in 
the depths you will doubtless find nu- 
merous insects. These have been lured 
there by the pious-looking young clergy- 
man, and were unable to make their 
escape. They came down the slippery 
column, were covered with pollen, and 
unless they found their way out, soon 
died in their flowery tomb. 
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i Corner for the Little Folks 


Jack has many relatives, the stately 
calla lily being the best known and the 
most beautiful. The offensive skunk 
cabbage is another cousin. Many of 
our boys and girls have made his ac- 
quaintance early in the spring. Another 
member of this group is the water arum. 
In appearance it is a miniature calla lily, 
but grows wild in bogs. It isso open that 
insects are not trapped, as in the Jack- 
in-the-pulpit. Its beautiful, glossy leaves 
are of a dark green and of heart shape, 
therefore it has a heart. 

One other member of this interesting 
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arum family, for all of these belong to 
that family, is the golden club, with ob- 
long, pointed leaves, and its golden club 
has no spathe whatsoever. Jack is the 
only one which aspires to be a preacher, 
and play his tricky little game on the 
tiny bugs. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit is also called Indi- 
an turnip, on account of its turnip- 
shaped, fiery roots. Now I know you 
will be eager to look for this little flower 
and know about his sly habits.—L. 8. 


Trees That Sing Songs 


“FP MHE pussywillow’s 

kittens are out in 
their little gray fur coats, 
and before long the trees 
will have their green trim- 
mings on,” Laura told her 
father, as they set out on 
their Sunday afternoon 
walk inthe timber. Laura 
was was walking briskly 
eager to see new signs of 
the coming spring. 

“T’m glad you keep your 
eyes open and watch for 
the new leaves, the first 
dogtooth violet, and the 
signs of spring,” her fa- 
ther said. “Trees tell us 
many stories, if we but 
study them. By the way, 
Laura, did you ever hear 
of the trees that sing?” 

“No!” exclaimed the little girl inter- 
estedly. ‘Tell me about them, Daddy.” 

“There is a far-away place called Bar- 
badoes. It is a valley which is luxuriant 
with trees. Your uncle, who has trav- 
eled in many countries, once told me 
that in Barbadoes he has heard weird 
music at night. It seemed to rise from 
the trees. It came with a low moaning 
sound, followed by a deep-toned whistle. 
The music would sound all night long. 
Uncle Jack asked a native about it and 
was told that the trees have a peculiarly 
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shaped leaf, and pods with split edges. 
The wind, passing thru the seeds of the 
pods, makes the sounds which give the 
trees their name. 

“Tn the Soudan there are acacia trees 
which the people call the whistling 
trees. Their hollow shoot sheaths pro- 
duce as loud a sound as can be made on 
a sweet-toned flute.” 

“Sometimes I think I can hear music, 
too, when the wind is in the pines,” 
Laura said softly.—J. C., Kansas. 


A Thinking Game 


HE other day at a party we had 
much fun with the following game. 
Fill in the blanks with words beginning 
with initials of your own name: 
2 OS aA eee 
If not yourself, who would you rather 


ah Eh et un bee kw hene es oe 
Where Go you livel!..........03.. 
Your favorite food?............... 
Your personal characteristics?...... 


recreation?......... 
What do your friends 
say of you?........ 
—Margaret C. McTigue. 


List of Prize Winners 


LL the boys and girls 
who entered the con- 

test for naming the chil- 
dren’s page will be eager to 
know the winners. There were so many 
interesting letters with such good reasons 
for the title they sent in that the judges 
were almost puzzled 

Following are the names of the winners 
in the contest, naming the children’s page. 
First prize - Jerry Schaffer, Ohio 
Second prize - Edith Greth, Wisconsin 
Third prize - Ethel Scanton, South Dakota 
Fourth prize - Rosemary Glenn, Kansas 
Fifth prize - Bobby Lucas, Nebraska 
Sixth prize - James St. Peter, Nebraska 
Seventh prize - Pearl Eide, Wisconsin 
Eighth prize «< Winifred Miller, Missouri 
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Wou p it be worth 2 cents to you to know 
how Nebraska corn growers increased 
their yields 10 to 15 bushels per acre? 

Two cents is all its costS you, at Success- 

ful Farming’s subscription price of 25 
cents a year. The whole story of these 
phenomenal yields, and how they were ob- 
tained, is described in the May number. 
And for good measure, this same issue 
tells you— 

—how an Illinois cattle feeder has 
greatly increased his profits. 

—the new way of making more money 
with turkeys. 

—better arrangement of your barn to 
save time, work and money. 

—improved sanitary steps in milk 
production. 

—and over 100 pages of other practi- 
cal suggestions to make 1930 a ban- 
ner year on the farm, and in the 
home. 


Your 2 cents in June, too, will bring you 
big dividends in ideas and money-making 
methods—the new Michigan system of 
hay making; use of combines in Indiana; 












































how to kill weeds by spraying ; increasing 
dairy profits by keeping down flies; re- 
frigeration on the farm. 

The Successful Farming subscriber 
knows the newest and BEST methods 
months ahead of his neighbor. He keeps 
posted, just as the business man keeps 
posted, by reading the magazine that is 
constantly searching out for him all that 
is new and desirable. Farming is a busi- 
ness today—a BIG business. And Suc- 
cessful Farming, more and more, has come 
to be the outstanding business journal for 
the practical farmer. It costs you about 
2 cents a month. ~ Readers tell us that they 
often get hundreds of times that value 
from a single article. 





COMING 

What the 

Federal Farm Board 

is Doing 
The plans and policies of the board, as 
they affect both crops and livestock, are 
being reported in Successful Farming just 
as rapidly as they are determined. Watch 
the coming issues for full, authoritative 
information about the board’s work and 











its bearing on your interests. 








e Advertising Ind hages 116, 117 
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FOR APPEARANCE’S SAKE 
WEAR A WATCH-CHA!IN 








No MAN can afford to be casual in 
The 
form and contour of the links... 
the shades and tones of color .. . 
the watch, the keys, knife, 
accessories which will be carried 


the selection of a watch-chain. 


or other 


with the chain . . . these are con- 
siderations which merit one’s care- 
ful attention. For a watch-chain is 
an unerring index to taste. ... Make 
smart chain, a Simmons 


yours a 


Chain! Designed with an apprecia- 
tion for the modern spirit, a nice 
regard for those subtleties which 
make a chain right, Simmons Chains 
are still reasonably priced. The at- 
tractive three-color chain above, 52, 


Our Girls’ Page 
[ Continued from page 62 | 


or the part that hangs over the side of the 
bed, may be all we desire. These spreads 
made of Osnaburg or unbleached muslin 
are not only unusual but inexpensive. 

The blocks shown for the designs on 
page 62 are very simple to cut. One 
single design has been used in different 
arrangements to produce various effects. 
Besides these variations it may be re- 
peated as a border design for draperies, 
table covers, and so on. These designs 
are suitable for many of the articles 
suggested above, and may be enlarged or 
reduced in size if need be. 

First of all the design is traced on a 
piece of ordinary linoleum. The linole- 
um should be slightly larger than the 
design and later glued on a block of 
wood the same size. This is not always 
necessary, but 
linoleum easier to print if it is mounted. | 
There are special block printing tools 
if one wishes to go more extensively into 
the craft, but for ordinary use a small 
pocket-knife is very satisfactory. 

The background of the design is to be 
cut away. That means the design will be 
the raised surface of the linoleum. With 
the sharp knife trace around the design, 
being sure to keep the blade of the knife 
at right angles with the surface of the 
linoleum. 

A finely cut block is the first require- 
ment. Cut away the background to a 
depth of approximately three-sixteenths 
of an inch, being careful not to undercut 
the design. 


REPARE the fabric for the design by 

lightly running basting threads where 
you wish the design to be. However, do 
not allow the thread to interfere with 
the stamping. The main thing is to know 
definitely where you wish the design to 
come on the material and use the meth- 
od that best fits your need. 

The right consistency of paint is im- 
portant. A pad of flannel at least one- 
fourth inch in thickness is saturated 
with oil paint mixed with turpentine. 
Oil paint comes in tubes, any color you 
desire. 

Place the pad on a flat piece of glass 
or a plate. Saturate it with the paint 


|S 000,000 women have made 





it usually makes the | 








and turpentine mixture, in which there | 


is more paint than turpentine, but do 
not let it become wet. If you can 
squeeze paint out of it, do so. In print- 
ing, the paint must not be allowed to 
fill up the background areas of the lino- 
leum, because it will spot the material. 

Practice on a piece of the material to 
test the consistency of the paint and the 
quality of the print. A good print is not 
necessarily a clear, even surface but one 
that shows flecks of the background 
evenly distributed thruout it. That is 
one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of block prints. There should never be 





alone. Your jeweler will 


costs $8, 
be glad to show you many others. 
R. F. Simmons Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS 
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its a Simmons 
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little daubs of paint deposited from the 
corners of the design, nor should there 
be decided differences of light and dark. 
This last means that too much paint and 


| an uneven pressure has been used. 


Work on a fairly low table, because 
printing requires lots of pressure. Place 
several thicknesses of newspapers and a 
blotting paper directly under the cloth. 
When you are sure of your paint begin 
the blocking. Keep turning the felt pad 
and add paint sparingly, when needed. 
Use plenty of pressure: it’s worth it. 








this famous test 


for safely ending 


GRAY 
‘HAIR 


\ id Why shouldn’t you have the 
* secret too? Norisk. Noexpense. 
Wesend a the famous Single Lock Test 
Package. You snip off a lock of hair. Before 
you use it on your head—you see how per- 
ectly color comes to each gray strand. 
A colorless liquid is combed through hair. 
That is all there is to do. Any shade 
tent may be had from blackest 
black to blonde. Don’t hesitate. This 
way is SAFE to hair and scalp. 


FREE Coupon brings famous 
Single Lock Test Pack- 
age. It has shown 

millions the way to ever-youthful hair. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN! 
5416 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. | 
NAM .ccccccccccccccevccsecssccsssecsseseses 
Street cccccccccccsscceaccssesessecessessssess 


State....... 


CITY. cecccccccccecccssescceseese 


Color of your hale? .....cccccccccccccccoccces 


















on a Single Sale 


Represent this nationally known, 


E 
from HEAT 
no Electricity 
Gils latest perfected ‘mechanical Re- 


or Gas.. 
rigerator that requires no electricity 
or gas. Makes its own ice from heat at 
only 2c a day. Over 30,000 in use. giving 
universal satisfaction. GUARANTEED, 


For Small Towns and Farms 
A blessing to the small town home and farm 
where Central Station electric current is not 
available. ICYRALL saves food, saves lives, 
saves money. Requires no servicing. Noth ing 
complicated. Nothing to get out of order. Rush name 
and address to learn how you can be the distributor 
for your locality and make up to $190 weekly and 
over. Learn how to get year =, ICYBALL Re- 
frigerator without cost 


CROSLEY ICYBALL DIVISION 
| 764 ARLINGTON ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


INVENTS AIR-BURNING 
FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 


Run 











Akron, Ohio.—An amazing new kind of 
flat iron that cuts ironing time in half and 
makes ironing day delightfully easy, cool 
and comfortable in any home, has been in- 
vented by a local man. Official tests have 
proven this new iron cheaper to operate 
than a gas or electric iron; the laboratory 
figures showing an amazing low cost of 
only one cent to do the average family 
ironing. It burns 96% air and 4% com- 
mon kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, J. C. Steese, 534 Iron Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these irons for 
30 days’ FREE trial or even to give one FREE to 
the first user in each locality who will him intro- 
duce it. Send him your name today—also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency and with- 
out experience or capital make up to $18 a day. 


INVENTORS 


or sketch of yo 
RANDOLPH & CO., 





Write for our Evidence of Inven- 
tion Blank and guide book.*‘How 
to Get Your Patent.’’Send model 
INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ut invention fot our 


Dept. 32, 
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My Dressing Center 


‘y FIRST I thought it was almost 
£% impossible to have an attractive 
room as many other girls have. My fur- 
niture was old-fashioned and the room 
had a slanting ceiling. The dresser was 
bureau, and so tall that it 
touched the slanting walls of the room. 
It stood across the northeast corner of 
the room, near the closet. This was not a 
very good arrangement. Besides, it was 
a very dark corner, the only direct light 
heing the electric light. 

| always wanted a dressing table that 
| could have near a window, so I decided 
to make one from two lemon boxes. A 
piece of lumber was added to the parti- 
tions of each box for shelves. Strips of 
wood were added along the edges of the 
boxes to make them stronger. 

A drawer was placed between the 
boxes in which I keep toilet articles. A 
spool which is painted green and at- 
tached to the center of the drawer takes 
the place of a knob, and others attached 
to the corners of the* boxes take the 
place of legs and add an attractive touch 
to the dressing center. 

The board which covers the top of the 
dressing table is padded with an old 
piece of silence cloth and then covered 
with a strip of apricot material which is 
used in the flounce. Over this | have a 
strip of cloth. This glass keeps the cloth 
underneath from getting soiled, is 
easily kept clean, and makes an attrac- 
tive finish to the top of the homemade 
dressing table. 

The flounce of my dressing table was 
inade from sugar sacks which were dyed 
in the apricot and green. I shirred the 
flounce and trimmedgeit with two bands 
of green at the top. 

The stool was made from a piece of 
discarded lumber and fits easily into the 
opening of the dressing table. The inside 
of the stool is lined with the apricot and 
green materials and is to be used for a 


hat box. I have placed my hat tree in | 


the stool. These hat trees were indi- 
vidual gifts to the members of the club 
from our leader. The stool, like all of the 
dressing center, is refinished in ivory. 


| FOUND a basket in the basement 
covered with brown paint. I scraped 
off all the old paint and dirt that I could 
and then gave it two coats of ivory 
paint. When this was dry I stippled it 
in some green paint with my paint 
brush. This makes an attractive waste- 
basket and is very handy. 

The old colonial silhouettes, which are 
so popular, are very attractive hung on 
each side of the mirror. These silhou- 
ettes I drew freehand and painted with 
black laequer. Then I placed them in 
irames which had been found in the 
ten-cent store and previously lacquered 
and trimmed with a little gilt paint. 

The following stanza from the 4-H 
girls’ club song, by Miss Fannie Buch- 
anan, brings out the thought that I 
hope my room may represent: 


‘‘My home must have a friendship 
With every happy thing. 
My home must offer comfort 
For any sorrowing. 
And every heart that enters 
Shall hear its music there, 
And find some simple beauty 
That every life may share.” 
A. L?A., Nebr. 
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before the crack of the 


gun has died awa 


CRACK!—and with the bark 
of the gun, a crouching figure hurtles 
into a flying leap that means a head- 
start—and victory. For, other things 
being equal, it’s the man with the head- 
start who wins. 

This is true in any race, and espe- 
cially in the race to make the finest 
motor oils. It’s the oil with a headstart 
in inherent quality — the oil that is made 
from the highest quality crude—that gives 
you the greatest value for your money. 

What crude is highest in quality? 
Oil experts call Pennsylvania“Thehigh- 
est grade crude oil in the world.” 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE 
.. a flying start toward QUALITY 

in finished motor oils 
There’s no explaining Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude’s superiority. Mother 
Nature made it better—just as she made 
some woods more durable. 

Nature favored Pennsylvania Crude 
with remarkable freedom from impuri- 
ties. It has a degree of “oiliness” found 
in no other crude. 


Pid inte seeded hod 


vidual brand. 


MAIL 


Refiners of this crude have made the 
most of this long headstart in quality. 
With careful refining, they have pro- 
duced lubricants that are longer-lived, 
more resistant to heat than any others. 
This has been proved time and again on 
the toughest sort of lubricating tasks— 
in automobile, airplane, tractor and 
motor boat engines, in locomotives, 
turbines and stationary machinery. 

Try these oils in your own automobile 
motor! You'll get many more miles of 
super-lubrication to a filling—and you'll 
add thousands of miles of life to your 
motor. For these oils effect a better pis- 
ton seal, give greater power, reduce dilu- 
tion, minimize gasoline consumption. 

The emblem shown below appears 
on many different brands of oil. It sig- 
nifies that the oil is made entirely from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil. Every brand sold under this em- 
blem is bonded to protect you. The 
individual brand or trade mark appear- 
ing with this emblem is your assurance 
©1920. F. c. co. « 


of careful refining. 


THIS COUPON TO-DAY 





warantees the quali of 
h frushed, product 4 


F cuaranteed yy 
Z100% —— 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASS’N. 
114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 
Please send me the booklet, “$1,000 Worth of Information on Motor Oil.” 


S- F. 4-30 





Name 


Address 








OIL 4 


__State _— , — 











THE HIGHEST GRADE City 








CRUDE OIL IN THE WORLD 


See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 

















Note the well-balanced, healthy appearance of this 


udder as compared with the one below 


Garget Destroys 
Udders and Cuts 


Production 


By ROBERT GRAHAM, D. V. M. 


University of Illinois 


ARGET is a bacterial or func- 

tional inflammation of the sup- 

porting or secreting tissues of the 
udder. It is otherwise known as mam- 
mitis or mastitis. The disease varies in 
intensity causing temporary or perma- 
nent loss of the udder. Septicemia or 
blood poisoning following garget may 
terminate in death. All farm animals 
including horses, cows, and sheep are 
susceptible. 

There are two common forms of the 
disease, the acute and the chronic. The 
acute type of garget is characterized by 
intense swelling and tenderness of the 
udder. The milk flow is diminished, and 
watery milk containing blood or pus is 
not uncommon. 

Systemic disturbances accompany the 
acute type of the disease. A rise of tem- 
perature, rapid pulse, toxic stiffness, 
loss of appetite, and a dull tired expres - 
sion in the eyes are common symptoms. 
Hfeavy milkers in the early stages of lac- 
tation are often attacked, tho the dis- 
ease Mayoccur irrespective of freshen- 
ing. Occasionally garget occurs in dry 
or nonlactating animals, but heavy 
milkers are most often attacked. 

The chronic form of garget runs a 
milder course than the acute form, but 
it is oftentimes just as disastrous. 
Chronic garget in cows attracts little 
attention. This form of the disease is 
recognized only by a grayish deposit on 
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the cloth after straining the milk 
In dairy herds infected with 
chronic garget the milk flow is 
decreased. The symptoms, while 
not pronounced, may be intensi- 














fied by heavy feeding. Dairy 
cows affected with chronic gar- 
get cannot be subjected to high 
pressure feeding methods. In 
fact, heavy feeding intensifies 
the symptoms and often brings 
out the existence of the disease in a 
herd. 

Certain forms of garget are contagi- 
ous. The contagious types of the disease 
are due to micro-organisms, or germs. 
Sows frequently develop contagious gar- 
get from unclean quarters. Chronic in- 
fectious garget in sows is invariably 
characterized by nodular connective tis- 
sue growths in the udder. One or more 
quarters may be infected. The udder 
growths or nodules may ultimately be- 
come ulcerated from bruises and dis- 
turbed circulation. 

Sows suffering from chronic garget 
should be fattened for the butcher, tho 
mildly infected udders may be removed 
by surgical operation. Mares suffer most 
frequently from garget thru inability of 
the newly born foal to take all the milk. 

Bacteriological investigations of milk 
from gargety udders have incriminated 
certain pus-producing germs as the 
cause of the disease in cattle. Some of 


Inflammation of the udder in this animal 
started from an injury to the left hind teat. 


The quarter was permanently lost. 


the organisms encountered in cases of 
garget are widely distributed and may 
be present in the normally functioning 
udder. The factors which influence the 
virulency of these germs are not defi- 
nitely understood, but apparently pre- 
disposing causes enable certain harm- 
less, yet potentially dangerous, bacteria, 
to assume disease-producing properties. 
After the virulency of the germs have 
been accentuated, they may be carried 
from cow to cow on the hands of the 
milker. 

In addition to the part played by pus 
bacteria in the development of garget, 
it is possible that certain bacteria such 
as the abortion organism in the udder 
may be a predisposing factor. Milk from 
abortion-infected udders contains a con- 
stantly higher cellular content than milk 
from non-infected udders. The greater 
frequency of mastitis and udder trou- 
bles in abortion-infected herds may pos- 


| Please turn to page 75 | 
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|| TOOLS 


\4 


Under the OliverFlag, East, West, South, 
or North, there are tools that fit your 
type of farming, that meet your condi- 
tions of soil, of crop, of power, and 
meet them exactly—as only a highly 
specialized, quality built line of farm 
implements can. 








From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
below the Rio Grande to: north of 
the Peace River, the Oliver Flag flies 
over thousands of dealers . . . over 
branches in every state to serve you 
. .. over the finest line of farm machinery 
ever assembled—Oliver—Hart-Parr— 
Nichols & Shepard — Superior— tools 
that will lower the cost of producing 
your crops .. . that fit your territory 
. . « that will add to your profits . . . 
tools honestly built . . . fairly priced 
... squarely sold... Send the coupon 
for complete information on the tools 
that interest you. 
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\ to lower cost of 
producing crops 
















Check in the square opposite the tool that interests you—fill in your name and address—clip the yellow 
coupon and send to OLIVER, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago ... We will send complete information. 
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| 
(CD Rew Crop Tractor (CD Big Base Plows (CD Furrow Drills ( Corn Planters | 
| 
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(CD 12-24 Tractor (CD Tractor Gangs (CO Grain Drills C) Cotton Planters 
(CD) 18-36 Tractor (C Dise Plows C Seed Drills () Lime Sowers, etc. 
(CD 28-50 Tractor (0 Sulky Plows (C Beet Drills CD) Listers 
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(C Fallovators (C0 Orchard Harrows (CD Potato Diggers | (CD Combines 

(CD Cultivators C) Offset Discs (CD Potato Planters () Pick Up Feeders 

(CD Dise Harrows (CD Orchard Sprayers () Potato Sprayers (CD Threshers 

(C0 Spike Harrows C Cultivators (CD Manure Spreaders | (CD Corn Picker-Huskers 
| 
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Write in the names of pny other equipment the interests you 
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Roller Water quiet lifetime one-piece 
Remover Oil-packed Drive Cast-aluminum Tub 
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COW testing association is too often 
£% looked upon as a detective agency, 
simply spying out the unproductive 
individuals in the herd. The original 
idea was based on the knowledge that 
many cows are not profitable producers. 
We figured this way: weigh and test the 
milk of each cow, then throw out those 
that do not show a profit and soon we 
will have a large bank account from the 
better cream checks, more profit from 
less work, and a better condition all 
around. 

Such an association was purely a de- 
tective agency. It was not constructive. 
[It took things as they were and sought 
to improve by getting rid of some of the 
cows rather than by improvement and 
constructive policies. 

As the movement has grown the proc- 
esses of detection have not been abated 
in the least; but attention has been di- 
rected more largely to improvement. 
This has been responsible in a large 
measure for the change in the name to 
herd improvement association. 

There are instances on record of 
highly profitable herds being built from 
cows that were apparently unprofitable 
producers, as shown by the original test. 
The difference was in the man, the 
care, and the feed. One cow that was 
milking less than 10,000 pounds of milk 
per year was developed into a cow with 
a 20,000-pound record under farm con- 
ditions, due directly to a change in her 
care and feed. 

A certain test association that has 
been in successful operation for some 
years will give other illustrations of the 
difference between testing and improve- 
ment associations. Last year it was a 
testing association. The man in charge 
was efficient with the tester. He was 
careful and conscientious about his 
samples. He made his rounds regularly 
and kept his records in good shape. If 
a man had a good average that was fine. 
If he had a low average that was unfor- 
tunate, but there it ended. At the end 
of the year all were summarized and the 
work was completed. 

Then another man came in as a tester. 
He was just as careful with the actual 
testing. His records were as complete. 
He was not quite so talented as a vocal 
soloist in the monthly meetings and he 
was less popular with the wives and 
the daughters. But when George 
Hastings had a low average this tester 
began to look around. First he asked 
George very tactfully if it would not 
pay to feed each cow separately, rather 
than to throw the feed in the manger 
and let the cows get what they could. 

George had not thought of that. 
Perhaps for a fact some of the good 
cows were not getting enough. He tried 
the individual feeding. Then the tester 
showed him were the feed could be im- 

roved by a different combination. As 

the result of a few such suggestions, 
(ceorge Hastings’ herd moved up from 
n average of seven pounds of fat per 
ow to 28.6 pounds per cow during a 
period of four months. 

The change was made without get- 
ting rid of any cows. It vas the same 
herd in September that it was the follow- 
ing December. In addition to the better 
production there is a better dairyman 
in that community. There is one more 


Give the Cow a Chance JZ.watcny 


man who is not opposed to the industry 
because of the confining and exacting 
nature of the work. 

Another instance in the same associa- 
tion was the Van Allyn herd. In Octo- 
ber its average was 21.3 pounds. At the 
suggestion of the tester the cows were 
taken off the stalk field pasture, given 
protection nights and fed a little grain. 
In November the average was 24.3 
pounds. Then water bowls were put in 
the barn. The cow stable was separated 
from the balance of the barn in order to 
increase the warmth, and the December 
average was 26.4 pounds. 

Then they began to study feed a little 
and by changing their mixture and feed- 
ing each cow according to her produc- 
tive capacity they led the association in 
January with an average of 34.2 pounds. 
It is admitted that the expenses were 
increased but the owners say that the 
added equipment will be paid for in 90 
days simply by the increased production. 
And what is better, the men are enthusi- 
astic instead of indifferent dairymen. 

These are just a few illustrations from 
a very limited area, showing the value 
of the constructive over the destructive 
idea of the movement.—H. E. Colby, 


Guessed His Cows Wrong 


ICKING the good and the poor cows 

without testing and keeping records 
is practically impossible. R. B. Jeffrey 
of Randolph County, Missouri, tried it. 
He rated his cows in order of produc- 
tion as he guessed it to be from observa- 
tion. Out of the seven cows the one that 
he placed sixth actually stood at the top 
of the list when they were tested. The 
one he placed first went to third place 
when tested. 

He placed them as follows: Oak, 
first; Bet, second; Anna, third; Ansel, 
fourth; Nellie, fifth; Bell, sixth; and 
Romona, seventh. The actual test placed 
them in the following order: Bell, 60.4 
pounds butterfat; Bet, 52.8 pounds; 
Oak, 52.3; Ansel, 47.5; Nellie, 40; 
Anna, 38.8; and Romona, 22.8.—R. R. 
T., Mo. 


Handle Bulls Carefully 


O BULL is safe. Many owners have 
suffered because of a misplaced con- 
fidence in their bulls. The bull should be 
halter broken when a calf. When about 
1 year of age a strong ring should be in- 
serted in his nose. He should always be 
kept in a well-built stall or pen which 
he cannot break. 

Professor H. A. Hopper of Cornell 
University has just issued a splendid 
publication on the management of the 
herd sire in which this and other points 
are thoroly covered. It can be secured 
by writing the publication office in 

toberts Hall, Cornell College of Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca, New York, and asking for 
bulletin E-164. 

Economic Benefit of Eradicating Tuber- 
culosis From Live stock, miscellaneous 
publication number 66, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A good dairyman can be detected as 
easily by the crops growing in his fields 
as by the cattle standing in his stalls. 
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A smart, small 
watch, destined 
to be as fa- 
mous as the 
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chandise. 


New York - 





The ANGERSOLL 
MITE. #5°° 


The newest Ingersoll - 
a wrist watch small and 





smart enough for a woman’s 
taste — but sturdy enough for a 


man’s work. Equally appropriate for 
wear with overalls or evening 
clothes, the Mite is destined to be 
as famous as the Ingersoll Yankee — 
the world’s greatest value in mer- 


Made with chromium 


finish case that will not tarnish or 
stain the wrist. Engraved design. 


We Service Ingersolls: Should your 


Ingersoll ever need attention, send it to the 
Ingersoll Service Department, Waterbury, 
Conn., for prompt repairing or replace- 
ment at small cost. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


DIVISION or WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 


Montreal 


Chicago ~- San Francisco - 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 
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WATCHES 


Illustrations 
% actual eet tre, . a 
size. ‘ 








YANKEE 
$1.50 


The world’s 
most famous 

watch. 
Radiolite 





JUNIOR 
$3.25 
Remarkable 
value in a 
small, thin 
model watch. 
Radiolite 

$4.00 
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MONEY 
MAKER 


HETHER you 

plan to build a 
new barn, remodel or 
put in a concrete floor 
take advantage of 
this offer ... Our 
engineers will draw 
the floor plan and 
send you a blueprint [ 
free showing you how & 
STAR Barn Equip- § 
ment will pay for it- 
self out of your in-~ 
creased earnings. Val- 
uable 278-page Free 
Book tells how — 
send for it, now. 





HUNT-HELM-FERRIS & CO., 
Harvard, Illinois. 
Please send big 278-page book. 
to 
] Build 
Remodel 
Equip 


INC., 
Dept. S-4 


I expect 


 Ventilate 


}] Put in Concrete Floor 


Name 


Address jo BREED ee 
Send floor sletch for free blue print. 
Special information for students. 
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in Fords Milker than In any milker using 
rubber lined cups. No long pipe line to lodge 
bacteria. Easier to clean thoroughly be- 
cause fewer parts and completelyaccessible. 
Fords Milker Methodis pleasing to cows— 
produces more and higher priced milk. 
Light and easy to handle—yet amazingly 
durable. Fully guaranteed. Many models 
to fit any barn condition. 


Send for Catalogue No. 86, 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 


Fords Milker 


DEALERS WANTED (002 


Lighting Storage Batteries. Write for FREE particulars. 


WESTERN CABLE & LIGHT CO., BALDWIN, WISCONSIN 
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New Barns From Old Ones 
{Continued from page 13] 


sidered. It is only necessary to call 
these to mind. One of the common 
arrangements was with the cows in rows 
crosswise of the barn, making for short 
routes for the removal of manure but 
making a number of rows of animals, 
some of which were difficult to feed and 
often making complications for the in- 
stallation of water pipes, milking ma- 
chines, silage carts, and litter carriers 
in the dairy barn. 

One of the difficulties in remodeling 
an old barn which is found to be too 
narrow for two rows of animals placed 
lengthwise is overcome by building a 
lean-to about six feet wide along one 
side of the barn for a manger and feed 
alley for one row of cows. Posts sup- 


porting the wall of the old part come at | 
the curb of the manger and are not very | 


objectionable. Such an addition fre- 
quently 
stalled, thus increasing the amount of 
light admitted to the stable. 

It is desirable that the rows of cows be 
continuous. A cross alley with an odd 
number of cows such as three or five on 
one side is not economically arranged 
for efficient feeding or for the installa- 
tion of drinking cups or the operation of 


| a two-unit milker. 


A fact that should be kept in mind 
when considering location of feed chutes, 
bins, milkhouses, and silos, is that every 
141% feet the farmer travels daily means 
a mile at the end of the year and if the 


trip is made many times each day it soon | 


means many miles. 

Probably more remodeling should be 
done than is being done at the present 
time. More convenient locations of feed, 
mills, bins, chutes, and milkhouses can 
be worked out and often at not very 
great expense. A good way to start is to 
visit barns that are new and. well 
planned and see if some of the advan- 
tages of arrangement in them can be 
worked into your own barn. 


Pennsylvania Controls Abortion 


HE Pennsylvania plan for the con- 

trol of Bang abortion was adopted 
in 1920. Since that time blood testing 
has been done in 2,700 herds. There are 
now 829 herds signed up under the plan 
and 275 herds are already accredited as 
abortion-free. Testing is being done 
today in three times as many herds as 
was done in the early part of 1928 


Dairy Farming 


HIS is the title of a popular book 

just published and written by W. J. 
Fraser of the University of Illinois. 
Breeding, housing, and disease control 
are covered in a popular and easily un- 
derstood way. 
ever, is placed on management prac- 
tices, feeding, and particularly pastures. 
Professor Fraser has been a pioneer in 
advocating the proper use of pasture 
lands and in this book he has covered 
the subject in an especially practical 
way. The book includes fifty well-illus- 
trated chapters each of which is written 
in a popular and easily understood 
style. It retails for $3.50 and can be 
secured from John Wiley and Son, Pub- 
lishers, 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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A Catalog 


worth having 
—a Coupon 


worth mailing 
HE Universal Milking Ma- 


chine catalog is full of 

practical information 
about modern dairying. It has 
facts and figures showing how 
any dairyman or farmer can 
cut his milking costs in half, 
save time and labor, and ac- 
tually get a better price for 
his milk . ... by replacing 
inferior milkers or hand milk- 
ing, with a Universal Milking 
Machine outfit. It’s a catalog 
worth having .... and may 
point the way to better profits 
for you, less work, more lei- 
surely living. We have a copy 
ready to mail as soon as we 
receive from you the coupon 
at the top of this page. 


Fill it out and mail it today. 
THE UNIVERSAL "MILKING MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Dept. SF, Waukesha, Wis. 
Eastern Factory Branch: 
125 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NE W Low Mode! Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


$229 Down After 
30 Days Free Trial 


Seatures. 





5 Prince Street, Berneley, 
areas 








Write for Trade Offer 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 
THE Pree SEPARATOR 


# U.S. Mor 
2843 West 19th Street. Dept. 25- 14, ‘Chicago, Mlinois 
244 » Calif. 








The chief emphasis, how- | 


horse can be used. $2 


free. 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 295 Lyman St 
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A BSORBINE will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain from a splint 
or soft curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Interesting horse-book 2-B 


From a race horse owner: “Used Absorbs 
ine on a yearling pacer with strained tens 
don. Colt all over lameness, though for g 
time couldn't take a step. Great stuff.” 


NE 
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Friendly W ith the Butcher 


Wwe Robert. Boone of Porter 

County, Indiana, joined the local 

dairy herd improvement association he 
is milking 41 grade Holstein cows. 
lany of these he had purchased a few 
onths before. 

The record at the end of the first 

onth showed a feed cost of $550.15, 

ich was $20.64 more than the value 

the product. The work of culling be- 
van. Each month for the next year Mr. 
Boone disposed of one or more of the 
less profitable cows. He became very 
friendly with the butcher. Getting ac- 
quainted with the cow tester and butcher 
yvorked a marvelous change in this 
herd’s financial returns. 

Just 12 months after the first test was 
made the herd comprised 21 instead of 
1! animals. Total production of milk 
had declined. So had the feed bills. The 
records showed that altho there were 20 
cows less to feed and milk the monthly 
barn sheet had changed from a loss of 
more than $20 to an income over cost 

$101.13, and a welcome change it 
proved to be! 

Numbers are not always indicative of 
profit. A few good cows well fed and 
cared for are many times more profit- 

ble than a score of low producers. 
Vithout the aid of records the problem 
f selecting the profitable from the un- 
profitable may present numerous diffi- 
culties. A. W., Ind. 


Fall Freshening Cows Pay 
Coms which freshen during the fall 

‘ months pay the highest net profits 
to their owners. This was demonstrated 
by a survey of nearly 11,000 cows on 
test in lowa during the past year. Those 
freshening in the fall averaged 291 
pounds of butterfat and $92 above feed 


cost. The spring and summer freshening | 


cows were the least profitable, averaging 
only $81 above feed cost while the win- 
ter freshening group averaged $86. 


\ slump in butterfat prices has put a 
large number of cows below the line of 
profit. The man who has records on his 

erd is fortunate to be able to cull with 
ntelligence at the present time and to 

nd these cows to the market while beef 
cattle prices are still good. 


\nyone who buys or sells milk 

eam or who needs to figure percent- 
es will find bulletin A 129 entitled 
ictical Examples in Dairy Arithmetic 
lite helpful. It can be secured by 
iting the Division of Publications, 
rnell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Hints For the Livestock Man 


No. S.D. 1, Monthly Milk Record 
Sheets (60 cents per dozen). 
No. S.D. 2, Breeding Record Sheets 


(30 tng x r dozen). 
SD. 3. Herd Record Book (25 
ian 


No. ‘S.D. 4, Pedigree Blanks (25 cents 
per dozen). 
No. S.D. 
orm each). 
No. S.D. 6, Breeding Record Cards 
(1 cent each). 
No. S.D. 7, Calving Record Cards ( 
<= each). 


o. 5.D. 8, Official Test Cards (1 cent 


5, Livesock Sale Cards (1 
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Insulate 


“FARM BUILDINGS 


d with 








ood-Fiber Insulating Boar 








YOU want strength and dura- 
bility built into your home or 
your farm buildings—if you want 
efficient protection against heat and 


cold, you must use an insulation 
material that has great structural 
strength and high insulation effi- 
ciency. 


In a recent laboratory test the four 
best known insulating boards were 
tested for strength . and Insulite 
proved to be 14% stronger than 
any. And not only is Insulite 
stronger, but another laboratory test 
proves that Insulite—full % inch 
thick —gives 1214% more efficient 
insulation than ordinary %.” 
insulating boards. 


Insulite, an all wood-fiber board is 
chemically treated to resist moisture, 
vermin, and rodents, and is not sub- 
ject to rot or deterioration. It has 
several times the bracing strength of 
lumber horizontally applied. 


Remember—your dairy barn insu- 


lated with Insulite assures healthy 
and comfortable quarters for your 
cows both winter and summer— 


greater milk production and more 
profits for you. 


Authorities also agree that poultry 
houses properly insulated mean in- 
creased egg yields and poultry profits. 
Insulite is approved by the Poultry 
Tribune Experimental Farm and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Write for our free booklet, ‘‘Building Farm 
Profits.” It contains many valuable farm 
building plans and much information. Re- 
member—if you want strength and efficiency, 


specify Insulite by name when you order 


from your local lumber dealer. 


‘THE INSULITE COMPANY 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
1200 Builders Exchange, 
Minneapolis 


Dept 38D 


Minnesota 
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as well as— 


FULL % INCH 4M iOR 


Wis ORE 


EFFICIENT 
INSULATION 
THAN ORDINARY %." INSULATING BOARDS 





MAKE THESE TWO TESTS 


Drive a 
the 


Greater Strength .... nail 
a half 


through a board of Insulite. Loop 


inch in from edge and 


a strong cord around the nail and 


hand 


greater pull is required to tear the 


with scales, see how much 


nail through Insulite than through 
any other insulation boards similarly 
tested. 


Greater Efficiency.... Replace the 


cover on a kettle of boiling water 
with a piece of Insulite and on the 
Insulite place a cube of ice. Check 
the time required for the heat to 
pass through and melt the ice. “Make 
the same test with other insulating 
boards, and we know you will use 


Insulite. 


SEND for this FREE BOOK 


! THE INSULITE COMPANY, 


i 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38D 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen : Send me your free 
book, “Building Farm Profits.”” Als 


a sample of Insulite. 
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HELP 
PREVENT 







Authorities agree that in most cases costly 
calf scours may be prevented ... You have 
but to adopt the B-K plan of sanitation. 
This plan is simple, safe and easy... 
thousands of farmers testify to its economy 
and effectiveness. 





STERILIZER 
CEODORANT 
ANTISEPTIC 


Feeding buckets and unclean quarters harbor 
germs that communicate contagious calf scours 
-.- B-K is a powerful disinfectant. It is 10 times 
more powerful than carbolic acid as a germ killer 
.-.. Sterilize the calfs’ feeding utensils and spray 
stables with B-K. 


Avoid losses from calf scours by prompt, efficient treatment. 
A valuable 68 page illustrated book discussing calf scours, 
its causes, prevention and control, will be sent free on request. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 401 Dickinson Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Garget Destroys Udders 


and Cuts Production 


| Continued from page 68 | 


sibly be explained by the presence of 
this organism in the udder. 
here seems in many cases to be a close 
relation between the development of 
istitis and functional activity of the 
idder. For example, some of the most 
severe and acute cases of garget in cows 
develop immediately following calving. 
\lso such factors as overfeeding, ex- 
osure to cold, drinking cold water, 
old drafts, or exposure to cold rains and 
w have been recognized as dominant, 
redisposing causes of garget. 
Certain cases of garget are also trace- 
le to injury of the udder. The influ- 
ence of predisposing factors can be held 
to a minimum by careful handling of the 
rd. Preventive measures exercised by 
owner, and careful observation sug- 
vests that the frequency of garget can be 
luced by good management. 
Different symptoms are observed in 
different forms of garget. In catar- 
or chronic garget, the mucous 
nbrane lining of the teat canal and 
cistern becomes mildly inflamed. 
Cows affected with this type of mastitis 
escape the attention of the owner 
many weeks. It is often first de- 
ted by a grayish deposit on the cloth 
| in straining the milk. Cows affected 
chronic garget usually decline in 
k flow and as the disease progresses 
milk becomes lumpy or thick. 


\ UTE mastitis involving the secretory 
4 4 cells of the udder develops suddenly. 
ere is an immediate deline in milk 
Constitutional disturbances, such 
tiffness, loss of appetite, depression, 
| loss in condition follow in a few 
irs. Heavy milkers are most often 
tacked on or about calving time, tho 
nge of feed, overfeeding, sudden 
atic changes, or injury to the udder 
i important predisposing factors. 
Bacteriological examination of the 
k in acutely infected udders suggests 
it the infection plays a significant 
rt. The invading germs alter normal 
lder functions and throw off poisons 
ich are absorbed into the circulation. 
fatal cases of acute garget, the pus 
crins from the udder invade the general 
culation and cause blood poisoning. 
“ince garget causes temporary or per- 
ent loss of an affected quarter, pre- 
cutive measures are of utmost impor- 
ce in the control of the disease. All 
es of garget should be promptly iso- 
ted. The affected animals should not 
milked by persons who come in con- 
t with the remainder of the herd. If 
- is impracticable, the gargety animal 
iid be milked last, followed by a 
ro washing and disinfecting of the 
ds. 
it is advisable to milk infected animais 
to pails containing a strong disinfec- 
t. Gargety milk should not be fed to 
lves, pigs, or chickens. Herds that are 
itinuously troubled with garget should 
tested for abortion with the view of 
linating reactors. Abortion-free herds 
our experience have fewer cases of 
rget than abortion-infected herds. 
lhe appearance of any symptoms of 


garget is a signal that should prompt 
the reduction of the ration. Simple 
eliminative treatment pending expert 
veterinary attention should also be em- 
ployed. Epsom salts or more rapidly 
acting laxative drugs as prescribed by 
the veterinarian, should be used. Large 


quantities of water should be provided | 


for drinking. In cold weather, it is im- 
portant to warm the water. 

The medicinal treatment of garget 
must be altered in different cases and 
should be left to skilled hands for the 
reason that dosage and the drugs to be 
employed vary with the intensity and 
stage of the disease. 
eliminated thru the milk are favored by 
many veterinarians. There is, however, 
danger to overdosage in the adminis- 
tration of these drugs. 


Sis /E the most practical means of se- 
\/ curing drainage from the infected 


Drugs that are | 


quarter is by milking, this should be | 


done frequently. 
acute mastitis, it is advisable to milk 
the affected quarter every two or three 
hours. 
ful in douching the milk cistern with 
mild antiseptics. This practice is not 
suggested for the owner in view of the 
danger of introducing infection. 

Massage, hot fomentations, and mild 
counterirritants applied to the udder 
is a standard type of treatment, and if 
employed promptly in the early stages 
of the disease will prove beneficial. Sup- 
porting bandages which relieve the pres- 
sure or tension are indicated and advan- 
tageously employed in cows with large 
udders. Camphorated oil or carbolated 
vaseline massaged on the udder three or 
four times a day tends to reduce con- 
gestions and allay the inflammatory 
processes. 

Autogenous bacterins made from the 
killed pus-producing organisms found in 
gargety milk of the affected animal have 
apparently given encouraging results 
following subcutaneous injection in large 
doses. The success of bacterial therapy 
depends a great deal upon the dosage. 
Many veterinarians in recent years have 
resorted to liberal and repeated doses of 
these bacterins, with seemingly encour- 
aging results in the early stages of dis- 
ase. The acute cases of garget have re- 
sponded to the bacteria treatment better 
than the chronic cases. 

Unfortunately, there has been no ac- 
curate way to definitely measure the 
value of vaccines for garget, and the 
justification of their use at this time is 
based largely upon the results attained 
in the actual treatment of cases by vet- 
erinarians. The writer has used bac- 
terins in the treatment of acute cases of 
garget, and regards them as a useful 
supplement to other measures. 

In valuable animals suffering from 
garget, bacterins have not been used to 
the exclusion of other treatments. The 
advisability of employing bacterins 
should rest largely with the veterinarian. 
In some cases, they are indicated, while 
their general application in all cases 
might not be profitable. 


Some veterinarians are success- | 


In the early stages of | 








Dairy Juniors: 
Watch this 


DANGER 
PERIOD 





Don’t let milk 
profits slump 


Why is April the “danger peri- 
od” for milk profits? It’s be- 
cause your feed supply may be 
running low and you are tempt- 
ed to cut down on quantity. 
And you are apt to turn your 
cow out on pasture too soon. 
But your year’s profit will suf- 
fer if you do! 


The thing to do is 
to feed better. Be 
sure you are feeding 
a good balanced ra- 
tion. Use Linseed 
Meal or a good 
ready-mixed dairy feed contain- 
ing Linseed Meal, to balance 
home-grown feeds. That’s the 
way successful dairymen feed. 
Then you will get just as much 
milk with less feed. And a big- 
ger part of your milk check will 
be clear profit. 





THE LIFE OF PAINT 


© 


Do you know ‘how to mix a 
balanced ration? The new Lin- 
seed Meal Chart of Balanced 
Rations tells you how. You 
should have it tacked up in your 
barn. It gives you balanced ra- 
tions for all farm stock, using 
different home-grown feeds. 
Mail the coupon for chart and 
book on modern feeding. 


Ask your club leader about 
the Linseed Meal Awards 
for advanced dairy projects. 


The Universal 
Protein Feed 








Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 

Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send free chart of Balanced Rations 
and free Feeding Book No. SF-4. 


Name 











Address... 
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50 


a month 
buys the 


NEW 
EMPIRE 
MILKER 


Thoroughly dependable. 
Backed by over 20 years’ 
successful record. Uses 
patented non-stretch- 
able teat-cup linings and 
pulsator that milks right 
every day. Saves time 
for other work and plea- 
sure. Portable or station- 
ary, gasoline or electric. 
Write for literature, 


Empire Milking 
Machine Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 





















any engine 
Saves the time of one 
man, becauseit requires 
only one man to shear 
and run engine. It’s 
quick andeasytosetup; 
easy touse;longlasting. 
10% to 15% 
More Wool 


—about a pound more 
per sheep—is what you 
get using Stewart Shear- 
ing Machines in place of hand 
blades. It’s faster, and wool is 
taken off in better condition. 


Write for Catalog 


Stewart Shearing Machines 
Also Horse and Cow Clippers 
Hand power machines as low as $14.00; electric 
machines at $45.00 up. At your dealer’s or 
send $2.00 and have shipped from here, bal- 

ance on arrival. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5596 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 
40 Years Making Quality Products 


THE 

ONE MAN 
comescomplete 
with ball-bear- 
ing shearing 
hand piece, two 
combs, four 
cutters. $27.50 
at dealer’s or 
sent C.O.D 
























MOORE BROS. 


PURPUL MEDICATED WAX TEAT DILATORS 








= ) 


For Sore Teats, Obstructions, Spiders, etc., in Cows Teats 
Sold by Dealers or Mailed Postpaid, 25c doz. or 5 doz. $/.00 


FRE Let us prove the merits of Dilators by send- 
ing you a package by mail, Free 


MOORE BROS Dept. D) ALBANY, N. Y. 
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| extensive use of meritorious, 


Better Sires Is Next Need 

HE increase in average of milk 

yields in the United States in recent 
years is remarkable, considering the 
vast extent of the dairy industry and the 
varied conditions under which milk is 
produced thruout the country. 

This increase in production per cow 
has been brought fabout largely by 
improved methods of feeding and breed- 


| ing; but undoubtedly the dairy herd 


improvement and proved sire work con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
in the Department of Agriculture has 
been an important factor in boosting the 
average milk yields of American dairy 
cows. 

Dr. J. C. McDowell, chief of the new 
division of dairy herd improvement in- 
vestigations, says that this proved sire 
work began in 1916. That year the 
dairy herd improvement associations 
recorded 17 dam-and-daughter com- 
parisons. The 17 heifers were daugh- 
ters of three different bulls. In 16 of the 
17 comparisons the daughters excelled 
the dams in butterfat production. 

Up to the present time there have 
been proved 780 bulls by comparing 
the production records of five or more 
daughters of each bull with the produc- 
tion records of their dams. The daugh- 
ters of one-third of the bulls failed to 
equal their dams in production; the 
daughters of another third produced 
just a little more than their dams. The 
big gains came from the remaining 
third, greatly excelling their dams. 

The herds on test in the dairy herd 
improvement associations are now pro- 
ducing an average of 7,457 pounds of 


milk and 297 pounds of butterfat per | 
cow, which is 60 percent more milk and | 
butterfat than the average dairy cows | 


of this country. These results have been 
accomplished almost altogether thru the 
close culling out of low producers and 
thru feeding of the remainder according 
to their productive capacity. 

The next big forward step toward im- 
provement of the herds on test, says 
Dr. McDowell, will come thru the more 
proved 
sires. When such sires are in general use 
in dairy herd improvement associations, 
it is believed that these herds will excel 
the average production of our dairy 
cows by 100 instead of by 60 percent. 

The proved sire work of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry is being supplemented 
in a practical way by the Holstein- 
Friesian, Jersey, Guernsey, and Ayrshire 
breeders’ associations in the herd tests. 


The darkest feature of the proved | 


sire work, according to Dr. McDowell, 
is about four out of five of these bulls 
are dead before their value is proved by 
the production of their daughters. The 
greatest problem in connection with 
this work is the keeping of the sires 
alive until the records prove their 
worth, to keep the proved, meritorious 
sires in extensive use as long as they 
live or as long as they are fit for service. 
E. E. R., Washington, D. C. 


Legume Hay Is Good 


RY cows should be fed all of the 

good legume hay that they will 
clean up, as legume hay is a good source 
of calcium, one of the minerals that a 
dairy cow requires, and supplies con- 
siderable quantities of protein. In addi- 
tion to good legume hay and other 
roughage, the dry cow should receive a 


WOMEN like the close- 
skimming New Amer- 
ican Separator. W atch-type 
pivot ball-bearing and scientifi- 
cally balanc e 2d bow! maketurn- 
ing so easy! “It certainly is the 
separator for women, ’’saysJohn 
Rivinius, of Alberta, “‘ourl2-year 
oldgirl turnsthrough milk from 
10 cowsand likes it fine!"’**Turne § 
ingthe American is more like play 

than work ,’’ writes J.A. Shackleton, tw) 


= Others say; ‘Easiest running 





separator lever owned’ our 10-year @ 
case. 


child maintains speed with 


new MINCUCOM 


SEPARATOR 


Exclusive New Patented Invention now makes it the close- 
skimming wonder. Gets all the cream. Stainless steel discs, f: 
arts,easy to getat,. make the American EASIEST TO CLE ANT 
nd your name and address t¢ oday for Big New qareted | at 
alog giving new freight paid prices that save you $30 to A 
Lifetime Guarantee, 30-day Trial Offer and Easy co Use 
coupon below, or a post-card will do, Send today. 


Send for FREE Catalog 








: AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. The gy Reliable.Since 1394 | 
® Dept. 44, Bainbridge, N. Y.,o H 
5 Dept. 44, 1929 W. 43rd St., Geico, m. 4 
® Send FREE your Latest Illustrated Catalog on New Amer- + 
$ ican Separators with Letters from owners. 4 
. . 
: Name : 
. . 
= Post Office. : 
. (Please print name and address) AS-3 *# 
IPrTTITITITILIL Ltt 












on cows 
HEALING 


Sore- teats mean less milk. 
Rub ointment. into the teat 


samplis 
and wipe away all excess 


; WRITE 
with a cloth. 
Teata healed and softened over THE 
night. Excellent for caked udder, BICKMORE 


wire cuts, cracked hoof, etc. 
COMPANY 


If you prefer a Powder use Bick- 
morine Healing Powder. 
Dept. D, 
OLD TOWN, 


FOR SALE BY 
YOUR DEALER MAINE 


FREE 








( 
feate: fo 


ESTABLISHED IN £800 


Pla ey special 


Factory 


Single Cash 
Trial Bag 


ffer! 





50 Ib. Bag 
Less than 5c worth 
saves a gallon of milk 144 


a 240 
Easy to prove it! Feed this original 


or 
milk substitute to just one calf—then 100 lb. Bag 


compare results—see what you save. 
$4.75 


This special factory cash trial bag 

offer is good only if your dealer can’t 

supply you. Order today or write for These 

Free Envelope Sample and Expert Prices f.o. b. 

Advice on Calf Raising—free. factory only 

Dealer Distribution Wanted 
BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO, 
Dept. 6904, Waukegan, Ill, 





OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop pa 
ment or easy terms. Free literature; mention staté 
H. W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, M nnesota 
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ifficient amount of grain mixture so 
at by the time she freshens she carries 
nsiderable surplus flesh. Dairy cows 
uuld be put in good condition before 
eshening. Corn and oats can be used 
most of the grain ration, but it is a 
1 plan to add some bran or oil meal, 
these feeds are high in phosphorus 
d have a good physical effect on the 
Some dairymen feel that the feeds 

| to a dry cow pay larger ee nds 
in any feed they use.—C. 8. R., Ill. 


Production Records Required 
T= Nebraska state fair board has 
recently established regulations for 
production requirement on all dairy 
ials exhibited at the Nebraska state 
beginning with 1931. Any cow 

ir years old or over, to be eligible to 
iow, must herself have a production 
record. This record, if made as a two- 
year-old, must be at least 300 pounds 
butterfat; if made as a three-year-old, 

» pounds of butterfat; if made as a 
ir-year-old, 375 pounds of butterfat; 


| if made at five years or more, 400 


inds of butterfat. 
emales under four years of age must 


cither have completed the above re- 


iirements themselves or must be from 
ms which have met the above re- 
urements. All bulls must either be 
m dams which have met these re- 
iirements, or must have two daugh- 
each of which has done so. Seven- 
iy official records will be used, pro- 
ded the fat produced multiplied by 30 
juals the yearly requirements. Records 
iy be either official, herd test, or dairy 
rd improvement association. 
his is a long step forward in answer 


a real need on the part of the dairy | 


lustry. We have commented on the 

d of this sort of thing in the past, 
predict that it will rapidly gain 

vor thruout the country. It will at 
least have a strong tendency to elimi- 
nate animals which are good show type 
quite inferior as producers and 

ch, as such, are a detriment to the 
iry industry and to the various breeds. 


Dry Skimmilk for Calves 
\ “ NY experiment stations have been 
working during the past few years 


the use of dry skimmilk in raising | 


calves. All are agreed that it is 
tical to do so where whole milk is 
t considerable premium over but- 
t prices. Professor Bohstedt of the 
onsin Station states that they have 
sufficient work to be convinced 
dry skimmilk has a place in the 
n for growing dairy calves. A bul- 


has just been issued from the Uni- | 
ty Farm at St. Paul, Minnesota, on | 


ig the dairy calf when whole milk 
d. 


Clean the Separator 


DIRTY separator not only wastes 
cream but is responsible for a poor- 
iality. If milky water and slime are 
ved to remain in the separator bow] 
next batch of cream will become con- 
inated and spoil rapidly. Time 
t in cleaning and caubion the sepa- 
r will pay both in the amount of 
n saved and in quality. 





oli ing Milk and Cream on the Farm, 
iers’ bulletin 976, United States De- 
tment of Agriculture, Washington, 
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HUBER ALSO BUILDS SUPER FOUR TRACTORS RATED 32-45 AND 40-62 


HUBER “Supreme” Threshers are easy 
running and grain saving. Made in 
four sizes for all threshing requirements. 


Whuen there’s heavy work to be 
done in record time--you can always 
depend on a HUBER 20-36 LIGHT 
FOUR. Ruggedly constructed. 
Large hestinaet motor.Easy on fuel. 
Economical. Free from breakdowns. 
Light enough for fast work under 
bad conditions. HUBER also makes 
the SUPER FOUR Tractor in two 
sizes--32-45 and 40-62. The first 
cost of HUBER Tractors is LOW. 


Mail the coupon for free Catalog! 


THE HUBER MFG. CO., 
62 E. Center St., Marion, Ohio 


HUBER 


“LIGHT FOUR TRACTOR 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 
Please send me Catalogs describing the 20-36 LIGHT FOUR and 
SUPER FOUR Tractors, and HUBER “Supreme” Threshers. 












NAME ST. or R.F.D. = 








CITY _ STATE x a 
TRACTOR [ ] THRESHER 





I am interested in the purchase of a | 














ENGINES 
1% to : H.P. 





$3 to$1252 CREDIT’ 
4 Sizee—Also Electric for Answering This Advertisement 


or Engine Models Send for Separator, Spreader or Engine Cata- 

$5 00 Down log. It's Free and with it I will send you a special 

~ get-acquainted credit allowance for $3 to $12.50 which 

Sto12 Mos. to Poy makes our low Factory-to-Farmer prices even lower. 
90 Days Trial 


Be ve$50 Cash Differenceon 3 WORLD'S GREATEST BARGAINS , 








Trade ln on Old Separator. NEW 1950 SEPARATOR. Differen - 7 
SPREADERS J a ma World's Greatest in ox onetruction, is .~ =e, no 
atic No othere have all the Improvements found on 
Modele—Prs Galloway. $50.00 Cherper CATALOG FREE 
‘Vow as $76.50 5 aed NEW 1930 SPREADER. Leads them all on construction, im- In writing, tell ue which 
peapech 7 * provements, low prices. § new fextures, Only 39 in. high. World's ‘ ay 
“2 y reatest Spreader Bargain 35 to $50 Cheaper Than Others ara* of. En mB, or 
$10.00 Down = ae EM LOWEST ENGINE PHICES means cheapest Ferm Power. Now Spreade = 2 
oe ag Mee, is the time to replace that old Engine with a new one. 13 to 9 cnab'es us to serve you 


16 H.P. Easy Terms.—C. E. BUTLER, Pres. oa and send you 


00. IOWA correct credit allowance 


30 Du ys Prial 





y THE GALLOWAY COMPANY. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


‘ower Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms Free 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 


> Advertising Index, pages 116, 11i 














PAMPALETS FREE, PITTLE CO., NEW BEDFORD, MASS. M, 


















































The herd of the Pinehurst Dairy 
Farm, Pinehurst, North Carolina, pro- 
duces more milk in an up-to-date barn 


completely insulated with Celotex. 


This upper room with walls and ceil- 
ings of Celotex is pleasantly cool i 

summer, comfortably warm in winter. 
The natural color of Celotex makes a 


very attractive interior finish. 








(Celotex increases 
your income 


... makes your 


UNDREDS of dairy farmers 
3 i have proved that Celotex-insu- 
lated barns are warmer in winter, drier 
and better ventilated all year ’round. 
Their herds are producing more milk 
than before... especially through the 
cold winter months, 

Poultry farmers wili tell you that 
brooders lined with Celotex are easier 
to keep warm with much less fuel 
expense ...and protect baby chicks 
from disease and death during the vital 
first six weeks. Pullets in Celotex in- 
sulated houses produce more eggs... 
bring a better cash return. 

In storage houses, Celotex protects 
fruits and vegetables from heat spoil- 
age as well as destructive freezing 
weather... makes it possible to hold 


produce safely for better prices. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


is the trademark of and indicates 
manufacture by The Colotex Company, 
oO, . 


o 
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INSULATING ¢ 
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home more enjoyable to live in 


Your home, too, is far more com- 
fortable the year ’round when you shut 
out scorching summer heat and bitter 
winter cold with Celotex. And your 
winter fuel bills are much lower. 

New buildings in every state are 
being lined with Celotex to assure 
increased earnings. Old buildings are 
being brought up to date this simple, 
inexpensive way. 

For Celotex comes in big boards, 
easy to handle, easy to apply. The 
boards measure 4’ wide, 7’ to 12’ long, 
and 7/16” or 7/8” thick... and are 
sawed and nailed just like lumber. 

Just fasten these boards to the 
framework of your walls and the 
underside of roof rafters. They build 
as well as insulate . . . make walls 


° —— ‘ N 
tight and rigid .. . add lasting’strength 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


to roof structures of your buildings, 

You can do the work yourself with- 
out extra help. Use your spare time to 
line your buildings with Celotex and 
make sure of better earnings this year. 

Get in touch with your dealer. He’! 
figure the Celotex you need and help 
you plan the work. 

Mail the coupon below for an inter- 
esting booklet “Insulating Farm Build- 
ings with Celotex” . . . filled with 
practical information. 

The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
Ill. In Canada: Alexander Murray & 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. (Member of the 
Home Modernizing Bureau of the Na- 
tional Building Industries, Inc.) Reliable 
dealers can supply Celotex Standard 
Building Board and Celotex Lath. 


Sales distributors throughout the world. 


—S, F., April, 193 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘Insulating Farm 


Buildings with Celotex.”’ 
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tions were responsible for the record 
I made on my herd last year,” said 
\. Walker to a group of Boone Coun- 
Indiana, dairymen who visited the 
Valker farm recently. They came to 
the new Indiana state record cow, 
° l;rookie, which finished the year’s dairy 
rd improvement work with 12,945 
inds of milk and 769 pounds of but- 
rfat to her credit. 
l'ver since this herd was entered in 


| CONSIDER regularity and good ra- 


I 





ngs. 

- - association three years ago, liberal 

nith- feeding has been considered of utmost 

eto portance. The average consumption 
of feed per cow has increased each year, 

and ounting to $96.21 per cow last year, 
ich is 43 percent more than the aver- 

ear. : : . 

for all cows on test in dairy herd im- 

[e’ Il provement work in the state. This in- 

lp vestment in feed proved to be profit- 

le. From this outlay the income over 
d cost reached $227.58 per cow at 

a olesale prices for milk. This is more 

er than three times the average of all cows 

ild- completing herd improvement records in 

state last year. 

“ith lhe herd consists of 12 mature grade 
(;uernseys. They averaged 10,202 pounds 
of milk and 508 pounds of butterfat. 

gO, None of the cows were milked more than 

& twice daily except a few of them for a 
rt time after freshening. The ration 

the consists of alfalfa hay, corn silage, and a 

i. crain mixture of 400 pounds of ground 


rn, 200 pounds of ground oats, and 
ble (0 pounds each of linseed oilmeal and 
ttonseed meal. The silage consump- 


rd n did not exceed 20 pounds daily for 
th. cach cow during most of last winter. 

Id he grain mixture fed to the dry cow 

‘ ects her susceptibility to milk fever, 

ording to Mr. Walker. When Brookie, 

high cow, freshened two years ago 

is had a severe attack of milk fever. 


» bran had been fed during her dry 

riod. The next year this was added 

rm | only a mild attack was suffered. 

[t was decided to use even more bran 
next time and 3 pounds of a mixture 
5 parts of ground corn, 3 parts of 
und oats, and 1 part of linseed oil- 

eal was fed, with an equal weight of 

ran. No symptoms of milk fever were 









Part of the Jersey herd of B. F. Cooper of Marion County, Missouri, which made up the 
Success Farms exhibit at the National Dairy Show. Careful feeding and breeding as well 
as culling have made this one of the outstanding grade herds of the country 


By G. A. WILLIAMS 


observed and all the cows came to full 
flow in excellent condition. 

Feeding and milking is done at regu- 
lar hours. This is considered to be im- 
portant in obtaining even fair produc- 
tion and is especially so in breaking : 
state record. This is a phase of herd 
management which is often overlooked, 
as the cow is a creature of habit and 
works better when her habits are catered 
to. The plan which is adopted is not of 
so much importance as is strict adher- 
ence to it, once it is adopted. 

During the past three years the aver- 
age production of the Walker herd has 
increased 69 pounds of butterfat per cow 
and during the same period the income 
over feed cost has gained $67. This the 
owner attributes largely to regularity 
and the use of better rations. 

Such practices can be employed on 
almost any dairy farm. A herd of good 
dairy cows well managed forms a splen- 
did market for home-grown feeds; it 
provides a steady means of utilizing 
tabor during the winter months, as well 
as playing an important part in main- 
taining the soil fertility. 


Overfeeding Is Expensive 


T= practice of feeding rations low in 
protein often is associated with over- 
feeding. Large amounts of feed are 
virtually wasted by feeding too much, 
especially low protein feeds. I have seen 
many farmers greatly surprised when 
they found they could get just as much 
milk on less feed or even more milk from 
less feed, when the ration was improved. 
Overfeeding not only wastes feed but it 
may lower production as well. 

The experience of farmers on this 
point will be interesting. A man in Ver- 
milion County, Illinois, sent in this re- 
port: “I lessened the amount of grain 
fed to each cow per day from 6 to 10 
pounds. I then fed a balanced ration 
and got more milk.” Listen to this 
McLean County farmer, “After grinding 
the grain and mixing up the new ration, 
I saved 12 pounds of feed daily on 3 
cows and they produced 8 pounds more 
milk per cow.” 
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(ood Management Makes Recor 


Last winter I met a good farmer in 
Union County who was feeding 15 
pounds of grain a day to each of his Jer- 
sey cows. He found that 10 pounds a 
day was sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of his better cows and that several 
of them required less than 10 pounds. 
He figured he had been wasting at least 
$2 a day on feed. Here is another report, 
“My ration was well balanced but I had 
been feeding too much. I am not feeding 
more than one-third as much concen- 
trates as before and my cows are giving 
as much milk as they did.”—C. §. 
Rhode, Illinois. 


The Cows Responded 


IS yearly income per cow above feed 

cost was increased from $62.02 to 
$132.30 as a result of better care and 
feeding last year. This is the encourag- 
ing experience of Robert Mitchel of 
Tama County, Iowa. 

Previous to joining a dairy herd im- 
provement association Mitchel milked 
his cows at irregular intervals and did 
not pay any particular attention to 
their production or their feeding. After 
one year in the association he adopted 
improved methods and his cows told 
him that his methods were good. His 
cows averaged 229.9 pounds of butter- 
fat before he changed his methods; 
after, the average production rose to 
380.1 pounds per cow. 


Liberal Feeding Pays 


THER things being equal, the well- 

fed dairy cow is always more profit- 
able than the one that is poorly fed. 
Records recently summarized in the 
animal husbandry department of Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, New York, 
show that cows with a feed cost of $55 
per year averaged $91 in product above 
the cost of feed. As the feed cost went 
up the returns above feed cost also in- 
creased. The best fed group ate $145 
worth of feed per cow but gave a profit 
of $194 above the value of the feed. 
While some men overfeed, the common 
mistake is to feed too little. 
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Livestock Breeders Offer 
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324 C West 23d Street 








TEAR OUT HERE 


- tanner eee cemerencenne 


merican (j;uernsey 
attl lub 
67 Grove Bt . Chub N. H. 


Please tell me how I can start a pure bred 
Guernsey herd with a small investment. 
Also, send me a copy of Your Golden Oppor- 
tunity booklet. 


om 
Address _ 











’ Raised at 
Less Cost. 


Is Essential In 

ILK Feeding Dairy Calves 

Don’t feed milk substitutes! Dry 

skim milk can be had everywhere. 

Contains all the ‘protein, minerals, and 

milk sugar of liquid milk, essential to 
growth and vigor. 

Don’t feed milk substitutes! Insist on dry skim 

milk and raise better calves. Can be fed as liquid 

by adding water, or dry in grain ration. Also 

excellent forall poultry. Write for FREE Bulletins 

giving valuable information and rations for calves 
and poultry. Address 

AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


(Incorporated) 


160 N. LaSalle St. Room 772 Chicago 


GET YOUR FREE COPY 
of ‘Successful Dairying” 


Whether you are a veteran breeder or a beginner in dairying 
you should not miss it. 
one chapter may start you on the road to dairy prosperity. 
Yet “Successful Dairying” is yours for the asking. 

It is an entirely new handbook on dairying, fully illustrated. 

It will be mailed FREE to anyone sending in this ad. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 





ee ter) 
Brown Swiss Breeders 








The information contained in any 








New York, N. Y. 





Consignment Sale 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
April 9th and 10th, 1930 


150 Head Pure Bred 
Cows Heifers Bulls 


Cows with records 350 to 700 Ibs. fat 
Sound and Right 

Heifers, foundation stock, show animals 

Bulls from foundation cowswith records 

Calves for calf club work 
A choice, select bunch of cattle 

A lot Blood Tested 

If you are interested in Brown Swiss 

attend this sale. 


Geo. McEiroy, Sale Mgr. 





Hortonville, Wis 
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Write for the facts 
The Extension Service m Hi 
HOLSTEIN-~FRIESIAN 230 &. OhioSt. 


Roo 600 


Chicago, Ill. 





Association of America 











MEREDITH FARM WINS 
MORE MEDALS 


Oxford Lass Foxey Theresa, three years old, 
has just qualified for a silver medal in eight 
months and a gold medal in nine months. 
This young cow is of excellent type, a per- 
sistent milker and a high tester. She is of 
the Oxford family and closely related to 
our Junior herd sire. 


We have a few high class bull calves for sale of 
like breeding. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 
DES MOINES - - IOWA 




















MERINO SHEEP | | 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 
Write for booklet and list of breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
iIMERINO RECORD ASS’N, 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’ y. Xenia, Ohio. 
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| registrations and transfers over 


News of the Breeds 


Oak Grove Maybelle Hengervel 


| owned by Gays Dairy of Steuben Cour 


ty, Indiana, has broken the record { 
that state on three milkings a day. S| 
produced 949 pounds of butterfat a: 
almost 27,000 pounds of milk. This 
also the fourth highest record Holst: 
cow in the United States on three mil 
ings a day. 
* * * 

Owl’s Interest Progress has ju 
qualified for an American Jersey Catt 
Club silver medal with three daughte: 
already having qualified for this hono: 
He is owned by H. J. Beardsley of M 
honing County, Ohio. 

x * * 


Forum Lady Ormsby Lass, owned by 
tock River Farms of Ogle County, III: 


| nois, is the 145th Holstein to produc: 


more than 1,000 pounds of butterfat in 
a year. The remarkable thing about this 
record is that she made a long show 
circuit during the year. 

* * * 

The University of Nebraska boast 
the second Holstein cow in the Great 
Plains states to produce more than 800 
pounds of butterfat in the 10-months 
division. Varsity Piebe Kismet has just 
completed a record of 831 pounds of 
butterfat and 22,311 pounds of milk. 

* * * 

The year 1929 was a banner one for 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. There was an increase of ap 
proximately one-half of one percent i 
1928 
which was also an outstanding year. 
total of 1,885 members were admitted 
to the association. 

* * * 

The average of all Holstein yearly 
records made to date is 16,603 pounds 
of milk and 566 pounds of butterfat 
The average for 10-month milk records 
is 14,139 pounds of milk and 476 pounds 
of butterfat. 

* * 

Raleigh’s Torono’s Hazel, owned by 
the Sherman Nursery Company of 
Floyd County, Iowa, is the latest Iowa 
cow to be awarded an American Jersey 
Cattle Club gold medal. Her produc- 
tion was 13,255 pounds of milk and 786 
pounds of butterfat. 

* * * 

Since the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion has begun accepting photographs 
instead of sketches for registration, the 
popularity of this practice has rapidly 
increased. Starting with about one-half 
of one percent of all animals registered 
in this way in July last year, the prac- 
tice has gained favor until now nearly 
five percent of the Holsteins is being 
registered by the use of photos. 

* & * 


L. B. Jones of Monroe County, New 
York, is the owner of the new world’s 
record two-year-old Holstein for a 10- 
months record. His heifer, Clover 
Heights Ormsby Maid, produced 18,050 
pounds of milk and 687 pounds of but- 


| terfat in 305 days. 


* * * 

The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
has just announced a herd test plan. 
They will accept dairy herd improve- 
ment association records, but reserve 
the privilege to make three special check 
tests and other tests if necessary, but 












any beyond the three will be paid for by 
the club. All records will be entered in 
the advanced register volume, as well as 
in the Guernsey Breeders’ Journal. The 
entry fee is $1 per animal, instead of $10, 
as in the advanced register. Further in- 
formation can be gathered from the 


\merican Guernsey Cattle Club, at 
Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
* * * 
Raleigh’s Fairy Rosabel, owned by 
Longview Farm of Jackson County, 
Missouri, has just qualified for an 


\merican Jersey Cattle Club gold medal 
with a production of 771 pounds of but- 
terfat and 13,024 pounds of milk in 
365 days. 

i 

The twenty-first annual Dairy Cattle 
Congress will be held at Waterloo, Iowa, 
September 21 to October 5. This includes 
the National Belgian Horse Show, The 
\merican Poultry Congress, and the 
International Waterfowl Exposition, as 
well as the Dairy Cattle Congress. 

- a. 

St. Mawes Championess of O. F. has 
just qualified for an American Jersey 
Cattle Club gold medal with a produc- 
tion of 659 pounds of butterfat and 12,- 
230 pounds of milk in 305 days. She is 


owned by W. I. Glatfelter of York 
County, Pennsylvania. 
* x * 


A total of 69 Holstein herds in 19 
states have been classified in the new 
Holstein-Friesian classification. Eight 
percent of the cows grouped has been 
rated as fair or poor which means that 
none of the bull calves from these ani- 
mals can be registered as purebreds. 

* * * 

W. C. and C. L. Harder of Saint 
loseph County, Michigan, are the own- 
ers of the latest gold medal cow in 
Michigan. Sybil’s Golden Cute has 
qualified for the American Jersey Cattle 
Club gold medal with a production of 
12,272 pounds of milk and 660 pounds 
of butterfat in 305 days. 

* * * 

During the past year twelve percent 
of the blood samples tested at the New 
Hampshire Experiment Station for con- 
tagious abortion showed infection. 


i-xhibitors Want Bang Disease 
Controlled 
EK VIDENCE of the rapidly increas- 


4 ing public sentiment in favor of 
the control of the Bang disease 
found in a survey conducted by Dr. 
Robert Graham, of the University of 
lllinois, among 100 exhibitors at the 
National Dairy Show this year. A total 
of 47 of these exhibitors had had their 
herds tested for the Bang disease. 
l'wenty-five had eliminated the disease 
irom their herds while 40 others planned 
to do so in the future. Sixty of them ex- 
pressed complete confidence in the test, 
and 75 of them said that they would not 
be willing to add reacting cattle to their 
herds, 

One of the most significant statements 
made is that 98 of these men expressed 

desire to have a herd accredited as free 

irom abortion, as well as tuberculosis. A 
eW years ago such a survey would have 
ound a great many more doubters. The 
icts are that abortion control is gain- 
ng ground and becoming popular with 
robably more rapidity than has been 
a the case of any other disease 
probiem, 
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building costs. I 


practical farm 


coupon below. 


House on your farm until you get our FREE 


Feeders, 
Complete Poultry Hi 


Mail Coupon Today 


It has taken Jamesway Engineers 20 years to 
learn how to make these short cuts to give you 
the best farm buildings and equipment for the 
least cost. With these 2 Books in 30 minutes 
you can get the benefit of what it has taken us 
20 years to develop. Fill out and mail the cou- 
pon to our office nearest you. Do it now. 
James Manufacturing Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Elmir Minnea Minn. 


a, N. Y. eapolis, 
Saansoweg Ltd. — Ontario, Canada 


FORTHESE BOOKS 
AND SAVE MONEY 


If you want tosave money 
when you buildorremodel. 
If you want to cut lumber and 


get the most convenient and 


you want the kind of build- 
ings you have longed for (with- 
out mistakes) then send the 


remodel, equip or ventilate any Barn, Hog or Poultry 
i Books. 


These Free Books also tell all about Jamesway Stan- 
chions, Drinking Cups, Litter Carriers, etc., for Cow 
Barns; Pens, Troughs and Ventilation for Hog Houses; 
Nests, by = Incubators, Brooders and 
ouses. A full line of labor-saving, 
cost-cutting equipment for the cow, sow or hen. 


Build, Equip. 
Ventilate a 
N ‘\ Barn, Hog 
‘** Poultry House 

























Time-saving money-making hog houses 


f you want to 
—poultry houses 


buildings. If 


Don’t build, 





Dept. 8431, 
Ft.Atkinson, Wis.Elmira,N .Y.Minneapolis,Minn. 
Jamesway Ltd.—Ontario, Canada. 


James Manufacturing Co., (31) 


Send New Jamesway BOOK. I am Interested in 


OBuilding ( Ventilating 


Horse Barn 


] Remodeling LJEquip »ping 
] Cow Barn u 


Oo Hog Tlouse Poultry House 


Name 


Post Office 
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JUST E 


ee 


SMeten em, 


no less. 
cow. 


Milker. 
by the way her 


We want you to see this 
DIFFERENT milker in 
actual operation in 
your barn on your own 
cows. Write for a per- 
sonal demonstration, 


EASY TERMS 


sucks, 


Automatic 


MILKER 


2129 East Hennepi 


All cows milk differently. 
Automatic, a hard milker gets more suction. 
If a cow milks easy, the suction applied by the 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NOUGH SUCTION 


UST enough suction to draw the milk ...no more... 
That’s all the baby calf exerts. 
the Perfection Automatic Milker produces in milking a 
The cow herself governs the amount of suction 


It’s all that 


and frequency of pulsations of the Perfection Automatic 
She automatically regulates the milker’s action 


milk flows. 


With a Perfection 


.- in shorter 


Perfection Automatic is reduced, but the sucks are longer. 


PERFECTION 


The | aby calf varies the length and 
strength of his suctions. So does 
the Perfection Automatic Milker. 
This automatic regulation is an 
exclusive Perfection feature. 





n Avenue . . . Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Dr. Spencer’s Bull Tamer | 
Perfect control tor every bull in barn, | 
yard and pasture Feed and 
breed just the same. Thousands 
in daily use. Have you seen The Dr. 
Spencer Staff, Tie Rings, Cow Poke 
and Leader. 30 Days To Try. 
Write Today For All Facts 


Spencer Bros., Box A, Savona, N.Y. | 
See 










Get More Milk Per Cow 


—More Feed per Acre More Money with 
Nationally owe dairy and farm authorities show 





| the way to greater Dairy Profits in 







the New 3 Nationa! Dairy Maga- 
se. Se eo cents, om e 


or $1. S fer 





DAIR 
TRIBUNE $se2 2a! eee, 


DAIRY TRIBUNE, 30 First Street, Mount Morris, il. 


Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 
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Winning the Tuberculosis Fight J 


Clean Herds Are the Goal 


WINNING fight is being waged 
against tuberculosis in the live- 
stock of this country. Less than 

2 percent of all cattle in the United 
States were tuberculous in 1929, as com- 
pared to 4 percent six years ago. Such 
are the results as shown by surveys of 
testing records made by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 
Tuberculosis in hogs has been greatly 
reduced all over the hog-pro- 
ducing belt. Where thoro 
county campaigns of testing 
cattle were conducted, tuber- 
culosis in hogs was reduced to 
7 percent during the first half 
of 1929; it was 15 to 20 five 
years ago. 

Ten years ago tuberculosis 
threatened to undermine the 
whole livestock industry of the 
United States. It is such an 
insidious disease that it slowly 
gained a strong foothold in all 
the central and northern states 
and had spread to every state 
in the Union. 

In some sections of the eoun- 
try, where there had been a 
great deal of traffic in breeding 
cattle, tuberculosis became a 
very serious problem. In the 
dairy centers of New York, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and 
northern Illinois as many as 
25 to 75 percent of all breeding 
cattle was found to be tuber- 
culous on county area testing. 

Tuberculosis has not only 
affected the dairy breeds; large 
herds of beef cattle have con- 
tracted this disease. All over 
the central and northern states 
beef herds showed as high a 
percentage of reactors in coun- 
ty area testing as the cattle 
in dairy herds. 

Because of the methods of 
feeding hogs and their suscep- 
tibility to diseases, tuberculosis 
in cattle spread faster to swine than to 
other cattle. Right in the hog belt six 
years ago almost one-fourth of all the 
hogs slaughtered in government-in- 
spected packing houses were found to be 
tuberculous. The economic losses from 
tuberculosis were estimated by the 
government to be $50,000,000 annually. 


HE fact that medical men proved 

beyond a doubt that tuberculosis in 
cattle is jtransmitted to humans, gave 
impetus to the campaign of testing cattle. 
The large appropriations by the federal 
government and the states where cattle 
were most heavily infected with tuber- 
culosis were undoubtedly made possible 
because of the public health problem. 

There have been 68,100,718 cattle 
tested for tuberculosis and 1,863,787 
reactors found and removed from the 
herds by the government and various 
states from 1917 to Jan. 1, 1930. Every 
state in the Union has co-operated in 
this testing. Since the county area plan 
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By HARRY J. BOYTS 


of testing all breeding cattle in a county 
was started a few years ago, there were 
833 counties fully accredited up to No- 
vember, 1929. Almost 500 additional 
counties are testing under this plan. A 
county is accredited by the government 
when less than one-half of one percent of 
all cattle tested in a county react to the 
test for tuberculosis. 

North Carolina Maine 


and are 


CATTLE 


TUBERCULIN - TESTED 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


under the systematic plan for 


Tuberculosis Eradication 
1918-1928 


£.220,641 
2,384,236 
700,670 


1920 


134,143 


1918 1922 1924 


11,281,490 


, 1928 , 


Increase in the size of these cows 


indicates increase in sentiment favoring 


tuberculosis eradication 


8,650,780 


on 


Tuberculin testing in cattle has increased from about 11,000 
a month in 1918 to 1,000,000 a month at the present time 


accredited states. Iowa, Illinois, and 
Indiana recently passed laws making 
the whole state an area for testing. They 
each have a majority of counties testing. 
Michigan and Wisconsin each have 
every county under test and a large 
number accredited. Other states which 
have tested more than one-half of all 
their breeding cattle are Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio. There are 33 states 
that have some accredited counties and 
practically all states have aggressive 
programs, and are looking forward to a 
date when the whole state can be accred- 
ited as free from tuberculosis. 

The eradication of tuberculosis has 
been developed by an educational pro- 
gram. The livestock exchanges organ- 
ized all market interests at the large 
market centers to do educational work. 
Livestock sanitary boards were formed 
and livestock commissioners are at 
present employed on most of the lead- 
ing livestock markets of the country. 


The livestock commissioners have 
actively co-operated with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, all 
state departments of agriculture, agri- 
cultural colleges, farm organizations 
city health departments, tuberculosis 
associations, The’ American Medical 
Association, The American Veterinary 
Association, livestock farmers, and busi- 
ness men. Probably no movement 
affecting the whole livestock 
industry has had such universal 
co-operation of states, organi- 
zations, and individuals. The 
educational program has con 
sistently had a fine co-operation 
of the farm press and the local 
and daily newspapers in get- 
ting information to the people 

All states and many organ- 
izations have printed for free 
distribution large numbers of 
pamphlets pertaining to the 
testing work. Research work 
on tuberculosis in livestock 
and its effect on humans has 
been given a new impetus 
Much valuable scientific re- 
search has been done and bet- 
ter information is available 
about this disease. 


OUNTY area _ tuberculin 

testing has become the 
thoro plan for eradicating tuber- 
culosis in cattle. Before the 
work can start most states 
require the signatures of a ma- 
jority of the cattle owners to a 
petition requesting the test 
Generally, when 60 percent of 
the cattle owners have signed 
petitions, all breeding cattle ina 
county are required to be tested. 

This plan has met some op- 
position“in a few counties of 
different states, where farmers 
have been afraid of heavy losses 
from reactors and a feeling 
the test might be inaccurate 
Where any cases have come to court, it 
usually has been that cattle owners have 
refused to have their cattle tested. The 
large majority of local courts have 
settled such cases ‘in favor of the states 
and county area testing. 

When cattle owners have followed 
their reactors to market and watched 
the government inspection, there has 
been general satisfaction. The diffi- 
culties of county area testing are local, 
while the general plan has been suc- 
cessful on a national scale. 

The federal government is appro- 
priating $6,000,000 annually to assist 
the various states in the program of 
eradicating tuberculosis. . The total 
appropriated by the states is about 
$12,000,000 each year. This amount has 
increased almost annually since the 
work started in 1917 whem the federal 
government appropriated $75,000 and 
the states $800,000. These funds, to- 
gether with county levies, have made it 
[ Please turn to page §4] 
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. This free booklet will give 


you simple directions for 

obtaining lightning pro- 

tection at very low cost. 
Write for your copy. 
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Burned Today 
Protect Yours with | 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 


ACH day last year, on the average, ninety-six farm 
buildings burned. $150,000,000 of rural property 
is destroyed annually. Thirty-five hundred lives are 
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A large part of this loss can be charged directly to 
improper roofing materials. Of the ninety-six farm 
buildings burned, approximately fourteen would have 
been saved from destruction by lightning, if they 
had been covered with galvanized roofing properly 


grounded. Six more caught fire from sparks 
on combustible roofing—something which 
could not have happened if galvanized 
sheets had been used. Still others were 
consumed due to fire spreading from one 
structure to another. 


It is a conservative estimate that galvanized 
sheets properly grounded could have saved 
the farmers of this country forty millions 
of dollars in 1929. 


Protect your family, your buildings, your 
live stock, your stored crops. Galvanized 
roofing properly grounded (according to 
the specifications of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards) provides an inexpensive method 
of roofing and, at the same time, protects 
against fire and lightning. If you are not 
already familiar with this low cost method 


= of obtaining protection, write 


Trade Research Division 
National Association Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 


Uf | 
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See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 
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DRY 


from head to foot 


THERE are many good reasons 
why farmers and outdoor workers 
everywhere look for the Fish 
Brand label when they are buying 
water-proof garments. 

A Fish Brand Work Suit, of 
jacket and pants, or a Fish Brand 
Reflex Slicker will give you com- 
plete protection from head to foot, 
no matter how hard or how long 
it rains. They are big, roomy, com- 
fortable; built with the sturdiness 
that has distinguished Tower’s wet- 
weather garments for nearly a cen- 
tury. They will wear for years. 

There are dependable, good- 
looking Fish Brand Slickers for 
every member of the family. They 
cost no more than ordinary gar- 
ments. Look for the label. 

Write for free booklet. A. J. 
Tower Company, 19 Simmons St., 
Boston, Mass.; Tower Canadian, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 








possible to test about a million cattle a 
month during the past year. Within a 
few years every county can be on the 
accredited list. 

In some states the county levy has 
been a very small part of the cost of 
accrediting a county. 
general tax levy is made in the county. 
In South Dakota the average tax per 
160 acres for the first five counties 
averaged $3.07. In Iowa the county 
tax levy was a little higher as the 
amount of tuberculosis was greater. 


In other states a | 


A maximum tax of $5 per 160 acres for | 


the county levy probably was not 
reached in many counties. Such levies 
are made on all property as a general 
tax. 

All reactors are appraised by the 
owner and the veterinarian doing the 
testing. For the fiscal year ending July 
1, 1928, there were 218,900 reactors. 
The average appraisal of these was 
$115.53. On an average the owner re- 
ceived $87.12 for his reactors and stood 
a loss of $24.81. Of the amount received 
$40.01 came from market salvage, 
$18.86 as federal indemnity, and $28.25 
as state indemnity. 


The reactors were 


appraised as | 


healthy animals for the purpose for | 
. . } 
which they were being used. It would 


not be expected that any one would be 
willing to pay $87.12 for these reactors, 
for they were actually worth only $40.01 
for beef. Farmers generally believe they 
are well paid for reactors. 

“Since the campaign started in 1917 
there have been 1,863,787 reactors 
slaughtered, and 90 percent have shown 
tuberculosis on post-mortem at the 
government-inspected packing houses,”’ 
has been reported by Dr. A. E. Wight, 
Chief, Tuberculosis Eradication Divi- 
sion. Tuberculous cattle that do not 
react to the test can usually be picked 
out later on physical examination. Such 
herds continue to show reactors until 
they are found. Considerably over one- 
half of all the breeding cattle have been 
tested under the co-operative plan, and 
millions more cattle have been tested by 
private veterinarians, so there has been 
abundant evidence for studying the test. 


VIAN or bird tuberculosis is wide 

spread. The first case was discov- 
ered in a prairie chicken by Dr. L. Van 
Es wher he was pathologist for the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. The 
latest surveys of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry indicate 


that six percent of the flocks on physical | 


examination in 28 states showed tuber- 
culosis. The disease affects a greater 
percentage of the flocks in some of the 
middlewestern states. 

Avian tuberculosis must be eradi- 
cated before tuberculosis is entirely 
eliminated from hogs. Campaigns are 
under way in the middlewestern states, 
where avian tuberculosis is the greatest, 
to stamp out the disease. 

Young birds lay more eggs than older 


| ones. Ten agricultural experiment sta- 
| tions have trap nest records on 2,639 


hens of various breeds, in which it was 
found they laid 36 percent more eggs 
during the first 12 months of production, 
as compared with their egg production 


| for the second 12 months. 
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This seems to be the method for 
eradicating tuberculosis: cull out all old 
birds each year, and start a new flock on 
new ground. If premises are not entirely 
cleaned, another year may be required 












PUMPKINS 
HELP FINISH HOGS 


FOR RAISER 


J. A. Raiser, Bucyrus, O., made a 9 acre 
clover patch and pumpkins in corn, save } 
$200 in hog feed. A. R. Ternes, Raleigh, §f 
N. D., hogged down hiscorn,fedsomeoats ff 
and barley. Made $1780 on hogsin place of | 

| 





only $675 on crops—$1105 extra profit paid 
for his $140 “‘RED BRAND" Fence eight 
times over in 90 days. His hogged down 
corn brought $33 more per acre than his 


RED BRAND FENCE 


| **Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing 
iS What a wonderful thing it would be if all 
farm folks could have the extra profits 
*“*“RED BRAND” Fence surely brings for 
years to come. ‘*‘Galvannealing’’ process 
(patented by Keystone) welds on an extra 
heavy zinc coating to keep rust out longer. 
Copper in the steel adds many more years 
‘= of wear. 
i” picket-like stays; can't-slip 
| at your dealer's. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


VALUABLE FARM 
PLANNING BOOK 


Successful farmers in 16 states contributed 
the material for this interesting, illus- 
trated book on “Farm Pianning"’. De- 
scribes actual, successful farm plans. Cov- 
ers proper crop rotation. Shows value of 
legumes. How marketing crops on the 
hoof brings extra profits and builds u 
soil fertility throug 
natural fertilization. ff 
Ask your dealer for ff 
one of these special § 
edition books, or 
write us. 


KEYSTONE 
STEEL & WIRE 
co. 
3754 
Industrial St. 


Full gauge; epeingy —— pisos 
nots. See 
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or firing” 





There is no need to torture or lay up lame horses. You 
can give them the same humane attention and help that 
nearly a million horse owners have found successful— 


Save-the-Horse Treatment 
Famous in every country. Fully guaranteed. Ends strains, 
SPAVIN, ringbone, curb, shoulder, knee, ankle, tendon 
and hoof troubles. Horse works. 

FREE! Send now for the greatest horse book ever given 
away. Tells how to locate and treat all lamenesses. 
Book, sample guarantee, and proof that “Save-the- 
Horse” makes good, all sent free. Write today. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO, 

336 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 
Your druggist has “Save-the-Horse” or gets it almost 
overnight—hardly a day’s delay in getting horse back 





to work. Or, order direct. Take no substitute. 


Make More Hog Profits 


—with Economy Feeders 
Save feed and labor. Hogs fatten fe 
faster. Many exclusive features. Feed TT 
kept dry, clean, rat proof. Handles 
any kind of feed. Five sizes, low 
prices. 30-day free trial and 
money-back guarantee. See 
dealer or write for literature. 
THE HARGROVE CO., 
(Des Moines Silo & Mig. Co.) 
625 New York Ave. 






























. a 
lag your stock—best and cheapest means 


of identification for Hogs, Sheep, and Cattle. 


Name, address and number stamped on 
tags. Catalog mailed free on request. 


F. S. BURCH & CO. 1913 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 
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get a flock free from tuberculosis. 
The packers have paid over 
$3,000,000 in premiums for accredited 
unty hogs. Such hogs have been re- 
iving a premium of 10 cents per hun- 
redweight above the market price. All 
“s redited county hogs are now required 
ve tattooed by the producer to be 
eligible for the premium. The farmer’s 
ttoo brands are registered with the 
estock commissioner in his market 
The county"agent, county auditor, 
r some local agent is designated in each 
uunty to give out brands and have 
em registered at the central market 

r his area, 
Where any tattooed hogs are found 
be infected with tuberculosis, the 
information is forwarded by the live- 
- tock commissioner at the market to the 
owner of the hogs. Suggestions are 
civen for determining if the poultry 
flock on the farm where the tuberculous 
iogs originated have this disease, and 
1c thing to do is to start a healthy 
flock and maintain it free of tuberculosis. 





STU DY of the annual results of tuber- 
<1 culin testing of cattle in the United 
states under the co-operative tuber- 

losis eradication plan shows a gradual 
decline in the percentage of reactors. 
In 1918 there was 4.9 percent reactors 
mong all cattle tested in the whole 
uuntry, while for the year ending July 
1929, there was only 1.8 percent 
ictors among the cattle tested. 
Cattle slaughtered at government- 
ispected packing houses have shown a 


rked decline in the number of e¢ar- | 
-ses retained for tuberculosis since the 


mpaign got under way in 1917. 
¢ the last fiscal year ending July 1 
29, only one percent of all cattle 


iughtered was retained for tubercu- | 


is, while 2.3 percent was retained in 

16, or more than twice as many. 
lubereulosis in hogs increased each 
ir until 1923 when it reached 15.2 
ercent of all hogs slaughtered in gov- 
iment-inspected packing houses of 
United States. When the county 
ea plan of testing got under way in 
hog belt tuberculosis in hogs began 
‘ decline, and has continued to decline 
. ch year until the year ending July 1, 
29, when only 11.4 percent of all hogs 

s retained for tuberculosis. 

The program of testing 1,000,000 
‘a month is under way, and there 
‘ every reason to believe it will con- 
! Within a few years the menace 
iberculosis to livestock will be eradi- 
and one serious source of the 
an infector will be eliminated. 


istry. The eradication of tuber- 
osis is @ winning fight. 





During the past seven years the eight 
tes in the Great Lakes region have 
wn an increase in alfalfa acreage from 
33,333 acres to 2,750,000. Timothy 
age has decreased from 7,000,000 
res to 4,250,000 acres. 








Stock- Poisoning Death Comas, 
mers’ bulletin 1273, Uaited States 
partment of Agriculture; Washing- 
» eee 
ts in the Western Half of the United 

farmers’ bulletin 1611, United 
tes Departmentof Agriculture, Wash- 
on, D.C. 
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This | 
mean a great saving to the livestock 


be sure to see the 


1930 NEW IDEA 


the ONLY Spreader with 
the Automatic Feed Safety 


T IS characteristic that NEW IDEA should invent 
and perfect the trouble-preventing Automatic Feed 
Safety, just as it has lead the way in so many other 
spreader improvements. This new device, found only 
on the 1930 NEW IDEA, automatically shuts off the 
feed when you stop the beaters. It prevents accidental 
crowding of the load into the 
cylinders, with consequent an- 
noyance, delays and breakage. 


















With this machine 
you CAN’T Jam 
the feed or run the 
load into the idle 
cylinders. 


EFORE the spring rush begins, be sure to drop in 
at your dealers and see the 1930 NEW IDEA- 


fm) not merely because it is the only 
yt Lit Lu ~ 
——, 


B 


spreader with the Automatic 
Feed Safety, but because it is 

_ the finest spreader and the best 
value that your money can buy. 
AIINEW IDEA Spre: aders carry 
a full year’s guarantee against 
breakage. 





Lime ‘Seveading 
Attachment 


Turns any Model 8 NEW IDEA 


There is no advance in price because 
Automatic $ 


into a perfect one-man Lime Spread- of the new A 

er. No shoveling bac oy load, no Feed Safety. The 1930 

dusty labor. Controllec > atin — 

feed, 144 to 5 tons per ‘4 NEW IDEA Spreader 

acre. Large capacity. . ; IIs 

Attached in 30 min. . still SCHS AT. . ee ee eee one 


See your dealer or write for circular 


The New Idea Spreader Company 


Spreaders, Two-Row Corn Pickers, Husker-Shredders, Transplanters, 
Corn Shellers, Portable Elevato-s, Hay Loaders, Hay Rakes, Gasoline Engines 


Factories at COLDWATER, OHIO 
and SANDWICH, ILL. 


BRANCHES: 





as 


The New Idea Spreader Co., 
Ohio. 








Coldwater, 








Omaha, Neb. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Madison, Wis., - You may send me information about the 
Kansas City, Mo., Syracuse, N.Y ep =, 1930 NEW IDEA Spre ader. 3 
Jackson, Mich., Moline, Ill.,Colum- § 
bus, Ohio, Minneapolis, Minn., 4 Name...............-- a ; 
Oakland, Calif., In- 9 3 
dianapolis, Ind., | Address............4.. e 
= 
oo 
* 
: serene 














See Index 
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A new development nN Oil Refining 


and what it means to YO «2 0» 


He res the mtere img ¥ 
Story | 


HE WHOLE STORY would be the rec- 
ord of months of work in one of the 
world’s greatest oil research laboratories— 
of experiments running into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The important thing 
now is to tell you what this new motor oi! 
which has finally been perfected will do for 
you in your tractor, truck or automobile. : 
First of all, it means a tremendous reduc- : 
tion in the carbon nuisance. New Polarine . 
actually reduces carbon formation far below R 
most oils selling today at premium prices. 
One reason for this is the fact that New 
Polarine is a wholly distilled oil—its sturdy 
body is not obtained by the usual method 
of adding undistilled parts of the crude. 
, New Polarine also makes possible better 
A view of one of the great “stills” lubrication at extremes of temperature— 
in which this new oil is refined. oes . e ( 
The process isa new development both high and low. This is of particular im- 


end took morethanayearto perfect. a . ‘ = 
Only after countless laboratory and portance in an engine that is running under 
roa 


tests were our engineers ready * 
to announce these final results. full power all the time. 
New Polarine retains and improves upon 
all the good qualities of the old Polarine 
and adds some characteristics 
that are definite advantages. 
You will find nothing else so 
satisfactory or economical to 
use—Try it today. 
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These vials show the different 
amounts of carbon formed in the 
same motor after 50 hours of run- 
ning under similar conditions wit 
four different oils, New Polarine 
is atthe right. Carbon inthe other 
vials is from three premium-priced 
oils. Notice the difference. 


New POLARINE:-- 


Notice the color of New Polarine. It is 
a rich amber. New Polarine is a wholly - 
distilled oil. Its sturdy body isnotobtained I T° Z 
by adding undistilled parts of the crude. 0 O 
STANDARD OIL COMPAN Y 


Some oils lubricate effectively at high engine 
temperatures but do not work well when the 
motor is cold. Others reverse this condi- 
tion. New Polarine not only stands up 
better under heat but it gives unusually g 
results at extremes of col 
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| AROLD LARMANN, a student 

taking vocational agriculture in 
he Georgetown, Ohio, high school has 
started gunning for pork records. As a 
freshman, Harold grew 80 bushels of 
corn per acre on his five-acre project. 
The next year as a sophomore he bought 
two brood sows and made a self-feeder 
to be used in fattening the hogs. 

\s soon as the sows were in his posses- 
sion he placed them on a bluegrass pas- 
ture and on November 10 began flush- 
ing with a ration of corn, oats, tankage, 
and minerals. The sows were bred on 
November 12 and 15 respectively. They 
were hand fed for one month. After that 
time corn, tankage, and minerals were 
placed in a self-feeder and kept before 
them at all times. 

During the winter the sows were 
given comfortable quarters in the shed 
of a barn which was prepared for that 
Individual farrowing pens 
were made in the shed about the middle 

Kkebruary so that the sows would 
have plenty of time to become accus- 
tomed to the new quarters before far- 
rowing time. 

The farrowing pens were cleaned and 
scrubbed thoroly on March first, with 
boiling lye water. On March 17 one sow 

irrowed ten pigs, uniform in size and 
quality. The next day the other sow 
farrowed nine pigs which was also a 
thrifty litter. A solution of warm lime 
iter was given the sows to drink just 
ter farrowing. Later they were given 
ip made of warm milk and bran. The 
was gradually replaced in the ra- 
until the full ration was reached 
weeks after farrowing. 


uurpose. 


Wi! EN the pigs were two weeks old 
they were fed bran and codliver oil 
inacreep. A little corn was added to the 
mixture the fourth week, and at the age 
of six weeks the pigs were allowed access 
to the self-feeder containing corn, oats, 
tankage, and minerals. 

lhe pigs were weaned and the sows 
returned to the feedlot. The pigs con- 
tinued to eat from the feeder and pas- 
ture and to approach pork records for 
the county and state. 

Harold may not set a new pork rec- 
ord for the state but he will know how 
to grow pork for profit on the farm. He 

have a practical knowledge of pro- 
luction which will carry him far up the 
ladder of suecess when he enters more 
upon the business of farming. 

lis suecess as a corn grower, a wood 


Ohio Pork Records 


worker, and pork producer has been 
demonstrated in two years of vocational 


study. Future farmers of this type de- | 


serve a hand.—C. D. Luttrell, Ohio. 


For Future Buying in Hogs 


HE Chicago Livestock Exchange 

has recently filed with the United 
States Department of Agriculture some 
new plans for the procedure for trading 
in contracts for future delivery of hogs 
in the Chicago market. These plans will 
provide for three forms of delivery. 
First is the “spot eall,”’ for which deliv- 
ery of animals must be made the same 
day, second, “to arrive call,” under 
which delivery of animals must be made 
within seven days, and third is the 
“future call,’ upon which delivery is 
made at the seller’s option on any busi- 
ness day of a specified month. 

It is believed that this plan will en- 
courage greater attention to the care of 
hogs and the prevention of losses. Un- 
der this plan, it will be to the producer’s 
advantage to safeguard his hogs against 
cholera, parasites, and other dangers 
so that the specified number and weight 
can be delivered. 

Another provision of the regulation 
limits the feeding of hogs on the date of 
sale to four bushels of corn per each 
carload of 16,500 pounds. Hogs received 
after 11 o’clock and not sold until the 
following day may receive not more than 
seven bushels of corn per carload. This 
will eliminate any waste that occurs 
when hogs that are being marketed are 
given an excessive fill. It is felt that 
the whole plan will aid in making more 
orderly marketing and in the stabiliza- 
tion of prices. 


Prices of horses have been on the up- 
ward trend for 3 years. The average 
cycle of horse prices is about 25 years in 
length, meaning an average of about 12 
years between the peak of high prices 
and low prices. 


Ca%trating and Docking Lambs, farm- 
ers’ bulletin 1134, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


The Operation and Care of the Com- 


bined Harvester-Thresher, farmers’ bulle- | 


tin 1608-F, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease, farmers’ bul- 
letin 666-F, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 















the pigs above and the sow below this family of porkers is ready to start on their 


trip to clean pastures free from disease and worms 










See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 








Make Every 
Shot Count 


by shooting 


Lubaloy 


Coated 92s 


The accuracy and dependable qualities of 
Western Lubaloy cartridges spell death for 
the sky-bandits! There's nothing like Lub- 
aloy .22's for plugging game and crop-destroy- 
ing hawks, owls, crows and pests of every 
description. Lubaloy .22's are greaseless. Clean 
to handle. Non-corrosive. ‘They won't rust 
your gun. 


The long-range Super-X shotgun load is an- 
other exclusive WesTeRN ammunition devel- 
opment. This famous load, the choice of duck, 
goose and turkey hunters everywhere, is a 
sure pest-getter around the farm. Let us send 
you an interesting free leaflet describing Lub- 
aloy .22’s. At the same time you will receive 
literature that tells about the advantages of 
Super-X, Xpert and Field shotgun shells and 
Lubaloy cartridges. Dealers everywhere sell 
Western—World’s Champion Ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CompANY 
411 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIL. 


Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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ingot Iron 
. hg aprender exer 
uilt o 

for Lifetime Spreader Service 3.2.05%58 
Ahead of the field. All metal rust resisting construction “°% 
—the only spreader made using famous ARMCO rust re- 
sisting ingot iron. Unbreakable construction by modern 
arc welding—another exclusive Litchfield feature. Larger capacity 
without increase in size or weight. Quality—performance, service, 2S, -oggir 
without additional cost over old-fashioned spreaders. fobcleation ee 


its life. 
THE NEW LITCHFIELD—all metal years to its ao 
(Armco) Spreader is the outstanding im- ¥ OU ere 
. : MAIL THIS COUPON) 
provement in farm tools in years. Litchfield Mfg. Co.; Waterloo, Iowa (SF-1) 
LIME SPREADER ATTACHMENT — A | Please send facts on The New Litchfield 





simple change and you have an efficient lime all-metal Spreader. 
spreader. Spreads wet or dry lime. EE OUST ah eminy nse oabesgaewes 


Litehfield Manufacturing Co. i te ly. cae tie6u ceeGhS oweeesetos nesses 
(Dept. SF-1) Waterloo, Iowa I a aie iki ee a ase Deen By és Te 
































500,000 Farmers 


Have Borrowed from the 12 Mutual 
Federal Land Banks a Billion and a Half 
Dollars at an average interest rate of 


5.4% 


HIS $1,500,000,000 in long-term loans secured by first mortgages on their farms 
provided much needed capital during a period when funds were scarce and the 
‘ . average farm income low. All but a small percentage of these farmers have met 
their obligations, The 12 Banks have total capital, legal and other reserves and un- 
divided profits aggregating more than $84,000,000. Their total assets exceed $1,300,- 
000,000, The net carrying value of the real estate, sheriffs’ certificates and similar items 
owned by the 12 banks on November 30, 1929, 
was only 1.1% of their assets, 
The services of the 12 Banks and the National 
Farm Loan Associations through which the loans 
are made have been of inestimable benefit and 
they will increase in the future. 


The 12 Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. New Orleans, La. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Columbia, S. C. St. Paul, Minn. Berkeley, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, Wash. 

























COUGHS.“COLDS 


Dangerous complications can quickly de- 
velop if coughs and colds are neglected. At 
the first sign of trouble treat your 
horses with the old reliable 


SPOHN’S 


COMPOUND 


\a Praised by horse owners every- 
- where. Used by thousands for over35 













HANDY Aes “7 . 
AG Hoof Trimmers 










An ideal tool for every farmer. 
So simple that a boy can do the 
work. Use this tool for trimmin 
hoofs on horses, cows and bulls, Ide 
for dehorning youngstock. Using 
this trimmer prevents accidents, 
saves time and money. 30 inch 
handles give leverage. Made of 
high carbon tool 
steel. Price $6.00 





» ¢ 
years. On sale at Drug Stores for 60c and $1.20 P. ¢ , 

per bottle or shipped direct, postage prepaid. \ gsi 4 oa" a ergus 
FREE SAMPLE sent on Request. Write today! (ZA ‘ . ¢ 


Milcare Co., 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept. S-4, Goshen, Ind. a | 
Wanten! Fergus Falls, Minn. 
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Successes and Defeats With 
Bluegrass 


[Continued from page 17 | 


nitrogen to bluegrass thru the medi 
of nitrogen fertilizers and such legu: 
(white and alsike clovers) as are c 
panionable with the grass? The exp 

of laying the pasture aside for a sea 
will probably more than pay for 
nitrogen needed in any one year. | 
thermore, sweet clover is but a bien: 
and will not maintain itself permanent 
with bluegrass. Reseedings would ha 
to be made every year or at least every 
other year to keep the program goi 
If we could turn what is practically 
waste pasture land, incapable of ever 
supporting good bluegrass, into sweet 


| clover pastures, it would be a splendid 
| advantage. But usually these are the 


very soils needing lime and phosphorus 
and it is doubtful if we can afford ex- 
pensive fertilization on land of this char- 
acter for a practice, the success of whic! 
cannot be assured. The same way to 
rejuvenate what should be good blue- 
grass pasture is to supply what the soil 
needs. Nature will then take care of thy 
grass. 

For the attainment of a good blue- 
grass-white clover pasture, necessary 


| fertilization is fully justified, and in our 
| judgment it does not take the attempts 


to catch sweet clover in these pastures 
to advise a fertility program. Good 


| grass is its own defense and sufficient 


justification for suitable fertilization 
wherever needed. The place for sweet 
clover as a farm crop is in our regular 
rotation pastures. 


HEN using a mixture of white and 
alsike clovers for surface reseedings 
of bluegrass pastures, we have been much 


more generally successful for the follow- 


ing reasons. These two clovers are nat- 
ural companions with bluegrass, partic- 


| ularly the former. Neither is as high in 
| lime and phosphorus requirements as 
| sweet clover. 


There are some decided advantages i 
this practice. The pasture does not have 
to be laid aside for a season in order to 


| get a catch. The growing habits of these 


two legumes are such that pasturing 
may go on uninterrupted. They are 
much more palatable than sweet clover 


| and when once established, their seeding 
| habits are of such a character that they 
| can maintain themselves with bluegrass 


for comparatively long periods, particu- 
larly the white clover. A mixture of 
these legumes will make a real contri- 
bution to many bluegrass pastures. 
We believe the best time to make re- 
seedings is in early March during the 
alternate freezing and thawing of the 


| soil for the seeds best bury themselves 


under these conditions. An applicatior 


| of stable manure is an excellent practice 


along with the seeding, if it can be 
spared. 

tates of seeding should necessarily 
be greater under such conditions owing 
to the high mortality of the plants. In 


| our work we have used 10 pounds of seed 


to the acre of a half in half mixture o! 
alsike and white clover. No doubt in 
many instances a reseeding of this kind 
can be successfully established without 
entering into an expensive fertility pro- 
gram and successes already attained 
warrant such a procedure on many per- 
manent pastures. 
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A movable self-feeder for hogs 


ntly A Self-feeder on Skids 


have J JIN FARGO of South Dakota has a 
wert) : ~ sheltered self-feeder in the form of a 
18 Bi house on skids. It has the advantage of 


" ing permanent and yet it can be 
sl ved easily at any time desired. 
wees feed troughs are built on both sides 
ndid the inner part of this house. Hogs 
the nter or pass out thru caretaker’s door | 
orus 1 one end or thru smaller hog door in 
| ex- posite end of house. The feed trough 
har front side is filled thru a long hori- | 
hicl tal trap door. 
y light is furnished by windows on the 
ue. ear side. These windows’ are arranged 
the slide doors so that feed trough on 
po lower side of house can be filled by shov- 
cling the feed thru them. Skids are | 
ue rovided so the house can be moved easily 
4 t any time.—C. E. M., North Dakota. 
2H Hog Cholera Immunization 
00d for Sucking Pigs 
_— } )R eight years the Bureau of Animal 
von Industry of the United States De- 
on partment of Agriculture has been study- 


g the value of immunizing young pigs 

gainst hog cholera. During that time 
7 suckling pigs have been vacci- 

and ted 

ited. 

Some of these pigs were treated at the 

uch tender age of one day while others ranged 






low- age up to 70 days. Of the total num- 
nat- treated only 212 died of hog cholera 
rt 195 of these losses occurred in one 
h in r when incomplete immunization re- 
3 8S ted from some cause, probably weak 
impotent virus. 
S In ln addition to the usual natural ex- | 
lave posure to the disease from contami- 
r to ted premises and so forth, which all 
hese these pigs underwent, 1,706 of them 
ring artificially injected with hog | 
are era virus at from 4 months to 2 | 
ver : following their original treatment, 
ling test of their immunity. 
hey is evident that there are advan- 
Tass : in suckling pig immunization, if 
icu protection rendered is dependable 
> Ol permanent. Much smaller quanti- | 
utr of serum are required for the smaller | 
ils. Also they are easier to handle | 
> Te- larger hogs during treatment and 
th period of susceptibility to the dis- 
th is reduced to a minimum. 
Ives should be pointed out that suckling | 
101 inust not be given the simultaneous 
tice tment unless they are in good 
be th. If it is urgent that pigs out of | 
, lition be treated, it is advisable to | 
ry serum alone. When they have re- 
ying ed to good health the simultaneous 
In tment may be given. Young pigs | 
Ps more susceptible to diseases than | 
> Ol der hogs and this fact should be 
b in in mind when a decision regarding 
na itment is to be made.—C. D. L. 
ou 
TO lay Stackers and Their Use, farmers’ 
a ietin 1615, United States Depart- 
de 





it of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

















































When you buy farm equipment 


make 
of the sheet 


L “asnegy you buy farm machin- 
ery and equipment you 
make a major investment. Be sure 
that the sheet metal parts will last. 


But how can you make sure of 
this vital point? 


Simply see that these parts are 
made of Armco INGOT IRON. 


Leading manufacturers of farm 
machinery and equipment who 
are careful to give you the best, 
use Armco INGOT IRON. And 
to let you know that they have 
used this rust-resisting iron, they 
label their products “Made of 
Armco INGOT IRON.” 


For Armco INGOT IRON resists 
rust and corrosion ... wears on 
and on even under the severest 
weather conditions. It is the 
purest iron made... practically 
free from the impurities that has- 


SRMCG 


sure 
metal parts 


ten rust in other low-cost metals. 


Armco INGOT IRON has behind 
it the longest record of actual 
service of any low-cost rust-re- 
sisting sheet metal that is made. 
To thousands of farmers INGOT 
IRON means longer life to farm 
equipment . . . less replacement 
expense .. . increased profits! 


So when you buy farm machin- 
ery, roofing, tanks, troughs, cul- 
verts, or any other equipment in 
which sheet metal is used, 
that it carries the Armco triangle 
trade-mark with the words, 
“INGOT IRON.” Then you will 
be sure of getting long, low- 
cost service. 


THE 


see 


AMERICAN ROLLING 
MILL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Middletown, Obio 

Export: The Armco International Corporation 
Cable Address: *‘Armco— Middletown” 
WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
PRODUCERS OF IRON AND STEEL 
SHEETS FOR EXACTING PURPOSES 


Tune in on station WLW Cincinnati 
each Tuesday evening for the Armco 
Concert Band. 10 to 11 Eastern Time 
or 9 to 10 Central Time. 


Whenever you see this Triangle on a product 


made of sheet metal, 


it means that the manu- 


facturer of that product has gone to the expense 


of using specia 


sheets designed to best serve 


that particular use. 








“BE SURE 1IT’S MADE 


OF 
See Advertising Index, 


ARMCO INGOT IRON” 


page S 116, 117 
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Running Water 


Few Cents § 


per Day~ 


LYOaNe water by the 
bucketful is a thankless 
task when a few cents 
worth of gasoline or elec- 
tricity a day will supply 
our farm or suburban 

ome, barns, poultry 
houses, and other out- 
buildings with all the 
running water you can use. This 
greatest of all modern improve- 
ments, once the most prized con- 
venience of city dwellers only, can 
now be easily installed on any 
farm. And you will be surprised 
how little it really costs, 


MYERS 


Water Systems 


Designed to meet every 
need from the smallest 
home to the largest es- 
tate or institution. Ab- 
solutely reliable in eve 
ery respect and wonder- 
“\fully economical in 
Ee sg operation. Specially 
adapted designs for 
both deep and shallow wells; for 
operation by hand, windmill, gas- 
oline engine or electricity. MYERS 
Electric Water Systems are com- 
pletely automatic—self-starting, 
self - stopping, self- oiling. 
The nearest MYERS dealer will be 


lad to give you estimates of cost. S 
= his 


is name and interesting book 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
57 Orange St. y . 


ASHLAND, OHIO 






























































Pumps for every 
purpose. Hay Tools, 
Door Hangers 


Ta Of Yourtat=? | _ 
Severs 


aur 

















Send formy New Cat: and 
see the money you save by buy- 
ing Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb 
Wire, Roofing, Paints, Tires, Cream 
Separators, Baby Chicks, Poul Sup- 
plies and many other farm and home 
needs Direct From my Factory with all 
Freight paid. You don’t need to pay cash 

ew Easy Payment Plan enables 
you to 


BUY NOW—PAY LATER 


Write for catalog and learn all about my 
New Copper Steel Farm and Poultry 
Fence—a New kind of fence that is far 
more rust- resisting and lasts TWICE 
8s long, Save HALF your fence money. 
Find out how overamillion farmers save 
a lot of money through my Straight 
Line Selling Plan. My prices are lower 
— I Pay Freight — Quality Guaranteed 
"2 —24 hour service. Write today. 7 
" THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
“ Dept.2279 Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Tractor Comes of Age 


[ Continued from page 7 ] 


early demand was for a tractor which 
would supply the need for power for 
plowing and harvesting, the two greatest 
power-consuming jobs on American 
farms. 

Useful and necessary as these tractors 
were and are, they made so evident the 
advantages of power on the farm that 
farm operators soon began to demand 
tractors which could also be used for 
cultivating row-crops, another of the 
big power jobs of agriculture. Many 
attempts to design a cultivating tractor 
were made as long ago as 15 years and 
especially during the war when man 
power was extremely scarce and one- 
row horse cultivators the chief standby 
of the row-crop grower. It was not until 
five or six years ago, however, that the 
first successful cultivating tractor which 
could also be used for general drawbar 
and belt work made its appearance. 

The “conventional” tractor required 
a comparatively large acreage for profit- 
able operation because it usually lay 
idle during the summer months when 
cultivation was in full swing and could 
not put in sufficient number of hours 
of work for economical operation on the 
small farm during the few months when 
it was used for plowing, seedbed prepa- 
ration, threshing, and other belt work. 
Under present-day conditions, with the 
general purpose type available, the 
“conventional” type finds its niche on 
the large row-crop farms where two or 
more tractors are needed, and in terri- 
tories where row-crop cultivation is not 
of paramount importance to the tractor 
owner. 

The size of a farm necessary for prof- 
itable tractor ownership has shrunk 
steadily in pace with the decrease in 
weight and size. First it was 320 acres, 
then 160. Along came the general pur- 
pose outfit which eliminated the neces- 
sity of keeping horses for cultivating and 
the acreage was slashed in two once 
more. Now it is not the size of the farm 
which makes its use economical, but 
the number of hours of work per year 
which can be performed by the tractor. 


N FIVE years the percentage of gen- 

eral purpose type tractors manufac- 
tured in comparison with the total of 
all kinds has increased from nothing to 
20 percent and the percentage will un- 
doubtedly increase rapidly until a state 
of equilibrium has been established 
some time hence. 

On the average size farm in the Corn- 
belt. where one tractor fills the power 
needs, the general purpose type satis- 
factorily performs all of the work of the 
“conventional”’ type of the same power 
rating, and in addition plants and culti- 
vates the crop two, three, or four rows at 
a time. Not only has the general pur- 
pose type revolutionized row-crop pro- 
duction methods, it has revolutionized 
the design of planting and cultivating 
equipment. 

Before the advent of the general pur- 
pose type tractor, even with tractors 
used for plowing and seedbed prepara- 
tion, from 10 to 15 hours of man labor 
per acre were required to raise an acre 
of corn. Now it is no unusual feat to 
perform the same work in three to five 
hours. This has made it possible for one 


man to plant and cultivate from 160 t 
250 acres of corn while at least one in- 
stance is on record of one man with 
general purpose type tractor planting 
and cultivating 400 acres in one seaso: 
No wonder the general purpose typ 
tractor is in demand among growers 
row-crops! The utility of this type of 
tractor has been established beyond al! 
doubt. 

The crawler or track-type tractor is 
& comparatively new sight in mid 
western agriculture. It was ‘“‘born and 
raised’”’ on the sandy hillside farms and 
orchards of the Pacific Coast and has 
only in the past three or four years mi- 
grated eastward to the wheat and corn- 
fields of the Great Plains and the Corn- 
belt and to the potato and tobacco 
fields of Pennsylvania and the Atlanti 
seaboard. 


HE track-type machine is in demand 

where soil conditions, hills, or other 
physical conditions demand light ground 
pressure from the ‘‘wheels’”’ and where 
positive traction and the transmissio1 
of a high percentage of the motor power 
to the drawbar is desired more than hig! 
clearance or lower purchase cost. Th 
development of huge wheat farms has 
brought the use of large track-type ma- 
chines to the Middlewest, where they 
draw 40 or 60 feet of grain drills, two or 
more one-way disks, and similar larg 
assemblies over the huge, leve fields. 

In the Cornbelt, the track-type ma- 
chine is making a place for itself or 
farms where there is an unusually large 
amount of heavy drawbar work and it is 
finding favor in the cotton and peanut 
fields of the South. This type of tractor 
will undoubtedly increase in use and 
popularity year by year in many fields 
of agriculture. 

The crawler type tractor develops a 
higher percentage of power at the draw- 
bar than a wheel type machine of the 
same belt rating. Hence a crawler hav- 
ing the same drawbar rating as a wheel 
tractor has a smaller comparative belt 


capacity. The advantage of a crawler 
therefore, is in the high drawhar 
efficiency. 


Following the development of the 
first tractors of elaphantine proportions 
the pendulum swung to the manufac- 
ture of large quantities of small ma- 
chines. Soon the tractor user discov- 
ered that once he had learned to use 
power, he needed more. 

So the pendulum has swung partially 
back until what were formerly medium- 
sized machines are now more nearly 
standard. Similarly, the 40, 50, and 60- 
horsepower tractors of 15 and 20 years 
ago, which delivered but half of their 
motor power at the drawbar, have prac- 
tically disappeared except for the more 
compact track-type machines which de- 
liver 75 or 80 percent of the power to 
the drawn implement. 

The average belt horsepower rating o! 
tractors manufactured since 1922 
grouping all sizes together and striking 
an average—has gradually increased 
from 18.1 horsepower in that year to 2' 
belt horsepower in 1928. Present condi- 
tions seem to indicate that the averag: 
rating will be stabilized at about 30 
belt horsepower, for the next few years 
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The Hereford Breeders Elect 
R: P. LAMONT, JR., of Larkspur, 


Colorado, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Hereford Cattle 
Hreeders’ Association. W. T. Montgom- 
ery, of San Antonio, is vice-president. 
|). F. Swinney, of Kansas City, is trea- 
surer, and R. J. Kinzer, of Kansas City, 
is seeretary. The directors include H. 
\. Mitchell, of Albert, New Mexico; 
Charles D. Carey, Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing; and George F. Ball, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Cocklebur Poisoning 


N EARLY spring, especially along the 
banks of streams or on sunny hill- 
sides, one may note the rather typical 
two-leafed cotyledons of the common 
cocklebur. During this early stage of 
growth the cocklebur is extremely poi- 
sonous to young pigs and shotes. The 
poison, When eaten by pigs, creates an 
tense inflammation of the digestive 
ract. Affected animals are prone to 
mit, stagger, manifest convulsions, 

id die in from 1 to 24 hours. 

It has been suggested that an emer- 
ency antidote of oilmeal and milk slop 
be fed to the herd. Prompt action by a 
veterinarian using specific antidotes 
thru a stomach tube is worthy of trial.— 
A. H. L., lowa. 


‘7 


Angus Breeders Elect 


| AKLEIGH THORNE of Pine 

Plains, New York, was re-elected 
president of the Aberdeen Angus Breed- 
ers Association at the annual meeting 
in Chicago. E. B. Laflin of Crab 
Orchard, Nebraska, succeeds himself as 
vice-president, and H. A. Thompson, 
Cortland, Indiana, and Philip R. Park 
of Buffalo, New York, were re-elected 
directors. New directors include: Victor 
Hoffman, Queen City, Missouri; Hobart 
Ames, Grand Junetion, Tennessee; and 
I’. T. Davis, lowa City, Iowa. 

Quite a lengthy discussion developed 
over the matter of artificial tampering 
with animals in fat stock competition. 
\ strong resolution was passed support- 
ing the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion in its efforts to stop such practices. 

Chere have been a total of 120 new 
members admitted during the year with 
lowa leading in numbers. Missouri, 
New York, and Illinois follow in the or- 
der named. Iowa also heads the list in 

imber of transfers with 275. Missouri, 
\linnesota, North Dakota, and Illinois 

llow in the order named. The results 
of boys and girls club work in feeding 
baby beeves have been especially satis- 
lactory during the past year. 





With the advent of the corn picker, 
it is important that the corn grower who 
contemplates using one should plan his 

lanting accordingly. This is especially 
unportant if a two-row picker is to be 
ed. In such eases, it is desirable to 
plant the corn with éither a two- or four- 
row planter, so that the rows will check 
evenly and enable the picker to work 
re effectively. 

Proso or Hog Millet, farmers’ bulletin 
1162, United States Department of 
\griculture, Washington, D. C, 


Nome Comparisons of Methods of Fat- 
ing Western Lambs, bulletin 338, 
illinois Experiment Station, Urbana. 
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We 
These extra profits come from 


having my farm properly fenced 


“It took me a long time to find out that good fences 
and plenty of them are just the difference between 
losing money and making it. Since my farm has been 
properly fenced I am making real money every year. 
Of course today I farm differently and that’s just 
where the importance of fence comes in.” 


w™ ‘é 
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Geer boundary and cross fences plus the liberal 
use of movable or temporary fencé are not an 
expense but the best investment you can make. An 
investment that pays big dividends in the form of 
wastes stopped—labor saved in harvesting crops— 
down and shattered grain salvaged—pasturage in 
stubble fields made available—extra pigs raised and 
marketed earlier. And it pays extra dividends 
through losses prevented, such as, stock killed on the 

highways—valuable animals lost through breaking 
looked and into and gorging on crops—damage to stock from wire 
Sn cuts—milk production lost through damage result- 
pork. ing to a good cow breaking through a rundown fence. 














Raise your hogs on clean ground. 
Follow McLean County system. Get 
the two extra pigs from each litter— 
an additional $50 profit. 


Turn the hogs in on the cornfield after 
the pickers havegone through. They will 
salvag. the two or 
three bushels per 
acre which the 
pickers over- 












But don’t experiment with fence posts— 
use Red Tops 


To assure longest life and best service from your 
fences, erect them on Red Top posts because they 
are made from tough, dense railroad rail steel and 
possess more strength than you really need. It is 
therefore the best steel post to use for your perma- 
nent boundary and cross fences as well as your mov- 
able or temporary fences. 


Red Top accommodates all styles and makes of 
fence. Prominent studs make it impossible to ride 
the fence down or root it up. The Red Top fastener, 
easily and quickly applied by one man, holds the 
fence to the post in a vise-like grip. 








Seed your small grain fields to legumes 
—cut the grain—pasture the stubble. 
Take advantage of this rich, succulent 
pasturage worth several dollars per 
acre, 





The easy driving triangular shaped anchor plate 
is attached by a patented process which gives Red 
Top added strength at the point of greatest strain. 
Red Tops are sand blasted clean before the alumi- 
nized metallic rust resisting finish is applied and 
baked on for permanence. And ina single day one 
man unassisted can drive 200 to 300 Red Tops with 
a one man driver. A week’s work done in one day. 








The loss of a $125 steer resulting from 
gorging or wire cuts due to a rundown 
ence would buy a lot of Red Top 


See Your Red Top Dealer 


posts and wire fence. $20a month loss 

of milk production from a good cow ARN ORI Let him help you select the type and 
Seas “. _ > ae "i wos bay 3 s length of Red Top post most adapted 
—". ee ee | @) a to your particular needs. He will 












help you work out your fencing 
problems economically. 


Every year many enicteme, sian. calves 
and other valuable live stock are killed 
on the highways. Protect your live 
stock investment with hog- 
tight boundary 
fences. 


Protect your stock from lightning. Use 
Red Tops to ground your fence lines at 
every rod. A $125 steer killed by 
lightning is reduced to 
the value of the 
hide—about 

$2.50. 








RED TOP STEEL POST CO. 


38 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 





See Advertising Indea, pages 116, 117 
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Ay Branded on 
t the handle of 


THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 
To clear out old briers, f 

roots and runners in fence / 

rows or garden patches use 

this Square Eye Handled 

Hoe. 

Forged steel blade, oil & 
tempered, 554” wide and 

6” deep. Serves as both Q 

ax and field hoe in 

clean up work, 

The brand TRUE 

TEMPER is burned 
in the handle to 








every genuine 


mark each hoe as TRUE 
the best tcol of its RUE 
kind that can TEMPER 


be made. tool 


THE 
AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE 
co. 





1921 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland,O. 
Makers of Farm 
and Garden 
Tools for Over 
100 Years. 


If your dealer 
has not yet 
stocked the 
Square Eye 





Handled 

Hoe., Cat. 

No. GE4-0, 

send us his FREE ON REQUEST 

name and Users’ Catalog. 
$.95 Describes over 400 

and we choice tools for 

will sup- every farm task. 

ply you 

direct, 

post 


paid. 


SQUARE EYE HANDLED HOE 
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i minutes = 


—Without a Backache 


Why spend busy hoursscoop- 
ing, when you can put 50 bushels of 77 




















corn in the crib in 3 minutes with a W 


Meyer Cup Elevator? Gives you 
more time in the field — enables 
you to get work done quicker and 
save cost of extra man. 


CRIB PLANS FREE! 

If you are thinking of building a 
new crib, send for our Freecomplete 

lans of the model modern crib, 
Pians include complete blue prints 
which your carpenter can easily fol- 
low, also detailed description of all 
material required, including cement 
floor, ete. We will a'so send you our 
latest Catalog describing the— 

Meyer Cup Elevator 
Simplest—strong est— most practical 
elevator. No short turns. Run 
by horses or small engine. Can’ 
clog. Corn runs same direc- 
tion as buckets. Won't shell 
corn. Alwaysr eady togo.Ele- & 




















bushels in 3minutes. Noeleya- 
torlikeit. Thousands in use, 
Free T: 
Set in your crib 
Triple guarantee. Low ? 
rices. Send today for Free Crib 


4% 











THE MEYER MF <= 
Box 1360 (13) 
KEG, U. 8. 
PAT. OFF. In Golden Bags 


Poultry, Dairy, Stock 
Feeds, Flour & Cereals 


Color and design of bag reg- 
istered U. 8. Patent Office. 

ANUFACTURERS of a complete line 
M of feeds for poultr on ne, dairy 
P ar cattle, beef cattle, horses, mules, sheep, rabbits, dogs, 
ur. ring animals, et Poultry feeds always sacked in 
NUTRENA Goiden Bags. 

Write for circulars, samples and prices; 
complete intarymation on request. 
NUTRENA FEED MILLS, Inc. 

35 Ewing Street Kansas City, Kansas 
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What Is New in Farming 
[Continued from page 5] 


furnished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is one of the 
most interesting of the new develop- 
ments in agricultural extension work. It 
is in keeping with a line of thought that 
is developing in a good many places to 
the effect that county agents should be 
placed on the same basis as extension 
specialists and college faculty members. 
A number of other states have adopted 
this plan previously. 
* * * 


A new treatment for milk fever in 
the form of calcium chloride injected 
intravenously has just been announced 
by the University of Minnesota. No 


large claims are made for the treatment | 


as yet. Drs. W. E. Peterson, C. H. 
Eckles, L. 8. Palmer, and W. L. Boyd, 
who have been working on this problem, 
do, however, feel that there is a relation- 


ship between the calcium content of the | 


blood and milk fever. Experiments 
with it have been quite successful and 


by reducing the calcium in the blood | 


they have been able to produce milk | 


fever. This treatment will be much 
safer than the air inflation treatment 
which has been in use. 


* * * 


The vitamin D content in milk can be 
increased four to eight times by feeding 
irradiated yeast to the cows. This dis- 
covery, which was made at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is rather surprising 
when we realize that all previous at- 
tempts to increase the vitamin D con- 
tent by the use of codliver oil and other 


methods had failed. The possibility of | 


improving cows’ milk in this way may 
lead to important developments in the 
matter of developing milk especially 
rich in vitamin D for invalids, children 
suffering with rickets, and others. The 


whole problem is being given consider- | 


ably more study. 


* * * 


“What’s New In Farming” was intro- 
duced to make it possible for our readers 
to conveniently, easily, and with a very 
little expenditure of time, keep in touch 
with the new, practical, valuable devel- 


opments in farm practices. It would be | 


a physical impossibility for each farmer 
to read the mass of current bulletins and 


| reports. So we select what we believe to 


be the outstanding new developments 
and print, in a paragraph, enough to 
give a distinct idea of the results ob- 
tained by a certain development. We 
will gladly put you in touch with the 
source of the complete information for 
any and all of these new developments 
if you will write us. We will pay $2 each 
for the five best letters telling how you 
like this feature and how it has helped 


| you with your problems.—Editors. 


Purchasing a lime pulverizer and a 
spreader a few years ago, L. E. Lyman 
began immediately to scattering lime 
over his farm. At the present rate he 
will have his entire farm limed by the 
end of 1929. “When the farm is covered 
with lime, the pulverizer will have paid 
for itself,’ Lyman says. The increased 
yield in clover hay and in the corn crop 
following the clover is paying big re- 
turns on the investment.—R. R. T., Mo. 


A GOOD BUY 


You get the most for your money when 
you buy an Aermotor. When you need a 
new windmill you will buy an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor if you know how good it is 
The Aermotor runs easiest, lasts longest 
and gives the best satisfaction. 

The owner of the outfit shown here 
says, “I bought this Aermotor in June, 
1926. There has not been a day that it has 
Jailed to run sometime during the 24 hours. 
I have had to do no hand pumping at all.” 


«+--+. The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is made to 
run,and Run and RUN. 
-..+.« The frictionless 
Roller Guide gives the 
pump rod a direct ver- 
tical lift. 
.... Thereareno parts 
which need oiling oft- 
ener than once a year. 
The double gears 
run in oil. The pitman 
bearings are automat- 
ically oiled at every 
stroke. The galvanized 
wheel runs steadily 
and silently in any kind 
: of wind. 
£ise The Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor is all that a first- 
class windmill should 
be. The Aermotor 
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5 
iit Company also makes 
ee the best pumps and 
fa} cylinders for use with 
bat windmills. 
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AERMOTOR CoO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road i Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


C.H.DANAY ZAR TAGS 
Samples Free 


Stamped with name, initials, ad- 
dress, serial numbers. Also sale 
tags, punches, tattoo outfits, veterin- 
ary instruments, etc. Complete 1930 
Catalog with many new items, sent 
free. Write today. 
Cc. H. DANA CO., 

24 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


FORD HAMMER 


MILL 


Grinds grain, alfalfa—anything. Makes 
alfalfa worth $80 ton when fed with 
FREE concentrates. pues Se. Lasts an 
without repairs. Models for any tractor. 

CATALOG Ask for catalog No. 87 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 2%? %,2:20""* 
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FARM POWER iéronosie 
" = ‘ | a — Grind your feed, saw your wood 


- = sk Shell your corn, pump your water 
= ~~ J and doa hundred other things with 

a UNIVERSAL POWER TAK 

OFF. Can be used on ANY make 

car or light truck. Economical ¢ 

operate. Does not hurt automob 

Whte for details 
HOOSIER CORN ‘TURNER COMPANY 
Rushville, Indiana 















Get rid of the lameness and the 
biemish without prarring. the horse. Use our 
NO. 4 BLISTERING LIQUID 
po matter how bad the 
Spavin, Thoroughpin, 
other soft or semi-solid blemishes. Or use 5 
4 FLEMING’S BLISTERING PASTE NO. 
for Bone Spavin, Ringbone or Sidebone. Apply only once, 
We send either one for only $2.00. Money back guarantee, 
SEND 10c FOR BIG NEW VETERINARY ADVISER 


FLEMING BROS., A-10, Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Hemorrhagic Septicemia.—Can you 
tell me what is wrong with my sheep? I 
have been raising sheep for five years and 

ery year I lose some sheep with the 

me trouble about this time of the year 
lhey get sick and only live a few days 
eem to suffer and moan while eating and 
when they die a bloody foam comes out 
f the mouth. It is usually the fat ones 
it get it. I cat them open and their 
iver is rotten. My sheep have plenty of 
‘ercise and go two miles to stalk field 
ery day and get quite a little corn, and 
re all in good condition—J. R., N. D. 

Your description of the post-mortem 
examination plainly indicates hemor- 

hagic septicemia as the cause of death. 
That disease is germ-caused and conta- 
gious. There is no certain medicinal 
emedy, but vaccination is fairly effective 

a preventive. We would advise you to 

eep the sheep out of the cornstalk field, 

nd have them vaccinated by a qualified 
terinarian. Apply to the United States 

Department of Agriculture, Washington, 

) ©., for a bulletin about hemorrhagic 
ticemia. 


J + 


Lice on Cows.—Would like to know 
how to get rid of lice on cows. They are in 
the barn also. I have wooden stanchions, 
spray with lime, or whitewash, but this 
does not seem to help.—C. M. B., Ohio. 


eterinary 


Dust the infested animals with powdered | 


sabadilla. Then blanket the cows and a 
few hours later thoroly brush the coat and 
skin, preferably out-of-doors. Repeat the 
treatment when seen to be necessary. As 
sabadilla is irritating, it is advisable for 
he operator to cover his nose and mouth 
th cheesecloth or muslin when applying 
powder. Thoroly cleanse the stable 

| spray with a solution of 1 part of com- 


pound eresol solution and 30 parts of | 


water; or 1 part of compound coal tar dis- | 


infectant and 20 parts of water, before | 


applying the whitewash. 


Heaves.—I have a horse with the heaves. 
He is seven years old and is very big.— 
A. W.S8., N. Y. 

Heaves are incurable when established 
but the distress may be relieved by the 

llowing procedure: Feed oat straw or 
out. bundles and bright corn stover instead 
of hay in winter and in summer let the 
rse live on grass. Also feed oats, bran, 
eur corn, and carrots. Wet all feed with 

ewater. Do not feed any bulky rough- 
it noon when the horse has to work 

| do not work him immediately after a 

il. When the symptoms are aggra- 
ted and the cough troublesome, give 
horse one-half ounce of Fowler’s solu- 

n of arsenic night and morning in any 

found convenient. Gradually dis- 
ntinue the medicine when it is no longer 
ded, taking at least ten days for the 


Vote: Your inquiries will be promptly 
ered if you enclose a stamped, self-ad- 
sed envelope. Give details.—Editors. 





Successful Farming readers who 
have become acquainted with Dr. A. 
S. Alexander thru the veterinary col- 
umns will be delighted to learn that 
he was recently honored by the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. More than 500 
of his former students and fellow 
workers attended a banquet in his | 
honor at which time his portrait was | 
hung in the Hall of Fame at the | 
University. 
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Too Vital to Be Overlooked 
Is Today’s Need for Fence 


























Your farmis similar in many respects to a large manufac- 
turing concern. Just as the management of a factory must 
plan floor space and machinery so as to secure the great- 
est possible production—you, also, must plan to securethe 
most yield per acre. Only through the use of good fences, 
permanent and temporary, can this be accomplished. 


Zine Insulate 


Yanlests 


Today—take pencil and paper and plan 
fence lines that will secure for you the 
utmost value from every bit of your land 
—consider, among other things, the 
proper rotation of crops, the control of 
live-stock and the hogging down of 
corn. 


Then—give equal attention to the 
choice of fence that will best meet your 
needs. Investigation will convince you 
that American Steel & Wire Company 
Zinc Insulated Fences offer the utmost 
in dollar for dollar value. Sturdily con- 
structed of the finest material and 
covered with a heavy, uniform coat of 
zinc, they will give longest life and 
resist Corrosion to the utmost. 


Near you is one of our dealers. His 
store is Fence Headquarters and he will 
render every assistance in helping you 
select the type of fence that you need. 
He also carries either the Banner or 
Ideal U-shape Steel Posts. Also ask him 
about the new National Expanding 
Anchor Dirt Set End and Corner Posts. 


Zinc Insulated Fences 
in the following 
Brands: 
American 
Royal 
Anthony 
Monitor 
National 
Prairie 
and U.S. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 





208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Other Sales Offices: Atlanta . Baltimore Birmingham Boston Buffalo 


Dallas Denver Detroit KansasCity Memphis Milwaukee 
Oklahoma City Philadelphia Pittsburgh SaltLakeCity St. Louis 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 





Cincinnati Cleveland 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Wilkes-Barre Worcester 


Pacific Coast Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
Export Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, New York 








See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 








ave Worm-free Ch 


By L. E. CARD 


University of Illinois 
































An elevated pen with a screen wire floor is one method of getting around the clean range problem 


XTENSION campaigns carried 
out in the past two or three years, 
in the interest of sanitation and 
the growing of healthy chicks, have 


brought out several interesting and 
important facts. First of all, it was 


found that actual chick losses, due to 
disease and other causes, were very 
much higher than generally had been 
supposed. In other words there is a 
real opportunity for improvement in 
this direction if the right methods can 
be found and demonstrated. 

The most important single factor in 
reducing chick mortality is to have the 
right kind of chicks with which to start. 
The next important point is to start 
them on what is commonly called clean 
ground, that is ground which has been 
free from chickens of any age for at 
least one year, and upon which no 
poultry manure has been spread for the 
same period of time. 

It has been shown that the economic 
advantage gained thru the greater earn- 
ing capacity of pullets that are grown 
under a sanitation plan is even more 
important than the immediate saving 
realized from the reduction in chick 
mortality. It was also found that in 
many cases far too large a number of 
chickens was lost because of foxes, 
skunks, cats, rats, and accidents. Final- 
ly, it can be stated emphatically that if 
it is to be really effective the sanitation 
plan must be followed from start to 
finish on all lots of chicks which are 
brooded during the entire season. 
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Granting that we have strong, sturdy, 
chicks from a vigorous healthy flock 
with which to start, what are the impor- 
tant steps in a sanitation program that 
are more or less under the complete 
control of the flock owner? We may 
begin with the date of hatching. Early 
hatched chicks pay best. Pullets that 
are to lay high-priced fall and winter 
eggs must be hatched early. Early 
broilers, as every poultryman knows, 





| Success with poultry depends pri- 
| marily on getting the young flock 
started right. This is the foundation 
for future profits. It depends in a 
large measure upon attention to little 
| things. In this’ article L. E. Card 
does a good job of telling us how to 
take care of: these details that will 
| make profits for us from next year's 
| poultry flock. 


also pay better than those hatched late. 

In order to have something of a guide 
it may be said that in most sections of 
the Middlewest the hatching season for 
the heavy breeds, such as Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhode fsland Reds, Wyandottes, 
and Orpingtons, is between March 1 
and April 15; while for the light breeds, 
such as Leghorns, it is between April 1 
and May 15. This rule is naturally sub- 
ject to some variation on individual 
farms and in different states, as for ex- 
ample Minnesota and Missouri. 

When a choice is possible, there is 


some advantage in being able to start 
with chicks hatched from hen 
rather than from eggs laid by pullets 
Because the hen eggs are larger they will 
produce heavier chicks as a rule, and 
these are the chicks that get a good 
early start in life and make rapid growth 

The problem of selecting clean ground 
for breeding the chicks is often difficult 
to solve. At the same time there is 
nothing that will pay better returns in 
the way of lower mortality and more 
desirable pullets. Many common dis- 
eases and parasites of poultry can be 
traced directly to soil contamination 
which makes it important to select a 
range area for the new crop of chicks 
which has been free from chickens of all 
kinds for at least a year, and which has 
grown a crop of some kind since it was 
last used for chickens. An orchard or a 
nearby cornfield may provide the solu- 
tion. An alfalfa field is nearly ideal, 
especially if it happens to be located so 
that the chickens can also have easy 
access to shade and to running water. 

If no clean range area is to be had, 
one must choose between hiring the 
chicks brooded elsewhere, raising them 
by what is known as the confinement 
system, or simply going out of th: 
chick raising business for a season. Con- 
fining chicks to the brooder house and 
a connecting pen of about the same siz 
which is provided with a wire screen 
floor, is one method of getting around 
the problem of new range. 

{ Please turn to page 96] 
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borrowed each 


other’s incubator 


to get all the hatching 
done at once 


wipe a good idea,” remarked Farmer Brown, “this 
borrowing of incubators. You get all your chicks 

in one crop, the same age, and they’re easier to 
rt handle than several batches.” 


ts “I was just going to say it didn’t work out so well 
il for me, though,” replied Jim Wells. “My machine gave 
nd you a good hatch, and so did your own, but they both 
fell down entirely on me. The eggs were ninety per 
cent fertile, but they stopped developing after about 
ult the first week. I’ll have to ask you to lend me your 
Is outfit again.” 


re “ ~ “ ~ 


ne Farmer Brown knew the importance of using only 

a Shell Kerosene for incubators and brooders—as a 
ks precaution against fumes and smoke. His neighbor, 
unfortunately, did not. 


as Shell Kerosene, costing no more than ordinary 
kinds, is refined in one top grade—clear, water-white 
“f — the only kerosene you need for every use on the 
nied farm and in the home. The heavy, greasy elements 
sy that won’t burn cleanly are carefully removed in 
preparation. Made to meet the requirements of 
hatching and brooding, Shell Kerosene naturally 
works better, too, in lamps, cooking and heating 
nt stoves, tractors and stationary engines. 


The story of a dirt farmer and his 
experience in raising turkeys and 
caring for shotguns and farm ma- 
chinery. Your copy of this amusing 
common-sense booklet mailed free. 





n- SHELL PETROLEUM CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 


en 
1d 
GASOLINE+++ MOTOR OIL+++ KEROSENE++ * TRACTOR OIL ++ + GREASES 


See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades 
tell her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first in- 
cubator chicks, when but a few days old, 


began to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 


Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just the 
only thing to keep the chicks free from 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after 
the first dose.”"—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


~ 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber, that in every hatch there is the 
danger of some infected chicks. Don't 
let these few infect your entire flock. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
222, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
Tablets for use in the drinking water of 
baby chicks. I used two 50c packages, 
raised 300 White Wyandottes and never 
lost one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have found 
this Company thoroughly reliable and 
always get the remedy by return mail.” 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 


Lowa. 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko Tablets entirely 


at our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
stop vour losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for a 
package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—ive it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
wont’ lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive You run no 
risk. We guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used. The 
Pioneer National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
bac k of 


Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 222 


Waterloo, lowa 


Se ¢ 


fact. 


our guarantee. 


Succi 
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The wire floor should be of hardware 
cloth of not less than half-inch mesh, 
and should either be up off the ground 
enough to permit cleaning under it, or 
be so arranged that it can be saved with- 
out difficulty for occasional cleaning 
away of the accumulated droppings. 
Surprisingly good chickens are being 
grown by this system, particularly when 
it is possible to move the pullets out toa 
fresh field or pasture when they are old 
enough to get along without heat. 

The benefits of a clean range or of a 
wire platform in front of the brooder 


| house may be largely lost unless the 


house itself is kept clean. It should be 
recognized at the start that keeping 
the house, in which some 300 to 400 
chicks spend a large part of their time, 
in a clean and sanitary condition, is 
something of a chore and that regular 
attention is required. 

There are many important things to 
be done on every farm and it is easy to 


| neglect the chickens at certain times 
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when other duties are particularly press- 
ing. The plan of having a definite time 
in the week for cleaning the brooder 
house, instead of waiting for a rainy 
day that may not come until the house 
is very dirty, is being put into practice 
on many farms to good advantage. If 
there has been trouble with coccidiosis 
on the farm or in the immediate vicinity, 


a regular cleaning schedule becomes 


even more essential. 

The bacteriologists have shown us 
that the organism which causes coccidi- 
osis in the chicken must pass thru a part 
of its life cycle outside the body of the 
chicken, the exact time depending on 


the‘type of the organism and upon the | 


available heat and moisture. If picked 
up by a chicken before this part of the 
life cycle has been completed, the coc- 
cidia seem to do no harm. If, then, the 
house is thoroly cleaned often. enough 
to get rid of these organisms before 


any of them can reach the infective | 
stage there is relatively little danger of | 


coccidiosis developing in chicks that run 
on wire platforms or on really clean 
range. The only safe rule is to do a first- 
class job of cleaning the brooder house 
twice a week. Once this plan is tried the 
results will prove convincing. 


‘LEAN feed is essential tothe complete 
success of a sanitation program. It 

is not sufficient to mix or buy clean feed. 
The entire ration must be kept clean 
until the chickens have an opportunity 
to eat it. No feed of any kind should be 
scattered in the litter or on the floor for 
the growing chicks. Nor should it be 
scattered on the ground unless care is 





taken to throw it in a fresh place each | 


day in order, as someone has said, to 


give the chickens a clean tablecloth. | 


Grain, as well as mash, can be hopper 
fed with very good results, especially 
after the chickens are partly grown. 
After the chickens are ranging out-of- 
doors move the feed hoppers to a new 
location once a week. 
should be in the shade at least a part of 
the day in order to encourage the chick- 
ens to eat freely. The water fountains 
should be so arranged that there will be 
no permanent puddles of water or mud 
as these make the finest kind of place in 
which worm eggs can rest while waiting 
for some chicken to pick them up. 
Within the brooder house successful 
management of the chicks during the 
first few» weeks depends very largely 


If possible, they | 








DR. HESS 


Instant Louse 


Killer... 


The standard for 35 years 


For Lice on Poultry 


Put it in the dust bath. Add 
one pound of Louse Killer to 
each bushel of dust. Your hens 
will do the rest. They'll work it 
into their feathers and scatter it 
about the premises. Or, sift In- 
stant Louse Killer into the feath- 
ers. Sprinkle in nests, on roosts, 
dropping boards and floors. 


For Lice on Stock 


Instant Louse Killer is put up 
in handy sifter-top cans, espe- 
cially adapted for lice on stock. 
Being a dry powder, it can be 
applied on calves and colts, all 
kinds of stock, even in zero 
weather, 


For Vegetation 
Excellent for bugs on cucum- 
ber, squash and melon vines, slugs 
on rose bushes. 
Dr. Hess & Clark, INC. 
Ashland, Ohio 








OVER 


99% 


Calcium Carbonate 
Reef Brand Pure 
Crushed Oyster 
Shell can give you 
25% more eggs by 
giving your hens 
needed material for 
the shells of eggs. 













bags; 
316 and 8144 
lb. Cartons; 
Ask your 
dealer 


ODORLESS 
DUSTLESS 





PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 
Gulf Crushing Co., New Orleans, U.S. A. 










Walsh Garden Tractor 


\ For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
: Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & 

Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 

SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 

i New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


“U2 a ; 
BKU> WALSH TRACTOR 60,3352 °Ecfnte At Ste 















pon keeping them comfortable; that is, 


irm enough but not too warm, dry, 
d well fed. During the day the chicks 
- actively running about and need 


ss heat then they do at night when 


they are comparatively quiet. 


In most brooder houses of the colony 
pe, either with an oil-burning or coal- 
irning brooder, the ‘‘comfort zone’’ is 
t very large. It is likely to approxi- 
ite a ring about the hover altho floor 
afts, if present, may make it quite ir- 


regular in outline. 


Much of the difficulty in artificial 


rooding comes from the fact that dur- 


g the night some chicks slowly move 
ay from the heat in attempting to 
d just the right temperature, and in 
doing lose contact with the main 


bunch of chicks so that later they are 
unable to find their way back to the 
hover. One of the best ways of avoiding 
this trouble is to keep a dim light burn- 


x in the brooder house, the idea being 
furnish just enough light to enable 
¢ chicks to see to find their way back 
the hover at any time. 
When electric current is available this 
very easily accomplished. Hanging a 
tern in the brooder house will serve 
same purpose. If a lantern is so 


used it should of course be cleaned daily 


order to keep the fire risk in the 
oder house at a minimum. 
In conclusion, it may be well to point 


out that there is, after all, no more im- 








ortant problem in connection with any 


iltry enterprise than that of raising 
cks. Suecess depends in large meas- 
upon attention to little things. 


\lethods that have been found success- 


in a practical way should be con- 
ied until a plan that is definitely 
tter has been found. 


New Bulletins 


Dairying, published by the 
nsas State Agricultural College, Man- 
ttan, Kansas. Ask for circular 148. 
Fattening Steers of Various Ages, pub- 
ed by the Nebraska College of Agri- 
ture, Lincoln, Nebraska. Ask for 
etin 229. 
Dairy-Herd Improvement Associations 
the Stories Their Records Tell, issued 
the Division of Publications, United 
tes Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
gton, D.C. Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 


Farm 


bU4-G, 


Rearing Chicks in Confinement, issued 
the Illinois Agricultural College at 
ana, Illinois. Ask for circular 352. 
ttle Feeding Investigation, published 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
at Manhattan, Kansas. Ask for 
ilar 143. 
eding Chickens, issued by the Divi- 
of Publications, United States De- 
tment of Agriculture, Washington, 
. Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 1541-F° 
oling Milk and Cream on the Farm, 
d by the Division of Publications, 
ted States Department of Agricul- 
Washington, D. C. Ask for Farm- 
Bulletin 976-F. 
sultry Diseases, Their Prevention and 
ol, published by the Kansas State 
‘cultural College, Manhattan, Kan- 
\sk for bulletin 247. 
it the Swine Round Worm, by the 
sion service of the Wisconsin Col- 
f Agriculture, Madison, Wiscon- 
\sk for circular 234. 
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With Every 


=Gs 


CALUMET 
STEEL FENCE POST 


ONSENSE? . . . not at alll It’s just another way of 
telling you that every time you sink a Calumet Steel 
Post with a few swift strokes of sledge or driver, you 

save the 15 or 20 cents that it would cost you to dig the 
hole for a wood post, with the filling, and tamping, and all 
of the hard labor and loss of time involved. 





That's why it actually costs you less to build a Calumet 
Steel Post fence... less, even, than if you used the cheapest 


wood posts . . . and what a world o 


satisfaction in know- 


ing that you have a sturdy, stock-proof, good looking fence 
that will stand for many years with minimum upkeep cost. 


Get the Double Coated 
GREEN and BLACK Post 


Calumet Posts give you years of extra life without extra 
cost, because they are DOUBLE COATED .. . first with 
green enamel over all, BAKED ON, and over that a heavy 
coat of tough black asphaltum that reaches above the 
ground line and shuts out moisture and rust. Calumet Posts 


alone can give you that feature .. . 
plus greater strength for every pound 
of steel; easier driving; speedier wiring; 
firmer anchorage. 


Mail the coupon for new booklet and 


the name of your Calumet dealer. 
Tune in WLS 

and enjoy the “Calumet Sociability Hour” .. . 

every Saturday night from 9 to 9:30 (Central 


Standard Time). A delightful half hour of song 
and story that you won't want to miss. 








Y7 


You Get a Brand New 
94-inch Post Hole 


This new booklet “Twenty 


pS, 


is of special interest 


to every farmer who is con- 
cerned with modern farm 
practices. The coupon will 


bring you a copy. 


CALUMET STEEL CO., 33 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


Gentiemen: Please send me a copy of your free booklet, “Twenty Tips,” and 
the name of the nearest dealer who has Calumet Steel Posts in stock. 











CHICK 


At Cost of Ordinary Chicks 
State Accredited, 100% live Rye prepaid. Catalog 


Free. 
BREED NAME 





8. & R. C. Reds 
Wyandottes...... 


Orpingtons ...... 


White Minorcas 
Light Brahmas 


Per 100: Assorted $8; Heavy 
Get our special prices on large orders. 


u 
Strain 
$10 


tility | 
iri 


15.00 


Missouri Poultry Farms, 


200 EGG 
BRED 


R 100 CHICKS 
Egg Gred Quality | Master Bred 
Strain | Strais 


Big Husky Chicks 
Guaranteed to Live 
200-300 Egg Strains 


ve | 8 ONLY (CUP RR — 


Certified Chicks 





grow 


easy 


14.00 17.00 : : 

15.00 18 00 You'll succeed with Superior 

16.00 18.00 from trapnested, big-laying strains rhey 
15.00 18.00 fast, lay earlier No better stock anywhere 

15.00 18.00 terms. 13 varieties. Arrival on time guaranteed 
15.00 18.00 Big Free Catalogue. Write today 

18.00 


Box 42, Columbia, Mo. Box S-17 





deoncise. | Superior Hatchery 


Windsor, Missouri 





See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 





































WHAT A DIFFERENCE 


QO Days MaAke/ 


Topar a toddling chick...in 90 days a proud pullet ; 
about to lay. There’s something to think about! Tiny 
bones and little muscles have grown several times in 
: size ...a delicate fuzz has sprouted into hundreds of 
4 feathers ...a chick weighing grams has grown into a 
pullet weighing pounds... all in 90 short days! 

A wonderful change... and only one thing can do it 

. good feed! Pullets are made of feed. What they 
are... what they do for you... depends on what you 
feed from the time they're a few hours old. This year 
consider either Purina Startena Chow (mash) and Purina 
Chick Chow (scratch)... or Purina Startena Chow (all 
mash) for the first six weeks...and then Purina 
Growena Chow (mash) and Purina Intermediate Hen 
Chow (scratch) until your pullets are laying at 16 weeks. 

Put these Chows before your chicks. In Startena 
Chow and in Growena Chow are all the needed ingre- 
dients mixed in just the right proportions to tell you a 
Ht wonderful story in 90 days! You will see pullets that are 
i built right... pullets that will lay eggs aplenty in fall 
and winter when eggs are always worth good money. Let 
Purina Poultry Chows build your pullets ... they'll build 
up the dollars and cents in your bank account every time. 
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{ Poultry House Warming 


Ie ROM the days of the early settlers 
up to the present we have heard of 
barn warmings with the old-time square 
nees and husking bees. Last fall for 
first time I heard of a poultry house 
arming. 

When I drove thru Perry County, 
Missouri, in early November of last fall 
t seemed that every post, tree, and barn 
was placarded with posters announcing 

\ Mammoth Brogan, Apron, and Over- 
all Danee—Hob Nails Barred,” at the 

[. Moll farm a few miles from Perry- 
ville, the county seat. The purpose was 
ty celebrate the completion of Perry 
County’s first 40 x 40 Missouri type 
poultry laying house. Attractive fea- 
tures mentioned about a 40 x 40 new 
laying house that would make it an ideal 
dance pavilion were “1,600 feet of work- 
ing space, splendid floor, in the heart of 
the open country, plenty of elbow room, 
and one of the locally famous ‘nightowls’ 
rchestras.”’ The affair probably did more 

create favorable comment and center 

attention on this type of poultry house 

an anything ever done in this county. 

rhe house recommended by County 

Agent Fairchild and which completion 

celebrated with a ‘‘warming”’ is one 

after the plan developed by the 

iitry department of the Missouri 

College of Agriculture. It is square, 

1() x 40 in size, facing the south. There 

windows in the back below the 

st level and on both sides above the 

of the dropping boards. One long 

tinuous window broken only by the 

in the center, is cut in the front. 

is light and ventilation may be 
red from all sides, 

1e house is hip-roofed so that there 

im in the loft for a feed mixing and 

ige floor running directly under the 

of the roof for head room. On both 

of this mixing and storage floor 

w is stored. This storage of straw 

vides a medium that absorbs mois- 
from the air below and insulates the 
ise from cold and heat—C. C. H., Mo, 





Drinking Pan for Poultry 


A ‘OOD deal of trouble in the way of 
4 inhealthy poultry may be avoided 
ving some attention to the drinking 
In many poultry houses the floor 
d the drinking pan is always damp 
sloppy. Such conditions are not 
icive to health. They may be 
| by a very-simple arrangement. 
s consists in setting the drinking 
a wire frame that is raised off 
wr. The frame should be high 
say 8 to 10 inches, so the litter 
t be seratched into the water, and 
nough so it will extend beyond the 
the pan. The size of this frame 
pend upon the size of the pan 
s used. It is best to have it extend 
ist three or four inches beyond the 

{ the pan all around. 
rdware cloth, two meshes to the 
s best to use, as it is stronger 
rdinary poultry nettings. The 
this standar® ,sHould be en- 
| either with wood“or wire so the 
cannot get under it. The purpose 
s kind of an arrdngement is to 
the drippings that naturally ac- 
ate when chickens drink at the 
drip thru to the floor and prevent 
wls from walking and scratching 
damp litter. This keeps the rest 


~ eee 

























This 40x40 foot Missouri type poultry house afforded ample room for a “poultry house 


warming’ at the Moll farm in Perry County, Missouri 


of the floor from becoming damp and 
sloppy. 

This same kind of arrangement, ex- 
cept for adjustments as to height, can 
also be used for chicks in the brooder 
house and outside on the range in the 
growing season to good advantage.— 


R. R. H., Tl. 


We Saved the Poults 
pres poults huddle when the brood- 


er heat gets low or after a warm day 
when the evening gets cool. They will 
huddle in front of the door or hole where 
they are accustomed to getting out of 
their brooder house. They will hop in 
and huddle in a bucket or coal scuttle 
until the top runs over. Turkeys, no 
matter what age, will stampede and 
huddle wherever they are stopped—in 
the corner of their roosting shed or even 
in a fence corner. 

Invariably some of them lose their 
lives for lack of air. There is something 
about such a turkey funeral that takes 
all the joy out of the business. 

We had better luck last year than 
before in preventing some of these 
losses. In the first place we put a slide 
all around the wall of the brooder house. 
Composition shingles, about 10 x 36 
inches, make the best slides of anything 
we have ever tried. They can be bent to 
fit any wall or corner, they are slick and 
hard, and they can be easily removed 
when desired to clean the house thoroly. 

In the second place, we watched the 
brooder heat very closely. Every eve- 








A portable brooder house is a great help in 
working out a sanitation plan 


ning when the poults took a notion to 
huddle, someone would be on hand to 
prevent trouble. We used a hoe handle 
to stir them up whenever the piles 
got too deep. 

In the third place, we arranged our 
brooder house in the corner of what was 
later used as the roosting shed. It was 
possible to let the poults out into the 
runway under the roof, rain or shine, and 
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out into an outside runway when the 
weather was nice. The doors were always 
open in the morning before the turkeys 
were ready to move. 

The runway had a hardware cloth 
bottom and netting sides and top. It 
was 4 feet wide and 50 feet long. Fence 
boards six inches wide and 16 feet long 
were used as supporters of the hardware 
cloth. They were spaced two feet apart 
and braced about every five feet to pre- 
vent the bottom from sagging. The en- 
tire runway was supported about two 
feet off the ground on cheap fence posts. 

We took care of the turkeys for eight 
weeks in this runway without getting 
into it with our feet. For once we raised 
a bunch without stepping on some of 


them.—Elton Lux, Neb. 
Bulletins of Interest 
Poultry Housing, bulletin 94, the 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Economic Aspects of Local Ele vator 
Organizations, bulletin 251, Minnesota 
Experiment Station, University Farm, 
St. Paul. 

A Business Analysis of the Producers 
Live Stock Commission Association of 
National Stock Yards. Illinois. circular 
86, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Propagation of Aquatic Game Birds, 
farmers’ bulletin 1612, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Corn Borer Developments During 1929, 
circular 350, Lllinois Experiment Sta- 
tion, Urbana. 

V arieties of Oats for Illinois, bulletin 
339, Illinois Experiment Station, Ur- 
bana. 

Sheep Killing Dogs, farmers’ bulletin 
1268, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Fungous Diseases of the Honeyb 
technical bulletin 149, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Construction of a Seed-type Cornstalk 
Shwer, miscellaneous publication 69, 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Dairy Farming for Beginners, issued by 
the Divisions of Publications, Unitcd 
States Department of Agriculture, Was)- 
ington, D.C. Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 
1610-E. 










POULTRYMEN 
GET THIS! 


There is no way to ex- 
tract real profits from 
yovr birds except to 
breed well, feed well and 
keep oyster shell before 


them all the time. 


Demand the best — 


PILOT BRAND 


NO MAGNESIUM 
NO ODOR 
NO WASTE 





FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Shell Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


One Broadway 
New York 
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In a few minutes you can make a better brooder 


No tools needed but a pair of 
ordinary shears. 1e materials, including Heater, 
will cost you only $4.80. Broods 40 to 100 chicks. 
I want you to try my brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder 
Heater for $4.75. Allpostpaid. The Putnam 
Brooder Heater holds one quart of oil and 
Burns 10 Days Without Attention 


than you can buy. 





Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the 
best brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 
30 days and get your money back. When ordering, 
please give your dealer's name. Send for my free 
Booklet “Poultry Helps.” 

I. PUTNAM, 472-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS t's.25 


We bay 

id pay you mings ieee tor ai 

Chine billas average 
ites $2 each .32- 









ney 
sly Stoc 
cee ig raiee; 
n¢ 
rat insaetind book catalog 


and pone hg also Con ir Farmin: 
7 ed alt ‘for 10c. "Kdarees 
i Holmes Park. Missouri 


zine, tells how to raise rabbits for oe bie pee 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Bo 





Poultry Theft Insurance 


Insurance is the only SURE protection against the 
chicken thief. The low cost of our special Poultry 
Theft Insurance Policy will surprise you. Write to- 
day for full information; a delay may prove costly 

Poultry Tribune, Dept. 130, Mount Morris, Il. 





Free Chick Catalog in natural colors. Pure-bred 
¥ stock. We are pioneers in the hatchery business. 
pen per cent live delivery. Write today for our new 

oney-saving price list. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Golden Rule Hatchery Box63, Bucyrus, O. 
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Squibs From a Farmer's 
Notebook 


[Continued from page 14] 


NEW weed for us, at least, is work- 
<% ing its way into our fields. It be- 
longs to the morning glory family and is 
usually called “creeping jinney.”’ It has 
not spread as rapidly as some weeds but 
it holds fast all that it wins. It forms a 
solid mat that keeps everything else 
shut out of the territory it occupies. The 
brightest hope I see for control is by the 
spraying method. Unlike our common 
wild morning glory it is not relished by 
cattle. I have never had an opportunity 
to see what sheep would do to it. 

* * % 
N OUR life’s search for happiness it 
is hard to learn that contentment is 
from within and is not entirely depend- 


ent on our circumstances or surround- | 
He who makes the most of the | 


ings. 


things around him may arrive at hap- | 


piness in spite of his surroundings. 

Self pity is the greatest joy killer in 
life. At the school for the blind, last 
winter I met a young lady who drove 
this lesson home to me. She was born 
with only one finger on each hand and 
later became blind. It would seem that 
she had received from life little of what 
we think is essential to happiness. But 
she has learned to live. Her face an- 
nounces her triumph over handicaps. 
She not only does for herself but helps 
others to help themselves. 

Her story was a sermon of inspiration 
to me. No real man could pity himself 
because of cross currents in his life when 
he sees a little girl whose beginning of 
life was so poor face her difficulties with 
such sweetness and bravery. 

* + + 

AM POSITIVE that our generation 

is not doing its share of tree planting. 
The willows, boxelders, and maples that 
our fathers set out are growing old. Do 
we have young trees planted for their 
replacement? The groves and wind- 
breaks-of our Cornbelt are not only a 
protection; they are in no small way a 
part of the beauty of the landscape. It 
is for me to see that my part of that 
beauty does not diminish. 

* % & 
E HAVE grown velvet barley for 
two seasons and we certainly ap- 
preciate the smooth, soft beards. From 
the Minnesota Experiment Station there 
has now been distributed another va- 
riety of smooth bearded barley called 
glabron. It is claimed to have much 
stiffer straw than the velvet and to excell 
it in yield. We are trying a little strip 
of it this year. I heard of its coming two 
years ago and have been watching for 
an opprtunity to get started with it. 
Where it can be fed, barley is a very 
satisfactory small grain crop when you 
eliminate the discomfort that’always ac- 
companied the rough bearded varieties. 

* + 

OR a cow feed I have no grain that 

beats a natural mixture of oats, 
barley, and wheat. It is hard to find a 
wheat that will ripen with early oats 
and barley. Ruby wheat is the only 
variety that we ever raised that would 
do it.. This mixture makes a yield of 
more pounds to the acre than any one 
grain and is preferable to any single 
grain in both palatability and nutrient 
content. 





LING’S CHICKS 


From 250-300 Egg Strains 


We specialize in Best TRAPNESTED + a eee 
BRED Big Egg Strains. Blood-tested 
White Diarrhea. Illinois StateStandard Acc 
Eloise Niemeyer used our chicks to win her $5000 p 
essay on Hatchery Chicks. Our entries at Amer 
Chick Show, 1929, won sweepstakes for highest qualit 
in entire show. nuine high quality atreasonable pri 
liberal 7-day guarantee to live. Color Catalog Fr 
Delivery date protected 


LING’S POULTRY FARMS, Box 500, ONEIDA, ILI. 





















Big Chicks from Big Egg Layers 
Extra Sized Vigorous Chicks sired b 
males from world-famous trapnest-pedi- 
greed strains. High quality ancestry. Big 
type Barron Leghorns, Standard Bred Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Minorcas, ete. 17 varieties. Most profitable investme: 
poultry today at our reasonable prices. Zstablished 
years. We ship C. O.D. 100% Live Delivery Guarant 
Get our Free, illustrated Catalog now. Full descriptions, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box F, New Washington, Ohio 


NO WAITING for 
<-F-/s) SMITH BROS. CHICKS 


We guarantee 100% live delivery, @} é 
everywhere, of strong, healthy 





Gita, the date you want them, or your money back. 
rices just can't be beat, quality goneiaered 
foe 3, hatched by Missouri’s Accredited $100 


hate ery ry 
Famous strains that win at egg laying contests. FR ion to cust 
ers--a practical course of poultry lessons similar to $50 corr: “ 
dence school courses. Writenow for FREE cataiog. Satistaction guaranteed, 


SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, lac., Box 31-Z, , Mexico, Mo, 
~with Our 


! 
Accredited kh 


, 
grade 300, 500, 1000 
chick oil brooder absolut- 8 
ely free with your order S 
for 300,500 or 1000 chicks. 
increase in cost you get Health 
Lancaster, Mo, 
























from Missouri State Accredite 
. immediate 100% live delivery, 
no waiting. 28th year in business. Save money-- 
get our and low prices at once! 


MILLER HATCHERIES Box 516, 





-B1G COD CHICK OFFER 


Pay for chicks when you get 
gm—Purebred selected stock of high- 
laying ability, Also turkey eggs. 
HELPFUL CATALOG FREE 
Sce our 42 page catalog well illustrated ia 
colors, with helpful information oy per 
eeding and care of chicks, Write ¢ 


J. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 6, Ottawa, Ohio 















| om our National Laying Contest wenners. The y 
= = grow aster, make betterlayers, pert rofits 
GUAR. area PROTECTS YOU AGAINST L ist2 
WEEKS. Mrs. J.F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo. raised =e » of 2000 
chicks and was getting eggsin 6 months. Many customers 

report flock averages over 200 eggs and income of 
UP 


up to $6 per hen per year. SPECIAL PRICES, 
EASY TERMS. Catalog FREE. 12 varieties. 
BOOTH FARMS, ox 526,CLINTON, MO. 
ARMERS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE 











You can make big profits advertising our chicks is 
your neighborhood 
Nationally saben Peep-Peep’’ Baby 
Chicks from high quality leg banded 
stock. Pedigreed Males gy ial Pens 
— Most all breeds. w oday for 
amazing owner-dealer pr oe sition 
Wolt Hatching & Breeding Co., 
Box 2B, Gibsonburg, Ohio 











Heavy Assort 


Re ds $13; Wyar dottes, Orpingtons $14 138 

Guaranteed | e delivery. ONE OF OLDEST ESTABLIS! ) 

HATC HERIES in U .5. FREE Poult k and Brooding L« + 
Member I. B, C 

WLLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. 7, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 












for quality offered. Delivery right now if wanted. $! 
er 100 booksorder. Same strains that win af 
Foacus Egg Laying Contests. All breeds. 100% 
alive, prepaid. SS poultry course filled wit) 
secrets and tricks of poultry raising FREE to custom- 
=. Write for Wonderful Free Poultry Book «0! 
hick Prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262-T, MEXICO, MO- 





MY CHAMPION CHICKS | 


big free cata 
ties of mone 
ship C.O. 
prices. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today. 
Carter’s Chickery Box 42, Eldorado, mM. 
























Clean Quarters Save Chicks 


fhe heavy death rate among baby 
chicks brooded on ground that has 
RD been used as a chicken run for years can 
be reduced. Modern methods of sanita- 
n will accomplish this result. This is 
the experience of a group of eight Buch- 
n County, Missouri, flock owners. 
e percentage of chicks raised in these 
eight flocks ranges from 89 to 98 per- 
t with an average of 93 percent. The 
in who makes no attempt to escape 
disease and worms is fortunate to raise 
60 pereent of the chicks placed in 
brooder houses. 
ck, Some of these were small flocks while 
130 thers were large. A. E. Cowden of 
ons, Saxton lost 22 out of 700 chicks, Mrs. 


LL. 


Otis John Witt of St. Joseph lost 4 out of 
ot B 97, and A. W. McCarthy, also of St. 
r| loseph, lost 105 out of 1,430. 
KS Karly hatching and portable brooder 
>: houses moved each year to fresh ground 
Bi are essentials of this system of raising 
All baby chicks. Chicks hatched in March 
=4 nd April not only are less subject to 
hed, ease but are more apt to go into 
Mo. vinter quarters ready to lay than are the 
— iter hatched chicks. The early hatched 
hicks require roomy, sanitary brooder 
ouses with brooder stoves for warmth. | 


ners for convenience in moving. They 
also kept the houses clean. Each hatch 
was brooded separately. 

In order to secure rapid development 
with consequent vigorous pullets for 
fall and winter eggs a growing ration was 

E kept before the chicks thruout the sea- 
‘ Also the pullets and cockerels were 
arated at broiler weight. 

. (his system enabled Mrs. G. C. La- 

lette to raise 749 of the 971 chicks 

tched. Herman Ritter lost only 137 

t of 1,350 and Mrs. L. W. Nolan lost 


. These Buchanan County people used 
the Missouri type house built on run- 

, 

Mo, 


meg 12 out of 510. These flock owners 
E fF co-operated with County Agent Coe | 
o¢ Pritchett in following the plan of raising 
red baby chicks as recommended by the 
fits, \lissouri College of Agriculture.—R. R. 
me 2 r., Mo. 
ners 
a i orld’s Poultry Congress 
ne TH fourth World’s poultry congress 
- is to be held in London during July 
j this year. A large exhibit is being 
“4 t by the United States Government 
si it is expected that at least a thou- 
do ia | poultrymen from this country will 


} 


r nd. Already over 500 have made 
a eservations to sail from Montreal on 
F, 12. The complete trip will include 
veek in London at the poultry con- 
on g two weeks touring the British 
ks| and three weeks in Continental 
hurope. Full information concerning 

trip ean be secured by writing the 

ional Poultry Council, East Green- 





D Rhode Island. 
VALUABLE HELP | 
4 For those who will raise a flock of || 
“< hicks this spring we have a booklet 
or that will save many losses and sug- 
—_ gest numerous ways to grow better 
and oultry. All angles of the poultry 


susiness, so far as it concerns farm 
flocks, are presented and discussed. | 
lhis booklet is attractively printed 
ind is bound ina strong cover. The 
price is 10 cents. Write Successful 
farming, Book Department, 
Moines, Iowa. 














50,248 eggs 
from 910 April-hatched pullets 


by midwinter 


Without any special care or attention, a pullet will lay the first spring 

following her hatching date. It’s only natural that she should do so. 

But the pullet that lays her first fall and winter .. . she’s not fulfilling 

any command of nature. What she is doing is repaying her owner for 

the special care and attention he gave her while she was a baby chick 
and during her pin-feather days. 


THOUSANDS of pullets that lay the first fall and winter are repaying 
their owner for giving them Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min regularly. 
For many poultrymen have learned to rely on Pan-a-min to grow and 
develop their pullets into early profit. 

Here follows the record of a typical Pan-a-min flock. Starting with 
2000 day-old chicks early in April, 3 pounds of Pan-a-min was mixed 
with each 100 pounds of starting mash to build up vitality and to help 
the chicks avoid the little-chick ills. Pan-a-min was mixed with all 
their developing mash, and finally, in every pound of mash fed to the 
layers. 

At 10 weeks, 1975 of the original 2000 chicks were alive and vigorous. 
Only 25 had died. The cockerels were sold .. . 987 pullets remained. 

On the first of September, 77 culls were cut out. This left 910 
pullets. These were placed in laying quarters. 

In September these pullets laid 2698 eggs. And by the first day of 
the following February—midwinter—they had laid 50,248 eggs that 
sold for $1959.42. 

Charging all feed consumed from the beginning, the original cost 
of chicks, fuel for brooding, cost of Pan-a-min used—crediting eggs, 
cockerels and culls sold—this flock has produced $906.66 over and 
above all expenditures. 

Allowing credit for 910 hens valued at $1.50 each, there was a net 
profit on the first day of February—less than ten months from the day 
the chicks were hatched—of exactly $2371.66. This, mark you, before 
the average flock had started to lay in earnest. 

If you expect your pullets to start laying ahead of the crowd, you'll 
have to commence now to speed them along to early maturity. Start 
now feeding them Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 

Remember, Pan-a-min does not take the place of feed. But no 
feed can take the place of Pan-a-min. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ash- 
land, Ohio, 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 


A conditioner and mineral supplement 








You can now buy Conkeys (the Original) Buttermilk Starting Feed 

with Conkeys Y. on 

sures baby Chicks the correct amount of all food elements. Scien- 

tifically proportioned, plus an abundance of the necessary A, B and D 

Vitamins, the result is a Starting Feed that promotes more rapid growth, 

_ health, sturdier frames, stronger bones, lower death rate and no 
weakness. 


Conkeys Starting Feed with Buttermilk contains buttermilk,milk albumen, 
meat meal and purest of other ingredients carefully mixed and blended with 
Y-O. Conkeys Y-O is that product of Imported Brewers’ Yeast impregnated 
with Cod Liver Oil, which seals and holds for along time the vitaminsof Cod 
Liver Oil. It, therefore ins an ab 





This Famous 





CHICK MASH Now 
with Comkeys Ye 










O already mixed in. This ideal combination in- 


Feed it the first 6 weeks, 


he Original) Starting Feed 
Comkeys Sis; eee ot YO 


TE 6 Comma Y © 
AD tx —_ oe 








" dance of Vitamins A, B and D. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Conkeys Feeds, write us for full 





information and we shall see thet you are supplied. (377) 


THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 6748 Broadway CLEVELAND, OHIO 


See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 









Develops Pullets for Heavy 
Mbdibtd “ Kerlin-Quality” Moneys 


Production 
LE Making S.C. W. Leghorns 


” ere Beaatifal, Great W w 

pAst year R. C. Hillhouse of Mount | Freee Content Mater Layer, White Brae 
4 +20 ; swalar © customers, DISCOUNT on Chicks ordered 

Vernon, Missouri, developed a pul Delivery when wanted. FREE STARTING FEED. Catalog FRE: | 


_ let flock that reached a production of 50 | Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm,Box26, Centre Hall, Ps. 
percent by the first of November. He 
also saved 95 percent of the baby chicks | J ‘WALDBESER- | 

A ’ Yee $ CHICKS ~ FOR PROFITS: 
placed in the brooder house. Out of the IJ Waldbeser’s Chicks will produce 
9 Thite > iekee ‘ " , u - 
E Save 90%—or more—of your 1,142 White Leghorn chicks that he 


Y more fall and winter eggs. They 
1930 chicks by feeding Spear placed in three Missouri type brooder layers—eleven varieties including Barron Leghorns in. 


AVE 






























































mature quickly into broilers, friers and roasters. Heavy 
houses last spring he raised 1,085. The | Ported direct. Learn about low prices, 

Brand “START to FINISH”—the lets ths P g re are warn | MORTONHATCHERY BoxS_ Morton, Ill, 
original “all-mash” ration. puliets that were saved for layers were 


ea producing 50 eggs for every 100 birds on 
jones STARTS —GROWS— MATURES = November 1. SEND NO MONEYe Sy WE CHIKKS 
To be fed throughout the brooding The chicks were hatched in April and Just mail your order. We ship C.0.D. and guar ce. 100%, live 
Zee we stage. A complete ration for chicks 


s : ; sieaaies =~ prery <9 s' ~ 9 Purebred chicks in ~ alte, Sree ee lay 
io ab ceae ed eneitiy Saventl brooded on ground that had had very | focks:Wnprvand Bit LerhorngcAnconae 120: Bid. Wh best f 
work, worry and confusion. Makes 


2 - oun C. Reds “Buff Orpingtons, Wh. Wyan., R. C. Reds, BL. Wh. and 
few chickens on it for several years. Two |  Minowss, ie: Jersey BL Giants, 200. Mixed Chicks, 10c: heavy m 
chick raising easy and simple. Grows 
2-lb. frys in 8 weeks. 








Orders for 50 chicks, one cent more: 25 chicks two cents m 
new portable brooder houses were built | $itVenmane'tee canta “Bons: SaveR CANE: iDiana 
and the third one, which had been used 
previously, was cleaned out thoroly and ' 

disinfected. Loss from worms which | },_* -to-L 

had been a problem in previous years | Heavy Layers. Show winners. A, Breeds, $7.95 
was almost completely eliminated. | ReApns'¢aRPag!® Live Delivery, Catalog Free. | 
Worms had cut down the percent of 

chicks raised and interfered with get- C70 BREEDS ores oo Se ores 
















The “START to FINISH” Method of feeding has 
revolutionized chick raising. Indorsed by Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations from New York to Texas. 















36 to 60 More Eggs ting the pullets into production in the i hardy. horthern raised and most profitable 
. fall. low rices. ‘America’s great plant. 37th ye ar. 
Per Pullet Sitlilagiie Valuable new 100 page Poultry book FREE. 
Send for FREE Bulletin. 850 vale @ 0% Is How Hard coal brooder stoves were used. R. F.NEUBERT Co., Box 326 Mankato, Minn. 
able helps. Complete brooding diree- They were started in the houses several 


tions. Secrets . arned by tests on 

56,000 chicks. Worth $5 to you. FREE, 

west of sae? and east of Colo- Orman? 
rado. Not sent else- 


GET EGG RECORD CHART FREE 


with our 1930 baby chix catalog. Prices 
usually low on high-grade chicks from heavy 
ing strain. Chicks 8c up. They win and pay. Writ 
for catalog and free Egg Record Chart at 


days before the chicks were ready in 
order to make any necessary adjust- 
ments. The temperature was kept at | 
OR > eG ¢£ » > ee 
98 to 100 degrees at the edge of th | MACON HATCHERY, Box 29, MACON, Mo 
hover two inches from the floor for the | 

| 


| first week. The second week the temper- | GS H INN CHICK TESTED FLOCKS 
7B 


















SPEAR MILLS, Mail ¢ 
825 Wyandotte St, Kansas City,Mo, OW DO 
Please send me free Bulletin—52—"How 


to Raise 95% of Chicks and Get More Pullet Eggs.” ature was gradually reduced to 90 de- | white Leghorns 10, White Wyandottes, W. & 


| 
grees. After that the heat was regulated | Rocks, Reds & Buff Orpingtons 1 2c. 100% | 














Pee | according to the actions of the chicks. | 2°Uvty, prepaid. | Catalog free. 

R.R. or P. O. No. 7 ; ‘ . ©- | J.H.SHINN HATCHERIES, BOX 402, PELLA, 10WA 
If they crowded into the stove it was an | 

St.or R. F. D. No. indication that the house was too cold. | R ala JUST-RITE CHICKS and Hatch- 

Town State When they kept as far as possible from NAC OB Pealzree Male auste ‘eeebie 








the stove it was assumed that the house LINGS, BABY TU ait bys Gosting S." Rengonble Prices. 1CK 
| ro’ b! nVestmen 1 field no Lefere « Br et rf ‘ 
| was too hot. in Bon ‘Po 


Bank 7 py Boo: on. Stamps roses 
. NABOB vu AR ° ept. 32, GAMBIER, OHIO 
The chicks were fed a well-balanced, 
home-mixed ration. After they were 


sired by pedigreed males, records 
to 320 egas. New low pric 3 
Gu eed 


Quick st 


¥ two weeks of age a mash made up Of 30 | tay other chicks or part of your see elements a7 
g pounds of yellow cornmeal, 30 pounds | Hes "Sna Males halt"price “alter M i ft" 'shiped CO. D. 
f st ts 30 Is f brs Is approval, Write for FREE CATALOG and SPECIALPRICE BULLETIN 
. of shorts, 30 pounds of bran, 25 pounds | George B, Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| of dried skimmilk, 5 pounds of bone- 


meal, and 1 pound of salt, was kept be- FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 























€ fore » at imes. This ash s A complete guide to successful Poul- 
a them at all times. ney mash and es and 5. Uab Raising. “Low prices 
_ _— Q mae > 1 @ » on C Sreeding Stock and 
yellow corn chops was fed the entire pe te gi Tt 
summer except that 10 pounds cf meat- FRANK FOY, Box 5, Clinton, lowa 
scraps were substituted for the 25 . 
| pounds of dried milk at six weeks of age. | ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
The ive , > ts es > Stronger and easier to raise. Reds, Rocks, Tancred 
W he n five pe reent of the pulle ts came Leghorns 330 E strain, 13c each all eggs from two year 
into production, they were placed on a | old hens live delivery prepaid. guarantee no order held 
: te up. Catalog free. VFEAV ARM CHICKERIES, 
laying mash. Pure fresh water was kept | pox J. gine. ‘STUARTS DRAFT, VIRGINIA 





before the flock continuously. 


The cockerels were separated from the | Brower’s New Nineteen Thirty Catalog 


[[ White Biarrhes Tablets 





100 big pages; hundreds of illustrations; f 
. pullets as soon as they could be deter- | Now Ready! wit notitty"iniormetion: ‘describes we 
ined. T ke : igh- es Write for Free Saouen MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
ABowel-Astrin t | mined. The cockerels from high-produc } tor > tena ae oe 
ing trapnested hens were* placed to | 


themselves and fed a growing ration. | PURE BRED, CHICKS, PULLETS, SPECIALTY 


Use Shee | in all The others were placed in a fattening | ing, if. ete 3 FREE CATALOG. We ship’. « 
. 4 H : 4 NO MON sow? 
ter until crate and fed a fattening ration for 10 | FAIRVIEW HATCHERY, ge! : Senco, MICHIGAN 





Chicks ae 8 weeks old days. Then they went to market. 
To get the most eggs at the least cost 
" . is Hillhouse’s aim. And this system of 
Oe eee nies ae developing chicks provides a pullet flock 
rain lablets ~ that will do it.—R. R. T., Mo. 


Sas 2 


marys) CHICKS C.0.D. fet" 205c0'sh os 
breeds ;$1.00down laces order— i por 


man the rest. Catalog free. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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SARS TE 


Mammoth Bronze Poults 75c 
| Hatching Eggs 40c 


= 


ere 


DR. WHITE, NAPOLEON, MICHIGAN 


At your Dr. Hess Dealers Purchase Chicks Early 
IS important that everyone who is CH iCKS eters ..c; payne 














; 18 best breeds. Low pric« 
depending on hatcheries for spring DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER FREE. Write— 


chickens should get them early. It is | TILMER THOMPSON, ELMORE,MINNESOTA 


THROWING AWAY THEIR much easier to brood early hatched MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN 322. 12a! 


I ae i me 2 — Pe Runner Duck- 
WASHBOARDS! chicks than the later ones. Further- | jing, Bronze Turkey Poulta and Baby Chicks 
, ; . more, the egg production program for RE peereies Caley Purgater. Seals aene 
fomen are literally throwing away their washboards wt so lakrale wiffor cari aly / 
on account of a recent discovery used in washing "Xt fall is likely to suffer seriously un- 
oe No rubbing a are spotlessly clean. less the orders are placed in ample time, i= FN =f CHICKS FOWLS EGGS 
oe, ee eee See | eee oe The same principle applies to the farm- 68 Breeds America’s most Profitable purebred Chick- 
ens,’* Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Prices Low 10,000 


M.E.KITTREDGE, TUNKHANNOCK, PA. 
for FREE sample. Agents wanted. hatched flock. Prizes. Big Catalog Free. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 
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The Hired Man Replaced 
by Electricity 
[Cc ontinued from page 16] 


electrical equipment is a real item on 
any farm, especially a dairy. Freedom 
from dirt ‘and grease, dependable power 
always at a rated capacity, convenience 
and safety from fire and personal danger 
ilso are real assets to Shugart. 

Shugart has 


willingly co-operated | 


with his state college of agriculture at | 


Purdue and his county agent in conduct- 
ing tests and demonstrations. Data are 


obtained on this farm by the rural | 


engineering department at Purdue Uni- 
versity to determine power costs for 
various kinds of work when used on 
different makes of farm and household 
machinery. 

Frequently demonstrations are held 
at the farm to show the adaptability of 
electric power to farming, and to demon- 
strate the correct operation of milkers, 
erinders, and ensilage cutters when 
electrically driven. Six such demonstra- 
tions have been held during the past 
year and the attendance has been 
greater than any other extension demon- 
stration held in Grant County, accord- 
ing to the county agent. 


Remodeling Paid 
T COST W. L. Turner of Mount Ver- 
non, Missouri, just $10 to remodel an 
old barn into a Missouri type poultry 
house. It paid, as shown by the fact 
that when the laying flock was placed in 
it the egg production increased from 5 to 
34 eggs a day. 
The old poultry house was poorly 
ventilated and entirely unsatisfactory. 
Realizing the value of a comfortable 
house for the flock, Turner sized up an 
old barn and decided that it could be 
remodeled to meet his requirements. 
Securing plans from County Agent A. 
. Klemme he started work. He cut 
logs and had lumber sawed. Then he 
straightened up the barn, stripped it, 








nd put some old windows in it that | 


were not in use. 

g paper to make the sides air tight. 
The result was a warm, comfortable 
poultry house of the Missouri type. The 


He bought some build- | 


flock placed in it was a bunch of 90 | 


White Rock pullets that had been se- 
lected from 270 chicks hatched the pre- 
vious April. The pullets were raised on 


clean ground and grown into well-devel- | 


ped birds by early fall.—R. R. T., 
Poultry Outlook 


Mo. 


[THE number of chickens on farms in | 


the United States was about 5 per- 
cent greater on January 1 of this year 
in the year previous. The number of 
eggs laid per bird last year was about 3 
percent greater than in 1928. This 
uld seem to indicate that the volume 

ol egg production during 1930 should be 
at least 5 percent greater than last year. 
is idea is further strengthened by the 

t that a larger percentage of the 
iltry flocks this year are young stock 
last year’s raising. It would be rea- 


| 


iable to expect somewhat lower prices | 


s year and the advisability of any 
rther expansion on the part of the 
lustry is doubtful. 


Varketing of Poultry Products, bulle- 


243, is a new bulletin published by | 


South Dakota State Agricultural 
College at Brookings, South Dakota. 
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Balance the profit in hogs 
against the cost of 
steel fence. 


FARM ENGINEERING CHART 





FREE... Send the coupon 
for Farm Engineering 
Chart. You can use it to 
plan a new and more prof- 
itable layout for crop and 
stock rotation. 


PUPPOVUPPOOUENAD NDE E eter eee 







A few extra pounds on 


every hog will soon pay the - 
cost of a Pittsburgh Fence. 


The real profit in hogs comes with 
those last few extra pounds—pounds 
that can be put on at little or no extra 
cost when the farm is equipped with e 
system of good hog-tight fences. 

With hog-tight fences you can raise 
healthier hogs and get them ready for 
market quicker at less cost (McLean 
County method); also control rotation 
of crops and live stock, pasture after 
harvest, hog-down corn and maintain 
soil fertility. 

Good fences are as essential as good 
buildings and good implements. It re- 
quires no more posts and labor to build 
a durable, dependable Pittsburgh Fence 
than a cheaper fence of questionable 
worth. There’s a Pittsburgh dealer near 
you who will show you the right style 
and type of Pittsburgh Fence for your 
every need. 


[ Pittsburgh Steel Co.} 


Pittsburgh 








Pennsylvania 





Pittsburgh Steel Co., 705 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen 


Please send me FREE your Farm Engineering 
Chart and name of nearest dealer in Pittsburgh Fences. 


Name 





Address 
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moldy food. 


The Life-Saver for Chi 


You cannot avoid the disease germs and bacteria that are pic ‘cked “Z 
up from the floor and droppings, you cannot avoid contamination 
from germ-laden little feet, you cannot avoid particles of spoiled or 
But with a single teaspoonful 


of Germozone to the quart of drinking water 


three times a week, you can avoid t 


crop 


and bowel infection and diarrhoeas that the 


germs and bacteria so surely bring on. 


Each year jncreasing thousands of Germo- 
zone users save their chicks from this great- 


est danger. 


Leading hatcherymen recom- 


mend Germozone, many public institutions 


and experiment stations use it. 


SAVE YOUR 


CHICKS. A trial bottle, at our expense, will 
show you that your big losses can easily be 


avoided. 
Germozone is wonderfully 


peslng. Give 
it if your chicks already are sick se it for 


all sick birds. 
At drug. feed and hardware dealers and chick 
hatcheries (one only at a town); or from fac- 
tory. postpaid. 12-02. bottle, 75¢; at., $1.50; 
gal.,$4.50. 64-pe. textbook on diseases, free. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 1298 Lee Bldg., 


OMAHA, 













oks js 





Limberneck. 

Lower pic 
ture shows 
bird 3 days 
later, after 
treating with 


= postage. 
Germozone. 4 


NEBR. 


See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 
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a Send big trial bottle Germozone 
Enclosed find 10c to help cover 
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7 Rooms, Bath 
$2378 


MODERN HOMES 


at Wholesale Prices! 


Choose from 100 farm desizns—4 to 8 rooms. 
Wood, brick or stucco. We furnish materiais of 
highest quality lirect from Mills-to- you. No 
extras! Material Plan-( ut (machine-sawed at mill) 
saves % labor cost—18% material waste. Makes 
tighter, warmer, sturdier home. More comfort— 
less housework. 

Get modern features: Warm Quilt insulation 
(saves % fuel bills); Hardwood Floors; Built-in 
Kitchen Cases, Linen Closets, Ironing Boards, 
Clothes Chutes, Fireplaces, Phone Nooks, etc.; 
Colorful Kitchens. 

With Plan-Cut Materials, Easy-to-follow plans, 
Complete Instructions, you can build your own 
home and save $500 to $2000. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or Money Back. Before you rent, buy or build— 


Get FREE Book 









= * 100 Home Plans 
— Parma [ “1, Gud the 
Se -— Secrets 
of Plan- 


Poultry Houses 
S5i up 
Garages, $90 up 
Plan-Cut materials. 


Cnt 
Savings 


Easy to bui'd. Save 
one-third. Write: 


Gordon NanTine 


»rla’s Largest Specialistsin Home Building Since 1865 
1475 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 





Address sciaittaiadt nti i 
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EDWARDS acorinc 


“{ 





= eh 
BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST Cost 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS, Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, ete., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied, 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings 

Lowincost. Easilyerected, Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time for action. Write for Roof- 
i. and Material Book No, 

a and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO 
BOOKS . 


406-456 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Portable Houses and Clean 
Range Save Chicks 


ORTABLE brooder houses are sav- 

ing Randolph County, Missouri, 
flock owners a considerable sum of 
money. These hens are moved each year 
to fresh range where chickens have not 
run recently. Thus the death rate among 
baby chicks is gree atly reduced. County 
Agent Frank Stonner has reports from 
a number of flock owners following this 
system with satisfactory results. 

Out of 326 chicks hetched Mrs. 
Marvin Meale saved 316 or 97 percent. 
C.. 7a 
percent of the 330 that he placed in the 
brooder houses. Mrs. J. H. Lusk of 
Cairo raised 300 out of 332. 
other hand it is estimated that the flock 
owner who raises his chicks without re- 
gard to sanitation loses 35 percent of 
them. 

The system works equally as well with 
larger groups. Mrs. Frank Polson saved 
570 of the 600 chicks that she placed on 
fresh range, while Mal Harlan raised 
422 out of 475. 

There were 89 farmers who reported 


to Stonner that they were following this | 


system last season. On these farms there 
were 72 new brooder houses built and 50 
houses remodeled to meet the require- 
ments of a satisfactory house. 

The well-developed, healthy pullet 
flock produces more eggs than do old 
hens. By keeping them healthy as baby 
chicks and feeding them a growing 
ration on clean ground these flock own- 
ers have strong, vigorous pullets in the 
fall that start off early when eggs are 
high in price and are capable of standing 
up under a year of heavy egg produc- 
tion.—R. R. T., Mo. 


For Bird Contestants 


HE attention of all contestants in 
Successful Farming’s bird recognition 
contest should now be focused on getting 
better acquainted with the birds in their 
immediate neighborhood. Field excur- 


sions on days that the weather permits | 


and observations thru the window of 
birds at the feeding shelf are in order. 
If you do not have a window shelf, 
make one by nailing a wide plank to the 
window ledge. On this may be placed 
baby chick feed, sunflower seed, grapes, 
bread crumbs, and other food as experi- 
ence may direct. 

Try tying a piece of suet to a tree 


trunk for attracting woodpeckers and | 
It will also pay to scatter | 


chickadees. 
food on the open spots among shrubs for 
the sparrows. By jotting down in your 


Martin of Huntsville saved 90 | 


On the | 





notebook the interesting little details of | 


behavior of the birds that visit your 
feeding shelves, you will soon have a 
surprising knowledge of the birds in 
your neighborhood. 

It is important to join a bird club, 


preferably one that publishes an illus- | 
trated journal or paper dealing with the | 


birds of your section. The notes of the 
observations of others will be helpful 
and stimulating to you in your own bird 
study. Longer articles about birds will 
increase your knowledge and growth. 
The Wilson Ornithological Club is an 
organization of bird students primarily 
interested in the birds of middle Ameri- 
ca, especially that part extending from 
the Allegheny Mountains to the Rocky 
Mountains and south to the Gulf of 









Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains mo deadly 

poison, K- 3 O is made of Squill, as recom 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable ‘process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
state Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if Pr cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co,, Springfield, O 


K-R- 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





MSCONNON 





BEA 
WAGON-MAN. 
We Furnish the Capital 


A great, responsible, successful, 40-year-old company 
now makes this surprising offer to honest men. Invest 
no capital! Let us start you in this permanent business 
that YOU own and control for yourself. Become the 
authorized McConnon Dealer and handle the 
complete McConnon line—no red tape and no 
division of line. We finance you. You extend credit 
to your own friends and customers when you please 
Only a certain number of these ‘“‘no-investment”’ prop- 
ositions are open. Each one offers a good living with 
a chance to put some money in the bank every week 

Honest, steady men who write promptly are assured 0 
first consideration Write today and ask for ‘‘no-invest 

ment” offer. Address The House of Friendly Service 
McConnon & Company, Desk D-7204, Winona, Minn 
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WITHOUT Sure 


to give 
Satisfaction 
Kills rats, mice, moles and 
gophers, with no odor. It mummifies them and they 
dry up in their nests. 25c, 50c, $1.00 a can. Get it at 
oe ~ dealer, or we will send direct for 5c extra. 

Sold by Drug, Seed, Hardware, Pet and General Stores 

ESSENTIAL MFG. €O., 316 Market St., Philadelphia, Ps. 


New Low Cost _ 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive. More 
energy per stick-more sticks per case. Let us send 
prices. Sold through our dealers or direct fron 
one of 17 shipping points serving 7 states, freight 
paid on 200 Ibs. or more 

s. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting. 
First National Building, Mason City, lowa 































Learn how the BOLENS saves time 
and energy in Garden Plowing, Seeding, 
Cultivating, Spraying, Lawn Mowing ¢ 
and Hay Mowing. Important New 
Tools. Attachments instantly interchangeable. 
Many vital patented features. Arched Axle, Tool 
Control, One Hand Power Turn, Pulley for Belk 
Work. Easy Payment Plan. Write today. iQ) 

GILSON BOLENS MFG.CO, 
1006 Park St Port Wasrunaton. Wis. 
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RADIOS /— ae 


jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 
dreds—world’s best makes. Used, 
bew and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $66. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ experience. Write for 
big re 4 list tods ay Brown’s Radio Exch. 
Dep - 3018 East 9ist Street : Chicago 
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SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
















































Mexico. It is primarily interested in the 
birds of your section and publishes an 
illustrated quarterly journal, the Wilson 
Bulletin, dealing mainly with the birds 
of this section. 

Each issue of the Wilson Bulletin 
averages from 64 to 72 pages. There are 
numerous half-tone illustrations and oc- 
casionally a colored plate. Associate 



































; membership is $1.50 and includes sub- GE A 
scription to the Wilson Bulletin. This | 5 iu 
n $1.50 should be sent to the secretary, | KY Poy Dd 
Jesse M. Shaver, Peabody College, Nash- | “\ vi Z 
ville, Tennessee. QS ty, i a 
8 At present there are 716 members of « =o / 
try this bird club distributed mainly thru v Z2xy/ | 
~d the central states and with a goodly KA) ly # a 
Jer sprinkling in the southern part of central Pe DS Z . 
_ Canada. y a nt 
> National Egg Week _f | * 
: , ’ ‘ , ‘( RIGHT 
~s [TH poultry industry has set aside a < FOOD pruniry ont 
May 1-7 to be celebrated as Nation- : 
al Egg Week. The slogan adopted is y, K 
“}ggs for Vitamins and Health.” Litho- Wy 
graphed posters and stickers as well as 4, [I \ 
ther information along this line are ts 
= available from the National Poultry Vv 
Council, East Greenwich, Rhode Island. & 
. = 
Look for Good Chicks 4 QY 
IS good business for the buyer of A = 
baby chicks to investigate carefully 
b those factors which will influence the 
: quality of the chicks purchased. Every- 
one should be careful that chicks come = H E VOYAGE of 
from well-bred, high-producing flocks 
D as well as from strong, vigorous, breed- | H EA | é j ' H 
/ ig animals of good size. Freedom from | 
disease is fully as important. The buyer | — 
= f baby chicks who will give these fac- | 
rest tors first consideration and the price of | * . 
the the chicks secondary interest is more 
‘no likely to be pleased in the end. Se rowl ! ) l 
edit 
‘th It Is Safe to Feed Baby Chicks By Herman N. Bundesen, M. D. 
do , . sAT MC ? ” ° . 
= [i XPERIMENTS conducted by th Writer on Health for Successful Farming 
inn 4 United States Department of Agri- 
| > ; ‘4 é >] a¢ 4 i 7 j F 7 ~ . “ae ~ , - * . . ~ 
ae cule Se ee eee een UCCESSFUL FARMING is happy to offer parents a complete 
slightly the rate of yolk assimilation of and brand new book on the subject of health, “The Growing 
the chick’s body. Feeding scratch grain Child” by Dr. Herman N. Bundesen. This book is unlike anything 
caused a more rapid assimilation than yublished previously. It is a beautifully illustrated, 145-page volume 
feeding mash. As a result of these ex- I : I . - P 5 
eriments M. A. Jull, poultry husband- which can be read and understood by the children as easily as by the 
_ nan, points - that — ps parents. 
ion ditions it is best to feed the chicks | . : 
= early. However, baby chicks which | It discusses in detail and in simple language the physical care and 
ta 


habit training of growing children from babyhood days up thru the 
years of adolescence. This book has already made the task of child 


are to be shipped by parcel post prob- 
. ably should not be fed before being 


Pa. +e ‘ . . . e 
ian ‘upped and if there is any special rea- rearing easier for hundreds of thousands of 
1 on for withholding feed for two or three | parents. It has been heartily endorsed by 
€ Mf be done without endanger- | 65 of the leading physicians of America. 
me in ; Won’t you give Successful Farming the 
rom . - opportunity of sending it to you? The price 
ght y. no of a) : - ™ ‘2 

g A New Egg Record so eahe. 

ng. THE world’s champion egg producer - — , . 
wa is owned by the University of Sas- OUR BABIES. To help mothers give their 


— chewan. She is a barred Plymouth babies every possible chance to live and grow 
Rocked ie ee oe 8 ee strong, Dr. Bundesen has written a second health 

“ and during the past year layed 358 book called “Our Babies,” which Successful Farm- 
eggs. ing is also able to offer its readers, “Our Babies” 
—_————_——_ is just as complete and up-to-date in every way as 

“4 Results of Poultry Feeding Experi- Be apy Pages — gees —- re a 
ts is a recent bulletin from the South ee Se ron ae rea? wma Seam et 
nae : : : It is a perfect companion book to “The Growing 

a akota State Agricultural College at Child.” The price is also 30 cents a copy. Why Right Care-Wrong Care 





okings, South Dakota. Ask for not order one or both of these books today? Send Children of the Same 
bulletin 242. the required amount in stamps or coin to The Age and Nationality 
ES conenienesigaeenatemnoes Service Bureau. ; 
Ma- 
iun- \ll brooder houses should be cleaned ‘ 
any re placing chicks in them and Successful Farming 
ran- cleaned at least once each week there- . 
"% alter, Des Moines, lowa 
cago 


See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 
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NOTE: Orchardists have shown much in- 
terest in the inheritance theories advanced by 
Roy Gibson. In this article Mr. Mathews 
tells about Roy Gibson.—Editors. 


HERE will be millions of apple 

trees planted this spring. Some of 

these will bear in a very few years 
—nice large even-sized apples, in quan- 
tities to make money for the man who 
saises them. Others will bear small 
crops of medium-sized apples and just 
barely meet the overhead expenses of 
the orchard. Then there will be several 
thousand that will turn out to be fire- 
wood rather than fruit trees; you know 
apple wood is the nicest fireplace fodder 
there is. But most people who plant 
apple trees are anticipating fruit rather 
than timber. 

Robert Anderson is one of the very 
good orchardists in Van Buren County, 
Michigan. Hetis the kind of an orchard- 
ist who feeds his trees; he tries to give 
them all the plant food that they will 
need. Then he simply puts it up to the 
trees to do the rest. 

But there are trees and trees. Two 
Jonathan apple trees in the Anderson 
orchard illustrate this well. They are on 
the same soil type, they have had identi- 
cal treatment in management and spray- 
ing during the last 15 years. Careful 
records kept on the yield and size of 
apples on both trees for the 11 years 
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Modern orchard machinery is making it easier for the 





commercial man to overcome labor shortage 


An Orchard or a 
Forest? 


By IRVIN J. MATHEWS 


commencing with 1918 and ending in 
1928 show that one tree has yielded a 
total of 14 2-5 bushels of apples, each 
apple with an average weight of 4.72 
ounces, while the other tree has yielded 
a total of 3814 bushels of apples, each 
with an average weight of 6°4 ounces! 

In 1904 Roy Gibson started selling 
trees to the fruit growers around South 
Haven, Michigan, and in adjoining 
counties. Watching the orchards, occa- 
sionally some patron would say, “Roy, 
what is the reason that some of these 
trees bear nice round apples of solid red 
fruit while others in the same batch are 
so terribly stingy with their fruit? Just 
like getting cider out of a thornapple.’’ 

And Gibson, from experiences in many 
orchards, found this to be a fact. He 
found Spys, perhaps taken from the 
same bundle, one tree bearing all solid 
red apples, another one bearing striped 
apples, and another with greenish apples 
that would not redden no matter how 
long they were left on the tree nor how 
much the tops were cut away and the 
sun let in. 


[x 1917, he turned investigator and his 
findings with respect to the inheri- 
tance in apple trees rival the palmiest 
creations of Luther Burbank in practical 
value to the man who would grow apples 
rather than fireplace wood. I am told 
by horticultural authorities that Gibson 
has the largest known collection of 
scientific data on tree performance, 
bearing on the inheritance of early fruit- 
ing, color, and other desirable character- 
istics in apple trees in America. These 
are gathered from apple and peach 
orchards all over Michigan. 


“The basic principle which has con 
to light thru all this work,’’ says Gibson 
“is that the flowers and fruits are but 
altered branches. And the kind of tree 
that will mature, even the color of the 
fruit, its size, its shape, its prolificacy, 
are determined in the bud before it eve! 
starts to grow. Some buds show their 
variation in lengthwise growth; others 
show it only in spots.”’ 


g bs QUOTE some examples of this 
variation: the Northern Spy is 
notably a late bearer, usually from 15 
to 20 years being required to bring it 
from planting time to first crop; and 
yet in the orchard of C. B. Cook of 
Shiawassee County there is a Spy tree 
planted in 1905 which bore its first crop 
in 1912, seven years after planting. All 
the trees were well fed, they grew fast, 
they were pruned each year. In 1915 
this tree bore 6 bushels of apples, and in 
1917, 12 years after planting, it bore 13 
bushels of very red Spy apples. 

The Baldwin apple has a variety 
habit of bearing a good crop only every 
other year. But a Baldwin tree in the 
orchard of A. G. Spencer & Son of Van 
Buren County for the 12 years of record 
has borne a crop every year except the 
one in which the soil management of the 
orchard was changed from sod mulch to 
clean sanitation. To be specific, in 1916 
it bore 4 bushels; 1917, 214 bushels; 
1918, 7 bushels; 1919, 15 bushels; 1920, 
1334 bushels; and in 1921, 29 bushels. 

In the orchard of George Meacham of 
Allegan County there are three MclIn- 
tosh trees that behave differently but 
consistently each year. They adjoin each 

{ Please turn to page 109} 
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Wear UNION MADE 
Overalls,Work Shirts 


and Trousers 


M. 
Y 


(} _— 


They give you the most for your 
money and are clean and free from 
possible contamination. 


They represent the utmost in 
workmanship, quality and service. 


They are produced in bright, 
cheerful and sanitary plants by 
highly skilled operators, working 
under ideal conditions. 


They carry the Union Label, which 
is your protection against work 
garments of prison-make or 
doubtful origin. 

UNION 
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LABEL 











This Union Label 
identifies Union 
Made Overalls, 
Work Shirts, Trou- 
sers and Play Suits. 
Look for it when 
you buy work cloth- 


ing. 








ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 










Patronize depend- 
able merchants in 
your community 
who sell Union 
Made work clothing. 
These merchants 
will gladly show you 
the Union Label. 

















UNION 


Get the Most for Your 
Money Always 


The Union Label on work clothing is 
your protection and guarantee. It is 
the unquestioned trade-mark of service, 
satisfaction and a full measure of value, 
Look for it on all work clothing. 


Send for this 


It takes you behind 

prison walls and ex- 

' poses the conditions 

which surround pri- 

son made garments. 
Mailed free! 


_ EducationalBook The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America and 
The United Garment Workers of America 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 53 W. 


MADE 


Beware of Prison Made 
Work Garments 


Millions of prison madework garments 
are dumped on the market every year. 
There isno way to identify them.One sure 
way to avoid the purchase of such mer- 
chandise is to demand the Union Label. . 












Jackson Bivd. NEW YORK CITY, 621 Bible House 
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FREE 


CHILEAN 
NITRATE 


Trial Package Given 
Away 


ERE is an opportunity 
you cannot afford to 
overlook...a chance to try 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda at 
our expense—not one penny 
of cost to you. 

See the coupon below. Fill 
it out and mail it to us. We 
will send you absolutely free 
a small package of Chilean 
Nitrate—enough to let you 
prove for yourself on your 
own crop, how much it in- 
creases yield and quality. 

This nitrate fertilizer is the 
natural product—not syn- 
thetic. Its nitrogen is immedi- 
ately available. Results show 
quickly. It is the nitrate that 
crops thrive on...nearly a 
million American farmers use 
it as their principal fertilizer. 

Send the coupon. No obligation 


whatsoever. We merely want you to 
see for yourself. 

1830-1930 — One hundred years of service to 
American agriculture. 
meee ee 

CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 
Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York City 

I want to try Chilean Nitrate. Send 
me free package. 

















PED saxransrscrinastiaeresstteassitstiiimgeiasiilitaaiiaaiaia 
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My principal Crops AF 0° ...ceceesesesesrserseesseeee 


eoodVO. Of BCP OR sescrereresssrsesese 


If you write a letter instead of using 
coupon, please mention Ad No. 85-E. 


( yen yy an WITH ROTARY HOE; 













FYou Walk! , 


You can’t afford to spend another 
hour over a back-' ockinn hoe 
and rake, when it costs so little to 
own one of these remarkable new 
all-purpose Garden Tools, 






GARDENER 


MULCH ER~ WEEDER-ROTARY HOE -CULTIVAIOR 


—does a whole day’s work in an hour— 
makes gardening a real pleasure. The 
volving rotary hoe not only cleans out the 
weeds, but works the soil into a fine mois- 
ture-retaining mulch. Tool also has Harrow 
Tooth Cultivator Shovels, Scuffle Knife and 
\ leaf guards for safe cultivation of larger 
plants. Write for Free Catalog Folder today. 


ROWE MFG. CO., 660-Adams St., Galesburg, Ill. 








20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - - <= $1.00 
8 APPLE TREES 4 VARIETIES - - $1.00 
8 BUDDED PEACH TREES - - - - $1.00 
All Postpaid, Healthy, well 
rooted stock, sure to please. 
Fairbury Nurseries, Box M, Fairbury, Nebr. 
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HILE there are very few real 
fruit growers that do not consider 
spraying the major operation in produc- 
tion, there are plenty of them who do 
not spray as many times during the 
season as they should, and there are 


| still more of them who do not put enough 








material on a tree when they do spray. 
Economy is a fine thing in any line of 
work, but when it comes to economizing 
in spray material, it is waste, instead of 
economy. 

A lot of fellows stop spraying when 
the material begins to drip heavily from 
the tree, pointing to this as a sure sign 
that the tree has taken all the mixture 
that is necessary. This is no sign what- 
ever of thoro spraying, for the material 
may be dripping from the outside of the 
branches while the inside is dry. A tree 
is not thoroly sprayed until every bit of 
surface is covered, and to do this, a lot 
of spray material is apparently wasted. 

Mr. John 8. Thomas, who owns a 200- 
acre orchard in Greene County, Illinois, 
is a confirmed advocate of thoro spray- 
ing. He began using a power sprayer in 
1910, and since then has learned that his 
first efforts in spraying were very crude, 
compared to what he now knows, and 
is still learning. For one thing, he found 
that he had too little pressure and was 
using too little material. His experi- 
ments have caused him to work out a 


Salads All 


Ts first mistake that occurs in the 
average farm vegetable garden is the 
restricted number of salad crops grown. 
It would be practically impossible, even 
if it were desirable, to have salad all the 
year from any one variety. The second 
mistake so often made is trying to grow 
salad crops in soil not suited to their 
growth. Salad plants, almost without 
exception, are of a succulent nature, and 
need uninterrupted growth if they are to 
be of first-rate quality. 

Obviously, a soil that is too stiff or 
one that is too light cannot furnish con- 
ditions for such growth. A soil that is 
too stiff can be put in proper shape by 
the application of sand or sifted coal 
ashes; one that is too light can be made 
more retentive by incorporating a por- 
tion of good clay or loam soil in it. 
Probably the best way to help either 
type of soil is the liberal use of animal 
manures. 

It would be easy to keep the table 
supplied with salads if the gardener had 
nothing else to do, but we of the farm 
have little time for such work. It does, 
of course, take some time to grow any 
plant but in the method I have been 
using this time has-been reduced to a 
minimum. 

Chinese cabbage is an excellent cool 
weather salad crop. Sow it about the 


| middle of July so it will mature during 


the cool days of September. It takes 8 
to 10 weeks to make a crop. Plant in 
rows 214 feet apart and thin to stand 
15 inches apart in the row. At our house, 


Do We Use Enough Spray 
Material? 





method of determining just about how 
much material a tree needs. Knowing 
the age of the trees, he divides that age 
by two, and:tries to put just about that 
number of gallons to the tree. For in- 
stance, a 20-year-old tree would get 
approximately 10 gallons of material at 
every spraying. 

This would seem to be a pretty costly 
operation and it is, but the results which 
Mr. Thomas has secured have made it 
appear very profitable. Another thing 
that he has found to be just as impor- 
tant is that of getting over the orchard 
in the shortest possible time with the 
sprayer. He says that after the dormant 
spray, a grower has not more than four 
days for each subsequent spray. That is, 
four days when the spray will be effi- 
cient. This is especially true of the calyx 
spray, as the blossoms close very fast 
when they reach maturity. 

If the above facts are true, and Mr. 
Thomas has proved they are, there is not 
1 in 10 of us who has been using enough 
spray material, but we can all reform, 
and it would be a good policy for us to 
be a little more particular this season. 
The best way to ascertain whether or not 
you are doing a thoro job is to climb a 
sprayed tree and examine it. If it is 
thoroly covered, you are doing a good 
job, but if the inside branches are dry, 
there is room for improvement.—L, H. 


the Year 


this plant is not much relished as a 
cooked dish but is one of the best when 
used as a raw salad. 

Witloof chicory helps to fill in a space 
during the winter months when salads 
of any kind are at a premium. And all 
at a minimum effort. Sow the seeds in 
a light soil in early June and handle like 
any root crop. Lift the roots before the 
ground freezes for the winter and store 
in dry sand in the cellar until wanted 
for forcing. A box deep enough to take 
the roots in an upright position can be 
used for bringing the roots into growth. 

Place the roots two or three inches 
apart and fill in with any common soil. 
Moisten the whole, cover with another 
box of the same size to exclude light and 
place in a warm spot near the furnace or 
other part of the cellar. Two or three 
weeks of such treatment will give you a 
fine blanched salad, The only additional 
work required to grow this crop other 
than that needed for any root crop 
comes during the winter when time is 
usually available. 

Corn salad is not of the highest quali- 
ty but comes at a time that makes it ap- 
preciated# I sow it in late August and 
cover the plants with straw about 8 
inches deep on the approach of winter. 
Then, any time during the winter that 
we want “greens” or salad we uncover 
enough to supply the table for that meal. 
Of even better quality is Dwarf Siberian 
Kale, and it may be handled in the same 
way. These are two salad crops that 
should not be overlooked by the gar- 








er who is supplying the farm table. 
ondon and curled mustard are two 
r crops that we like for use during 
part of the year but particularly 
ing winter and spring. I fill eight- 
seedpans with finely sifted soil and 
the seeds thickly on the surface, 
ely pressing them into the soil. Keep 
t and in a few days the seeds germi- 
and grow apace. When the plants 
ibout two inches high, shear them 
lose and use for a sandwich filler. 
Of course, no schedule of salad grow- 
g would be complete without lettuce. 
way this crop is usually grown it 


means nothing outside of a few weeks in 


ng, but with very little effort a con- 
ous supply may be had all summer 
The following schedule, not un- 
irksome, will produce a supply dur- 

g most of the summer: 
sow seed of Grand Rapids forcing or 
ck seeded Simpson in a coldframe 
it March 1. These may be trans- 
ted to the garden about April 1 and 
be ready for use during April and 
As soon as the ground can be 
rked, make small plantings of way- 


ahead, May king, and black seeded ten- 
nis ball to mature in the order named 


mA C2 


s 


June until the middle of July. 

ll plantings of all season and New 
rk made about May 1 will extend the 
ason well into the first week in August. 
For fall use, plant crisp-as-ice and 
York about the first of August. 
ese will be ready for use from the 
idle of September until heavy frosts. 

i coldframe is available, plants of 


risp-as-ice lifted with a ball of earth 


| transferred to the frame will give 
| lettuce until long after Thanks- 
ig. When hard freezing weather 
s, fill in between and over the 


| Dust seed 


ts with dry leaves or straw and | 


er the sash with mats. 


{n Orchard or a Forest? 
| Continued from page 106] 


r in a triangle. The one bears solid 
pples, the one west of it bore apples 
are markedly green striped in 
rcolor, and the third bears fruit that 
shapen, consisting of first raised 
ents, then lowered ones, and so on 
nd the apple. 
e productivity of the future tree is 
termined in the bud, according to 
n. 
the T. 8S. Smith apple orchard in 
van County there is a Northwestern 
ning tree which was planted in 
From 1915 to 1918, it bore fruit, 
10 records were kept. In 1919 it 
18 bushels of fine large Greenings, 
in 1925 it bore 23 bushels; it was 
vs large, well-shaped fruit. In the 


tervening seven years it bore 130% | 


els of this choice fruit or an average 
ut 18% bushels per year. 

ibson’s investigations and records 
¢ out unmistakably that the inheri- 
e of aneapple tree is most important 
ietermining early maturity and size 


color of apples and that it is fore- | 


t by the inheritance in the buds. He 
ound that the same tree may have 


red apples on one limb, striped ones | 


other, and misshapen ones on an- 
The lesson to the apple tree 
ter is that cheap apple trees, instead 
onomy, may be only a rather ex- 
ive means of growing fireplace wood 
rest rather than fine fruit. 
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Improves quality and yields 


Mussy and old-fashioned methods of 
treating seed oats to prevent smut losses 
are frequently harmful. Liquid treatment 
with formaldehyde often injures as much 
as 30% of the seed. Further injury may 
result by freezing, heating or sprouting; 
or when seed is sown in dry soil. 


Now there is an effective new method 
of seed oats treatment. And one that is 
safe. Applied by the quick dusting proc- 
ess to seed oats, Du Bay Ceresan kills 
smut organisms without injuring the 
seed. 


Prevents smut losses 


By severe tests and practical se, experi- 
ment station authorities and farmers 
have proved that Ceresan controls loose 
and covered smuts of oats. The Plant 
Disease Reporter of August, 1929, says 
dust treatment with Ceresan gave “‘good 
control” of oats smuts in Iowa, and 
“excellent control” in Kansas. Wisconsin 
Circular 133 also states that Ceresan 
has given very good control of oats smuts 
in that state. 








ji CERESAN | 
ia Dust Disinfectant 
Jor Seeds of 


Wheat, Oats, Barley 5 ; 
mes Grains and Cotton 


ss I) SEMESAN JR. 


for Seed Corn 





See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 


Increases oats yields 


An [Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station bulletin says Ceresan gave per- 
fect smut control and increased the yield 
13.8 bushels per acre on smutty 60-Day 
Oats, and 19.1 bushels per acre on Big 4 
Oats. These yield increases were about 
double those obtained by formaldehyde 
treatment. 


Treat wheat; barley; cotton 


Ceresan dust seed treatment is also effec- 
tive in controlling seed-borne diseases of 
wheat, barley and cotton. 

On wheat, it has given complete con- 
trol of stinking smut. In a test on barley 
it controlled both covered smut and 
stripe and increased the yield over 5 
bushels per acre. On a South Carolina 
farm, Ceresan treatment of seed cotton 
increased the yield 190 pounds per acre. 


Easy, inexpensive treatment 


Ceresan treatment is easy, and very 
inexpensive. Just dust the Ceresan on 
your seed. Only 3 ounces needed per 
bushel of seed oats, barley or cotton; 
2 ounces per bushel of seed wheat, rye, 
sorghums or millet. No muss or bother. 
Ask your dealer for our free new Ceresan 
pamphlet today. Or, write to Bayer- 
Semesan Company, Inc., 105 Hudson 
St., New York, N. Y. 


ICERESAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Dust Disinfectant for Seed Grains and Cotton 


SEMESAN SEMESAN BEL 
for Flowers and for Seed Potatoes 
Vegetables 

















Late Pruning For Winter | [REPPURI rPoeroc wes elitist | 


ope LATION 


All Legumes 





eg Injury 
WE WILL SET HE late January cold snap, which | 





























_* was prevalent over a very large area NEW ‘at 
YOU U P IN A in the United States, has no doubt re- LOW PRICES etalk 
sulted in very seve . . ON SOY BEANS 
sulted in very severe damage to the = or ae atres 
peach crop for 1930. Subzero tempera- 1 he Ori [ \ 
tures of almost unprecedented lows oc- nsist on t igina ae 
° “a8 Protect Your Investment in Seed and Labor bina 
curred in many localities where peaches ke 
| are an important crop, as you will prob- bd 
BUSINESS OF |] sive Sk 
It must be remembered that the | § ses tadeeai ain Oeiana- Gene Si taidde Fy 
saverity 7 >» ral » ini r 1 re r | } } 
OF YOUR OWN || sewziz.cisie miter ina silva | | \C is Bete Gack Teor” and J} PS: 
quite materially from locality to locality. : yf | 
If the winter injury in yourown orchard | \\ DATED FOR YOUR PROTECTION / . 
IN YOU R COM was not too severe, the normal pruning; YA WW Coe oes ost —_ re | 
wa F itt Oe een 1. ulants, whether in tins or bottles, are perishable, 6 
can be given. In localities where the All inoc fw yee ol Ray F tcp he 5 Lama — ne 






obviously are not fresh each year. 
WARNING 

U. S. Agr. Dep't. Bul. No. 1496 says: “Keeping bacteria 
cultures a long time on shelves of seed stores may casily 
prove harmful even to the best cultures.” Before each new 
season opens all left over NITRAGIN is returned and re- 

placed. Look for this year’s expiration date — December Ist, lowe 
1930, Insist on NITRAGIN for freshness and high germ- 
count. Order from your dealer or seed catalog. If not carried, 


injury was severe, more strenuous meth- 
ods may be necessary. Most growers 


MUNITY —NO || | sity ie 'msonary Mon ger 
secon Sandner senses waste 
INVESTM ENT han to tell just how much pruning is 


necessary. The badly winter-injured 






































REQUIRED wood should be cut out. When normal | order from us direct, stating kind of seed to be inoculated. 
pruning has already been practiced, it | Write for prices and free booklet on Inoculation of Legumes 
is well to go over the trees again, and as | THE NITRAGIN COMPANY 
growth starts, cut out any additional 658 Hattons! Ave. Miwaukes, Wis, 





Successful Farming wood which shows the effect of the se- 
vere freezes. 








wants an honest, 


FROST-PROOF — 













dependable, industrious Stressing Annuals Cabb rT. 
man to take charge of [ Continued from page 9] a ade an n ' on 
Cc c _< dD Pern 
: as PiANTS 
| ' sas - Meal discovery with us. This also is very pe 

its business in locé hardy, and ornamental in the garden as CABBAGE Oven teld grown. 
territory in the follow- well as when picked. Its colors are pink, tent yam gg @ fiky to — 

. blue, and white. I should choose it in- Jersey | Waken —, Cane, ee 
i ates: tead of the perennial variety. yuteh, Postpaid. 100. 56; 2008.75: 300 $1.00; 
Ing states: 8 28: Pi $2.60; 3500, 84. o.8 





Stella sunflowers, too, are fairly new 
| in our garden. Shrubbery as to growth, 


Collect, crate 2500, 


ONIONS =: Prisctaker, Crys 










Iowa Kansas three to four feet, tall, daisylike flowers Yellow Bermuda, Postal. ‘300, 8.50: 

Nebraska Missouri from primrose to orange, with black collect orate, 6,000, $4.50. 

Mi Wi - centers—they are lovely in the garden To Pourrs Weer or Denver, Covomapo, ADD 

Minnesota isconsin , invaluable icki ast yes Count, Prompt shipment. Save Arrival, 
é and invaluable for picking. Last year Full Count, Giamticed? Weis Yo tree 






Oklahoma Ohio we first planted blue lace flower. This Plant Catalo 


proved also a real find, altho not new. UNION 


4 
South Dakota Illinois | The seed germinates freely, seedlings PLANT CO-A Ae 
ete “Gy 












grow rapidly—one-half to two feet— | | Texarkana, Ark.7@ 
| and the lavender-blue lacelike flowers | 
North Dakota | are lovely. We found them particularly | 
effective in the mixed bunches of flowers 
now so popular. Gypsophila, too, is 
lovely for this purpose, or to lighten 
and beautify any floral arrangement. 









Michigan Indiana 








» UNIVERSAL 
One Horse Tractor 
Worm drive insures full delivered 


Each territory com- 























-Icec fr , i | | powe action wheels. Plows 
prises from two to four It has a short season, however, and two | Bises, Harrows, rigs Pot toes Land- 
7 a ° , a ? ‘ * “ scape or eavy or Ligh cu iva- 
counties, depending on plantings should he made. We found tion—Paat or slow. 4 HLP. 4 Cycle Air Cooled. 
: ; that shearing plants just thru blossom- Operation eagy and simple, Belt pulley. 
the population. It is a ing gave a second period of bloom. | PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 
good opportunity for ONVOLVULUS we have come upon 
gmt in England, grown as a_ border. | Y | ino 
_T ‘ , ? . . I » 
the right man. We bought seed the following spring xet, Low Price 
K : , j and the result delighted us, as it proved on Berry Boxes 
For full details write not only lovely in midsummer, but 5 Se and Baskets § CON WTTITISN 
. faz = blossomed luxuriantly long after even - Write for our J ON Din 
to Subscription Sales hard frost. We purchased the mixed sate ten ee aan 
M Sal seed, the blossoms pale to deep blue, from the largest Berry Box and 
Manager alesmen , “at SP gegen racer aes - : asket Factory in the Country. 
SD , : light pink to crimson, and most of the m NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., Box 129, NEW ALBANY, IND, 


delicately but effectively striped with 


white. We found it a very valuable 
: HARDY GROWN NON-IRRIGATED 


Fa rming, Des Moines flower for picking, great bowls of it with 
F | liberal foliage being most satisfactory; ALFA LFA hy FHIRY 





Department, Successful 








lowa. | and altho the blossoms close in late Common Variety Alfalfa $8.40; $10.20 & $12.60 Bu. 
afternoon, the new buds opened freely ae ee a ty —— = 
Letters. to receive | next morning. I became quite popular Alsike or Red Clovers - $9.00; $1140 & $13.50 Bu 
’ by presenting exquisite big bunches of ghee? ca ergot ~ 
attention, m ust give this lovely flower to my friends long KANSAS SEED CO.~SALINA KANSAS 
after gardens were generally frozen; it 
your age and occupa- seemed to be new to everyone 





shai tes dhs: knee Chae Double annual larkspur was a find of GET A FARM 


some years ago. Invincible is a favor- On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
ite strain. This is one of our most valued | seta. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
= . > prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
annuals, of every enchanting shade of easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
-- * . . ° esee. ates. Sen or Booklet oO. ° dress 
ink, blue, lavender, als rhite; s . ve 
i mo 1e, lavender, also white; it 1S | H. S, FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
ovely cut, and an excellent keeper. 1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


years. 
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Plant in position. I once saw a garden 
in France where the bright blue variety 
vas. delicately planted thru a whole 
arden, giving an ethereal, misty effect, 
most lovely. Clip out the fading central 
stalk when in bloom, to increase the 


strength of the lateral. 


GIVE YOUR LIVE STOCK 
Mignonette is of great value in com- 


hinations, both in the garden and 2 “ é — 

picked, and its hot fragrance in the sun f Sy BG P att \ is 

is ce lightful. t i : a ig 4 yY ‘9 / ’ ; 
: : i f 
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| must just mention the new quilled ue, oe x 
and also the double cosmos, some lovely a! Ae | i § wo RM CAPSU LES 
sorts of this favorite steady. Everyone 2 a V 4 ; 
| : ees ke ta | & 3 4 d 5 
owadays plants the early flowering cos- See nm ° 
os. Extra seedlings, set in the aspara- he we | When you use Nema, s Parke-Davis product, 
. ; ae ‘ , =; : you are sure it is the best treatment known 
ms bed after cutting season, make a ‘ : : oP ; 
‘ie : : -  y) View to science for removing worms in live stock. 
very beautiful combination. It is also ; = | 
fective bordering piazzas against, per- oe A iy 
aps, a baekground of chrysanthemums. etl NEMA KILLS 
; | was recently presented with a bou- " et Me Hookworms, Large Roundworms 
: quet of lovely light yellow, tulip-like | ee de 


and Stomach Worms 


wers with finely crinkled petals and 


peautiful feathery foliage, all new to me. 4 : 
i Added to the national reputation of Nema in the 








| found it to be Hunnemannia, the tulip A “ 
ppy. It proved to be easy to grow, 2 eee United Srates, the Canadian Government, after 

ind hardy. ’ > «mm the closest investigation, specifically recommended 
| Verbena mayflower, last but not least, > Nema Worm Capsules to all farmers in the Dominion 
| is one of my very favorite annuals in the = of Canada, Use Nema Capsules—sound judgment. 
: garden. This has every virtue a verbena 

an possess; is very hardy and frost re- — Gets the Worms 

sisting, an exquisite color, and blossoms 

luxuriantly in large, showy heads. It — Safe 

makes a lovely ground cover or accom- — No Set-Back 


paniment in a rose garden. ~Low Price 









Transferring Bees Iaterestiags [Illustrated ae " a say 4 in tt. 
. ' results you get from Nema Capsules. 
Ae N those who know little about Bulletins ae — i 
beekeeping, but who wish to trans- ‘mal Industry Dept. ney Write us at any time 
er bees from hives with crooked combs Ant DAVIS & CO. 
standard movable frame hives, will | PARKE, / h Note:- C-A CAPSULES 
find the following method of transfer- | Detroit, Mich. bulletins I ; 
ng very simple and satisfactory under ease send me free If poultry have both Tapeworms and 
rdinary conditions . have checked. Hogs. ete large Roundworms, use C-A Capsules, 
ro a ng . oats, sar” : ' ; 
When the colony to be transferred is C) No. 65000 Sheep, Go Worm and Kills both in one Treatment. 


No. 670 on Stome 
Liver —, 661 on Poultry 


full of bees and brood in the 


; . Nema and C-A Capsules at Drug Stores 
have in readiness a queen ex- 
















































































n 
ng (Nos. 655 @ 4 Foxes 
ler, a bee-escape board, and a stand- © No. 652 on Doss an isimeat teins iiiadiimitedd 
ud hive containing straight combs; or | 
; combs “are not available, use full | Name ooo ee eern” PA RR K E, DAV { gS & Cc Oo. 
. iets of comb foundation wired into re D ‘¢. Michi 
r ~ 
frames. Now, remove the cover of Address. 2 wr rok, Say 
hive containing the bees and set the _ooaceeee*® Walkerville, Ontario 
w hive, minus its bottom board, over san 
them as a second story. | The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological product s 
If combs are used, the bees will occupy | 
f combs sed, ; 
them as soon as they need more room, and 
t ieen will begin to lay in them. If Gi Ye r Garden 
J loundation is used, the queen will not ive rou ; 
. begin to lay in the new hive until the | a Real relia 
: tion is drawn into combs. When | . 
mbs are found to contain fresh | Hot days. .....weeds growing tast— 
" . | that’s when the garden is neglected if 
5 or when you are sure the queen | youdependons hoe BUT, whatadifference when 
e, place ac ueen excluder between | pn Dg yd 
¥ : os J : | he mulches the soil. FUN to use it. Works as 
e two stories, confining the queen to | #5520" gy,‘¢.nalk- emery ane” fuente 
the top hive. Three weeks later the old | =" ™* ™* GARDEN 
ill contain no worker brood and R S : 
timay be removed. To get the bees out | AISER Me | 
° , . ° 2 a 
. it it on top of the new hive over Works much like lewamower, except under FN weter-legued eae bree Pt ~ 
xe soil. Sharp blades revolv ain een OD- 4 - 
escape board. After 24 hours, few | Under ground knife. Cuts through weed } Oy pi AS 
° A ° ? | roote, grinds surface crust to fine mulch. <tches for wa dite —h. hy ‘stop soll wasb- 
bees will be left jn it. PRES Seve hee SA8t wore, wot . ing: reclaims swampy land. BRAINS FLOODS; 
oC . . : . . it does. New, lower, deliver ‘or ere. orses of 
en foundation is used with this | BOOM orices. Guaranteed. send NOW. Z <= fracton Docs work of 100. men, Fine ‘ 
. . r -day 
|, it sometimes happens that the Say Se. Sees, Se ae. Bae ADER CO. Box 29 Owensboro. Ky. 
will swarm before the founda- 
drawn out in the upper story. In / f i) : ‘ : . 
se, hive the swarm in the new hive worlas argest aL nan 
old stand, put the queen excluder | ' OMATO << << 
, ind add one deep or two shallow try our Gient Ponderosa for ; 
sup Then, put the old hive on top a big, meaty, — To- ® i 
t hagcmess . " see mato, None finer in looks or 
bee-escape board between it and FREE every taste. Deepred —— color. Save Big Money 
¥ e super. About 22 days later the old order amounting to 25¢§ Quick to ripen, and bears un- Seeet Boote, Gates, Herbed Wir Paints 
, ; 4 : : P © over, we include fr i or, Ide san- | . St osts, es, B re, 
: ‘ve is ready to take off. It is advisable | facietaf'wetite ran se nap oe rae ray ely ge: Rooting. “Copper Heariag Steot W fre, galvanized with 
‘ } : . : ° ‘ood to your plants ‘ 4 or ¢ , 6 Zinc, re 
- > le the old hive before it is re- ie  — Atteck Chie oe Pe } om 450: on, 750; 34 Ib. phn = he | ail time. Money back guarantee. 
as the few hees in i al > ~ ay—alse '- 12-to-24- e. Do 
as the few bec $s 1n it will be Un- ~ ay free 1930 Beed S00 First 7 & Srineait, Minn. Se Wate today for new Gut Price Catalog! 
2 ventilate it.—L. &. P., Minn. nek KITSELMAN BROS., Dept, 22) MUNGIE, INDIANA 





See Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


Y AXE handles wear out very 
M quickly when I am splitting 

wood. To protect them, the 
handles are tightly wrapped with fine 
wire for about 3 inches from the point 
where they enter the axe heads.—J. M. 
W., Minn. 


Those who must spend considerable 
time on their knees planting straw- 
berries or in doing similar work will find 
my plan helpful. To keep my knees 
dry and comfortable I prepare a knee pad 
cut from a strip of inner tubing. By a 
little experimenting you can determine 
just how long you will need to make this 
pad. Bands are left at each end thru 
which to slip the leg. These hold the 
pad in place.—H. F., Ohio. 


This is an old suggestion but one 
which many people have never tried. To 
prevent the sow from lying on her pigs, 
spike 2 x 4’s clear around the wall and 
at least 10 or 12 inches from the floor. 
Nail them flat-wise, so that when the 
mother lies down, the pigs 
can slide under this guard rail 
and avoid being crushed. 
Make sure that this space is 
not completely filled at any 
time with straw and litter.— 
L. V. D. P., Wis. 


The tongue in children’s 
shoes very often slides around 





If you have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the 
farm or home work, saving time, 
advertising or selling the prod- 
ucts of the farm or improving 
home surroundings, tell us 
about it. Give all necessary 
details, but be brief. Send pic- 
ture or drawing if possible. For 
each idea published we will pay 
$2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions. 















sweet-smelling mint. They were placed 
in clean muslin sacks and kept among 
my little girl’s clothes. At Christmas- 
time I made a number of bright silk 
pillows which were filled with the dried 
mint. They were very nice for pin- 
cushions, or to keep in handkerchief 
boxes.—Mrs. R. M. M., Kans. 


Cc FAL 
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to one side, where it makes ve 


the foot very uncomfortable. 








I make two small slits in the 
tongue thru which the shoe 
laces are passed. The sketch 
shows clearly how this pre- 
vents the trouble—Mrs. P. 
A. B., N. Dak. 


Gathering eggs from deep 
mangers is never a pleasant 
task. To get around this dif- 
ficulty, I took a piece of No. 
9 wire, about 1!% feet long. 
One end of the wire was bent 
into a loop and a handle was 
attached to the other end. 
Some strong denim was sewed 
to the loop. I can now gather 
the eggs much more conven- . 
iently.—J. A., Iowa. 


The problem of watering 
hogs on pasture has led me 
to prepare a fountain which 
is shown in the sketch. I bored a hole 
in a trough, one inch from the top. To 
this hole I connected a three-fourth-inch 
pipe which screws into the plug of an 
old oil barrel. The outfit is mounted on 
skids, so that I can haul it directly to 
the well to fill it. It is then easily 
dragged to the hoglots.—C. W., S. Dak. 


To prevent paint from hardening after 
part of a can has been used, I melt 
paraffin and pour it over the surface. 
You will be pleased with the results.— 
Mrs. C. A., Mich. 


Last summer we gathered leaves and 
twigs from a clump of old-fashioned 
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A moisture-proof guncase is easily 
made from an old inner tube. I cut g 
section of tube long enough to com- 
pletely protect the gun and if the tub 
fits the stock snugly, it will not be neces. 
sary to tie more than one end.—I. J., ||| 


A temperature between 140 degrees 
and 160 degrees in water used for scald- 
ing chickens is much better than the 
boiling point. I find it worthwhile to 
test the water with a dairy thermometer 
for the work is made easier and a better. 
looking job is obtained.—R. Q., N. Y. 


When I am unfortunate enough to 
break a screw in hardwood, I remove it 
by drilling a small hole beside the broken 
section and in line with the grain of the 
wood. A punch is then used to drive 
the screw into the hole, so that it can 
be lifted out. Thé hole is then filled with 
a wooden plug and a new screw in- 
serted.—B. 8., Ohio. 


For years I have broken knife blade 
and skinned my hands trying 
to remove straw, hay, and 
binder twine from the beater 
of my manure spreader. Last 
spring my blacksmith made 
the tool shown in the sketch 
An old long-handled screw 
driver was fitted for the pur- 
pose. I find it very convenient 
At the same time he made 
similar tool which I use to 
remove large weeds from the 
hills of corn. —QO. C. K, 
South Dakota. 








In order to keep tools, 








The tongue of 
this shoe can- 


The tool shown below cuts 
weeds out of corn hills 


_ 
ANIFE EDGE, % such as hoes, shovels and 
LONG HANDLED SCREW DRIVER 


This device cleans straw out of 
the spreader beater 


x 2 : 
spades, from becoming rusty, 


it is necessary to clean and 
dry them and then oil. An old 
milk can with the top cut out 
above the handles and filled 
half full or more with old 
crank case oil, is a convenient 
way to keep such tools oiled 


cleaning, immerse the tool in 


RIVETS BOTH EDGES SHARP 

















not slip side- 


wise 


I keep.a small bank on the clock shelf 
in which I place 7 cents each month. 
At Christmas time I renew my subscrip- 
tion and send in 2 subscriptions for gifts 
to some of my friends who should be 
reading Successful Farming.—Mrs. K. 


G. L., Minn. 


I save spring rains for summer flowers 
in this manner. Tin cans are sunk in the 
flower beds, so that the tops are 8 or 9 
inches below the level of the soil. They 
are covered with straw, to prevent them 
from filling with dirt. Spring rains will 
fill the cans with water which the plants 
will use during the heat of summer.— 
Mrs. A. H., Missouri. 


SHOVEL HANDLE ~ 
(= ¥ ota 2 r=) ry 
SICKLE BAR IRON——_ >. / 





the oil, then remove, permitting it to 
drain for a moment, after which it may 
be put in its proper place. This elim 
n'tes the use of an oily rag.—P. O. W., 
Illinois. 


For cracking nuts there is nothing mor 
satisfactory than a good bloek of hard- 
wood with a few holes bored in it to il! 
the different sized nuts. There is no nee¢ 
of holding the nut with the fingers, ané 
as hard a blow may be struck as desired 
Make the depth of the holes two-thirds 


the height of the nuts and the broken 


pieces will not scatter. Use a heav’ 
piece of wood at least two inches thick 
and four inches is better —T. H. 


to prevent rust. After proper} 
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Offered For A Small Favor 


See Free Clutch Pencil Below: 
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ath Hamilton Rifle 
tter- This rifle is well made, perfectly safe, and shoots accurately. 
Y. It is just the thing you will want for shooting sparrows, pigeons, 
and going hunting during your spare time. It is easy to earn, 
ane and if anything goes wrong with it, we will have parts to replace. 
< You will be proud of this gun, so inquire about it at once. 
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Last , 6 - 
oe Baby Doll Ingersoll Wrist Watch 
etch ; beautiful doll will sleep, talk, Here is your chance to get a real 
crew valk. She is dressed in pretty sturdy good time keeping watch. Any 
pur: lothes, and says “ma ma” plainly. . ts man or boy will find this watch useful 
ient . unbreakable, and may be played Carrom and Crokinole Board and practical. You will be proud to 
de 4 for a long time, Any young girl A combination of 57 gamits can be played on own it and glad to have it so don’t 
e t ¢ proud of her, and will love her. this Carrom board. Every member of the fam- fail to get one. 
1 the ily will enjoy playing these games during the 
K evenings. Full directions are supplied. Think 
what fun you can have with this board during 
your spare time. 
ools, 
and 
my Roll-Film Camera Ingersoll Watch 
an : ; EE ge’ 
nold It is easy to take pictures This is the new Yankee 
t out with this Eastman Kodak. Ingersoll Watch. You can be 
filled — voy keep - i or proud of this accurate and 
1d _scasaaggye? lvemned ee reliable time keeper. It is 
| Old tures of your friends and . haga 
nient relatives when you use this good looking, sturdy and a 
oiled camera. It will iast for years real joy to own. If you want 
“oper and give you much pleasure. a good watch write us about 
ol in Write us about it now. this new one. 
D 
£, 
7 
it, to Self-Filling Fountain Pen Clutch Pencil Free 
may eal dependable pen with a 14-K gold nib and unbreakable If you send the attached coupon we will send you this clutch 
nl |. It is beautiful in appearance, a handy size, and a real pencil free. However, please do not inquire unless ou ave really 
We vriting pen. You are sure to be satisfied with this pen so interested in earning some of these fine rewards. You will do 
ur inquiry today. well to take advantage of our liberal offer. 
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Quit that JOB 
Make BIG MONEY 


Put on your hat...walk out. Turn your 
back on low pay forever. What is $5 or $6 
a day?...it’s nothing... bet you could use 
a lot more.How about $20 to $30 every day? 
Now you're talking and now you can make 
that and more if you take on the KRISS- 
KROSS Stropper proposition. This scien- 
tific stropper puts a keen edge on a razor 
blade in exactly 11 seconds...and every 
man you demonstrate this to will buy ina 
hurry. Do what thousands of other fellows 
are doing... 


Make $5,000 to $10,000 


Every Year 
Look what C. V. Reitan up in Minnesota 
says...‘‘When I can make $60 profit in 
three hours, should have the world by the 
tail in no time.”” Don’t put it off... fill in 
he seems . mail it...get the facts quick 
... free. 


FREE RAZOR Offer 
FOR PROMPTNESS 
We want fellows that act quick. ..that are 
on the job. Because of this we are making a 
FREE RAZOR offer for promptness. Don’t 
delay. ..get your name in now! 
22S SS SSS SS S222 222222282824) 
KRISS-KROSS Corp., Dept. D-2504 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Tell me how I can Make Big Money dcmon- 
strating KRISS-KROSS Stroppers. Send 
complete details of your selling plan and 
your FREE RAZOR offer. 


Name... cccoccccccccccccccccccccseccce 


AGGTEN. cc ccccceccccccvcceceoessoccce 


OA SAAOIRSe, 


Gel cceceeandasenccken eee 











A Powerful Gas Tractor for Small 
Farms Gardeners, Florists, Nurse-/ 
ties, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen 


DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 
Handles Field and Truck ——_ {Fas 
rop Tools. Runs Belt 
MowsHay wy me _—— 
or Ridin, quip. 
andLawns : 


Gives ample Power for thorough 
work. Rugged and Reliable. 


CATALOG FREE 
Write Today, for Illustrated 
Catalog and Full Information. sf 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia,Pa. NewYork,N.Y. 
3295 Como Ave. 2419ChestnutSt.- 162 Cedar St. 




























Agents: $2 an Hour 


I want men and women to act a 

agents for ZANOL Pure Food Prod- — £9 

ucts, Toilet Preparations, Soaps, ete. ‘ 

350 fast sellers. Every home a pros- 
steady repeat business. Digni- 

asant work. No experience 

or capital required. I show you how. 


$45 First 2 Days 


That's Ducat’s record. Mrs. Hack- 












ett made 333 in 7 hours. Van 
Allen cleared $125 in a week 
This shows wonderful possi 
bilities. Earnings start at 
once Be your own boss 








work full time 2 time. 

Ford Tudor offered 

FREE to producers as extra bonus 
—tn addition to big cash profits. Write 
quick for details. 


ALBERT MILLS, 5693 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Write for our Free Guide Book HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record 
of Invention Blank Send model or 


easonable. 


sketch of invention for | nap« i Advice Free. Terma I 
ViCTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasnincton,d. c. 





Thread Worms 


HE hens in our flock have shown a 
sort of thin condition. They have 
good appetites, the combs seem quite 
red, and the birds usually seem healthy. 


| Every once in a while one will have a 


sort of convulsion, however. The fowl 
will turn a back somersault. I have 
killed two of these and have examined 
the birds carefully. We have found no 
worms present. On the intestines there 
will be slightly reddish spots, but that 
is all. What is wrong?—Mrs. T. I. L., 
Nebraska. 

The symptoms displayed by your 
flock would indicate the presence of 


| worms, and the fact that there are red- 


dish spots on the intestines accompanied 


| by the other symptoms you describe 


would indicate the presence of thread 


| worms. But examination with a micro- 
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scope would be necessary to determine 
the presence of these intestinal worms, 
for they are too small to be seen readily 
with the naked eye. This is one case 
where it would probably pay to put into 
effect immediately the usual treatment 
for round worms of poultry. 


Poultry Ration 


acre years ago you had a short arti- 
J cle on a ration for baby chicks. I 
have raised twe small flocks of chicks 
very successfully with this ration, but 
I have lost the recipe and need it very 
quickly. It was an all-mash ration, and 
it was about one-half corn in the begin- 
ning; it also had bran, middlings, meat- 
scraps, and salt in it.—G,. R. L., Kansas. 

It may be you have been using the 
ration developed at the University of 
Illinois poultry farm. The one to which 
I think you have referred consists of 50 
parts of ground yellow corn, 15 parts of 
wheat bran, 15 parts of wheat mid- 
dlings, 19 parts of meatscraps, and 1 
part of salt. As the chicks grow, and re- 
quire less protein in the ration, the 
amount of meatscraps is reduced gradu- 
ally and the amount of corn increased, 
until:at 16 weeks of age the ration con- 
sists of 60 parts of corn and 9 parts of 
meatscraps, but the proportion of wheat 
middlings, wheat bran, and salt remains 
the same right straight thru the feeding 
period. From 16 weeks until maturity no 
additional change is made in the ration. 


Dogs Need Out-of-door Life 


HAVE a spayed female dog. She is 

4 years old. She is in the house most 
of the time. The last few days she seems 
to sneeze quite a little. We usually rush 
her to the door. When getting in the 
open air she is all right. Would you 
please inform me as what is best to do? 
—W. T., Ohio. 

Have the dog live in a sanitary box 
stall in the stable or in a comfortable 
kennel out-of-doors. She should not be 
kept in the house. Have her take active 
out-of-door exercise every day and feed 
but one small meal daily, but give her 
some milk in the morning. 
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Grain on Pasture 


fe IT wise to feed grain on pastur 
Will the extra milk produced pay for 
the grain under average conditions? 

G. R. D., Indiana. 

It is well to feed cows giving more 
than 20 pounds of milk daily some grain, 
especially in the case of the Channel 
breeds which yield a milk comparatively 
rich in butterfat. For cows yielding a 
rich milk, at the rate of approximately 
20 pounds a day it might be well to al- 
low about three pounds of grain per day, 
A moderately good rule would be to al- 
low three pounds of grain to the first 20 
pounds of rich milk, or for the first 25 
pounds of milk not so rich in butterfat, 
and for each 5 pounds over and above 
this amount, allow 1 pound of grain in 
addition. 


Moles 
WE HAVE tried poisoned wheat and 


corn for moles without any suc- 
cess. Is there no way of getting rid of 
these pests in the garden and lawn? 
O. 5S. M., Missouri. 

Trapping is usually much more suc- 
cessful than poisoning. Moles seem to 
have an uncanny ability to detect poi- 
soned bait, even when suitable agencies 
for carrying the poison are available. 
Trapping is more successful, and it usu- 
ally gives better results to set the traps 
on the hunting paths, as indicated by 
the ridges. But set the trap on the newly 
opened path. Usually best results ar 
had by setting the trap ona part of the 
path that takes a straight course for 
some distance, or a path which seems to 
be a connecting link between two sets of 
workings. 


Evergreens and Fertilizers 


HOULD evergreens be fertilized the 
same as other trees, or will fertilizer 
of any kind be likely to damage the 
trees?—A. G. D., Minnesota. 
Evergreens require plant food, just 
the same as any other kind of vegeta- 
tion. If the soil is not already sufficient- 
ly rich in plant food, the necessary plant 
food should be supplied. Of course, the 
same thing holds here as in the consid- 
eration of fertilizers for any soil. The 
choice of fertilizers must depend not 
only on the kind of crops, but also upon 
the condition of the soil, and the char- 
acter of the soil. Nevertheless, correc- 
tive treatment for success with any ol 
the farm crops you may be growing, 
may also be invaluable for best results 
with the evergreens. 


Soybeans as Horse Feed 


AN soybeans be fed to horses? 
A. D. L., Illinois. 

Soybeans may be used in moderate 
amounts as a protein-rich supplement 
for horses. The feed should be ground 
and should form not over one-third the 
grain ration. Usually somewhat smaller 
proportions will be fed. 
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SHAW rracror 


Pays Sor Itself! | 


Now youcantry the SHAW 

et our risk, Use it 10 days 

on your own work. Write 

for full details of New Trial SS SS 

Pian and Low Factory Price. 
The SHAW pare £5 pays for ttecif fa one 

foes t the work of 6 men femmar: , Economical 


ts but 3 cents an 
ove, Compact, pasrow rebate. ‘Several 
Gaui co whan Patented tool control. 
Our guarantee you. 
“Truck Grow- 

2 Books Free—.7,° Manuzai”’ 

end SHAW Catalog. Both filled 
with interesting ctares and valua- 
bie information. tal brings both. 


Shaw Mfg. Company 
<>, Div. sF4, 


Fine for plowing 

among roots, 

rocks, ete, 

& is forward. 
joridsof ower 


WRITE 
TODAY! 











To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
daily necessi- 
s from your 
r. No exper- 
ence necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 


Our proposition is entirely different from 
ll others. Our advertising half sells the 

ds for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
s permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 
Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
» at every home. Two lines mean two 
rofits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 
FURST McNESS CO., Dept. 499, Freeport, III. 


Tune in for MeNess Radio Programs over WLS, 


Chicago, Tuesdays, 8 P.M., Central Time 











Pull stumps by TRACTOR 


in Half theTime! 


Tractor Drive Stump Puller 
easily fits any type tractor. One 
man operation. Lowest-cost 
work. yr. guar. on castings. 
Also Hand and Horse Power 
Pullers. Write TODAY. 
HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
oa20- ory St. Centervitie, ta. 


RAISE RABBITS 


for meat and fur--a great money mak- 
ing pian for zone spare time. Send for 
free illustrated folder of ali standard 
breeds and our reasonable prices on 
Dosh cur saepetion strain sm reeding 
stock. Health certificate with every 
rabbit. Proper housing plans feeding 
———, and breeding instructions 
urnis 


PLATTE VALLEY FUR FARMS, Inc. 
Box G, Columbus, Nebr. | 


























Cuticura Soap 


restores the normal action of the 

pores by its wonderfully effective 

cleansing and purifying qualities. 
Fifty Years of Service 

Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. and 50c. 











PA Send Model or drawing for 
T E % T S Preliminary Examination. 
Booklet free. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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GRAIN from Truc 


to Bin Quick="¢Easy! 





| Wheat-Corn-Oats ate TY 


Elevates by Air— Cleans | om 
Dries—in One Operation! po 


AG NI TE D Grain Blower keeps your 
harvesting, storing, loading oper } |) 
ations going top speed! One man un- 
loads trucks, wagons at 409 to 800 
bu. per hour. Blower elevates grain 
or shelled corn 30 ft. ; same operation 
cleans, dries and conditious Handles 


| 








shelled aoe with equal ease. Also 5 

wads grain from bin to truck and isa }, 7, 
wonder for loading freight cars. Fills “ms BIN Y } 
cars or bins to the top without ing le TRUCK) 


scooping ! Requires only 6-8 h. BR Fas- 
ily moved about as needed LICED 
LOW—-pays for itself in on season. 


- UNITED - 
GRAIN BLOWER 


Saves damp grain—stops heat- 
Sing and mouldin removes 
dirt, smut, weevil, etc. Im- 
proves grade of " grain. 
4 ’‘Heated’’, mouldy grain 
can be aired, cooled 
and returned to bin 
without shoveling — 

Your Dealer or 
4 write us! 
























SEND COUPON = 
or FREE Book? = 
Tells how it saves money for 
& thousaads of users so write today i 
Standard Steel Works ,— 


104 Howell St. 
Hi. Kansas City, 
-_ Mo. 
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g Standard Steel Werks, No. K. C., Mo.: Witho vat 1 
s obligation, send FREE Pook and Low Price Offer. § 
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I'll hand it to you for doing your darnedest to 
get your hands clean with ordinary soap. But, 
man, you can’t do it with ordinary soap. I've 
tried and I know. The only - I've found 
which can do it is Lava Soap. Jim, or Ed 
or Bill —fellows who have ae like yours — 
they know Lava, too. They’ a ae you it’s the 
best hand-friend they've ets the grime 
and grease, but leaves ae skint hind. Gets 
work-stained hands clean in 58 seconds, be- 
cause it’s made from pure vegetable oils and 

ulverized Italian pumice that's almost as 
Rue as flour. Makes a rich, creamy lather in 
the hardest water. 


Gange,Uee fase Soop Mam 


Lava cosets a dime (or 6c for the medium size 
cake) at any drug or grocery store. But if you 
want to try it at our expense, mail this coupon. 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. S—430. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


George: I want a free sample cake of your 
Lava Soap. 
Reino de codbicncckswocnterecsetevesenss 
BiG cae 0 sc02 ctbescccccnccenoccessciee 
tie... _State 





Advertising Index, pages 116, 117 
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ome Improvement and Farm 
Suggestions of Real Value— 


listed 
samples, booklets, and 
interested. 


—are to be found in the advertisements 
and classified for your convenience in securing folders, 
further information about the products and service in w hich you are 


Names of Manufacturers and Booklets, Folders, or Samples 
cd 
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Willard Storage Battery Co 
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Gordon-Van Tine ene Sarees .Book, 100 Home Plans. 
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Myers & Bro. Co., The F. E Booklet on Water Systems 

Nat’l Ass’n Flat Rolled Steel Mfrs sjooklet on Galvanized Roofing 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wood Conversion Company................ Salsam-Wool Sample 


Fencing 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Brown Fence & Wire Co The 
Calumet Steel Company Ss — Booklet, ‘‘Twenty Tips” 
Interlocking Fence Co a ..Fence Catalog - 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co took on Farm Planning............ 
Kitselman Bros. 





Fencing 


Fence Catalog 





Pittsburgh Steel Company -sees-e----..Farm Engineering Chart 
Red Top Steel Post Co swonatbiaiineteddaininenieetlagaidnaniaasatinnetaces 
CLOTHING 

Penney Co., Inc., J. C = ..““Store News’’ 





Tower Company, A. J -Booklet, Fish Brand 


DRUGGISTS’ SUPPLIES AND TOILET ARTICLES 


Cuticura Soap - ‘ pubeceue 
*“Gets-It”’ ‘ (Corn 
Sn, Tt De ccsccacatcenscecsetnnageaen Test Package gual 

Kotex Company Samples & Book on Personal Hygiene 
Lambert Pharmacal Company .. (Listerine ) 

Procter & Gamble Seneca Lava Soap Sample 
Dr. Scholl's pidacenedoitien (Zino Pads) 


Sloan’s Liniment 


temerdy ) 


FARM MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


saiciontiaitettenniiineitii (Aermotor Windmill) 
..Garden Tractor Catalog. isin 
Catalog ‘“‘True Temper’”’ Tools... — 


Aermotor Company ..........................({Aermotor Windmill) .................... 


American Farm Machine Co 
American Fork & Hoe Cc., The 


American Rolling Mill Co., The (‘‘Armeo Ingot Iron’’) ................ 
American Separator Co Cream Separator Catalog Saag 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc.............---se0. Pamphlet on Ceresan..................---- 
Carborundum Co., The “Carborundum on the Farm”’ 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co................. Catalog on Shearing Machines.......... 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Sample Chilean Nitrate 

DeLaval Separator Co., The..........-..... Cream Separators and Milkers 
ree -Booklet on Garden Raiser.............. " 
Empire Milking Machine Co............... Literature on Milkers.................... 


.Separator, Engine or Spreader Catalog 
Garden Tractor Catalog . 

...... Literature on Hog Feeders...............- 
Stump Puller Catalog 


Galloway Company, The 
Gilson Bolens Mfg. Co 
Hargrove Co., The........ 
Hercules Mfg. Company 
Hoosier Corn Turner C< ..Universal Power Take-Off C atalog. 
Huber Mfg. Co., The ..Tractor and Thresher Catalog 
Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Ine............. Star Barn Equipment Catalog 
......Harvester Thresher Catalog 





International Harvester Company 
James Manufacturing Co Catalog Barn & Poultry Equipment.. 
Litchfield Mfg. Co ..Facts on Manure Spreader 

Melotte Separator, The sleniioteah Cream Separator Catalog = 
Meyer Mfg. Co., The ‘ alog Cup Elevator & Crib Plans... 
Myers-Sherman Co. , sed “ is Milker. Catalog...................... 
Myers-Sherman Co. -Catalog Fords Hammer Mill.......... i. 





THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION: 


Automatic Elec. Water Systems....60, 61 


66 
49 
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in this issue. Advertisers are 


Names of Manufacturers and Booklets, Folders, or Samples 
Distributors Offered 


New Idea Spreader Co., The Manure Spreader Catalog 
Nitragin Company, The 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. 
Perfection Manufacturing Co. (Perfection Milker) 
Pickering Governor Co. Information on Governors 
Pioneer Manufacturing Co Garden Tractor 
Plymouth Cordage Co.. (Binder Twine) . pacaghlitd 
Rowe Mfg. Co....... -Booklet, ‘Profitable Gardening’’ 
Shaw Mfg. Company “Truck Growers Manual’ 


‘Inoculation of Legumes 
Information on Farm Machinery 
..Booklet on Ditchers 


Catalog 


Standard Engine Co Garden Tractor Catalog 

Standard Steel Works .‘‘More Profit from Your Grain’ 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The-...................... enaeapabis 

Universal Milking Machine Co., The....Milking Machine Catalog 

Walsh Tractor Co ........Garden Tractor Catalog . 
Waukesha Motor Company ‘‘Farm Profits Geared to an Engine’’ 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc.................Colored Bird Cards and Booklets. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., The eae Cream of Wheat Sample 
Crescent Mfg. Co sooklet, “‘Mapleine Cookery’’ 
General Foods Corporation 

Diamond Crystal Salt C 





Kellogg Company . ....(Rice Krispies 
Mother’s Oats -.Premium Catalog 
Northwestern Yeast Company sooklets on Us f Yeast 


Pillsbury Flour Mills C 


HOME FURNISHINGS AND HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 


Bon Ami Company, The A Fairy Book for Children 
Brown's Radio E ang 

Burgess Battery Company 

Diamond Dyes 

Florence Stove Company..« Booklet Shorter Kitchen Hours’’ 
Kittredge, M. E. Sample 

Lever Brothers © (Lux) 

Lever Brothers ( Sample Rinso 
Maytag Company, The 

Pittle Company eo Concertina Pamphlet 
Three-In-One Oil Co............ ‘ Sample and Booklet 


LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 








Am. & Delaine Merino Record Ass’n...Merino Sheep Booklet 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, The..‘“‘Your Golden Opportunity’’ 
American Jersey Cattle Club, The Successful Dairying 


Brown Swiss Breeders Consignment 
Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of America 
Meredith Jersey Farm 


Holsteins for Profit 


LIVESTOCK FEEDS, REMEDIES AND SUPPLIES 


.-Feed Bulletins 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc , 
..Sample Gall Salve 


Bickmore Company, Th« - 
Raising.. 


Blatchford Calf Meal C Sample and Advice on Calf 
Burch & Co., F. S " .Catalog on E ar Tags 
Corona Mfg. Co 4 - Book of ses for Corona 


.Dairy & Breeders’ Supplies Catalog 
.. Veterinary Advise 

General Laboratories, In took on Calf Scours 

Glover, Inc., H. Clay (Mange Medicines & Medicated Soap) 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee..Chart and Feeding Book 

Milcare Company ..(Handy Hoof Trimmer) 

Moore Brothers EE ncecncawnenhtéeithainscdbemiil 
Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc ..Cireulars and Samples 

Parke, Davis & Co .- Bulletins on Worms in Livestock 
Spohn Medical Co. -Sample Spohn’s Compound.............. 
Spencer Bros. .- ; . (Bull Tamer) 7 

Troy Chemical Co Horse Book walesigiealiai 
Young, Inc., W. F Absorbine Horse Book 


Dana Co., C. H 
Fleming Bros. 


POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES 


3rower Manufacturing Co Poultry Supply Catalog............-....- 
Conkey Co., The G. E oly | ee ee 
Gulf Crushing C (‘‘Reef Brand 

Hess & Clark, Inc (Instant Louse Killer) 

Hess & Clark, Inc (Chick Tablets) 

Hess & Clark, Inc............. . eee ae 

Lee Co., Geo. H..... RES SR eee -Sample Germozone ..............- 


(Continued on the next. page) 


If you purchase any article advertised in Successful 


Farming, whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as represented in the 
advertisements, we guarantee that your money will be returned if you mention Successful Farm- 


ing when you purchase the article. 
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Lime Pays on Alfalfa 


Wt WERE holding a lime-spreading 
demonstration at A. N. Nanca’s 
farm near Pattonsburg, Missouri, last 
October. Mr. Nance had invited about 
thirty of his neighbors, and when we 
had finished with the demonstration, 
which was preparatory for a sweet clover 
project and demonstration, Mr. Nance 
sald: 
‘Boys, I have something in that eight- 
acre field down the road that’s a real 
eye-opener, and I want you to all go 
down and see it.” 

We went to the field, and as we en- 
tered the gate from the road, there was 
as fine and as thrifty a stand of alfalfa 
as one ever saw. We started across it, 
many of the farmers commenting on it, 
and asking Mr. Nance various questions 
about how he got it started. We had 
walked about two or three hundred 
yards when we suddenly came to the 
end of it. We could not see a single al- 
falfa plant beyond where we stood. One 
of the most interested farmers exclaimed : 

You’ve certainly got a wonderful 
stand of alfalfa here, Mr. Nance, but 
why didn’t you sow the rest of the field?” 
Much to the surprise of all present, Mr. 
Nance replied: 

“T did seed all of it. I prepared the 
ground over there in the same way, 
seeded it at the same time with 18 
pounds of Grimm alfalfa seed per acre, 
and put on 300 pounds of superphos- 
phate to the acre.” To a man, all pres- 
ent seemed amazed; but before any of 
them could speak up, Mr. Nance said: 

Lime made the difference.” You 

iy besure that that was an eye-opener. 

| knew all this field was sour and 

needed lime,” Mr. Nance continued, 

it I fooled around last spring and 

got enough lime hauled to cover 

two of the eight acres in this field and 
you can see what I have.” 

“T lost real money on those six acres. 
There was $6.30 of Grimm alfalfa seed 
per acre, or $37.80 which is gone forever, 
$3 worth of superphosphate per acre, or 
a total of $18, some of which I will lose, 
figuring conservatively three cuttings of 
alfalfa next summer, totaling three tons 
per acre for the season, at $10 per ton, 
which means a further loss of $30 per 

or $180 for the six acres. Thus I 

stand an actual loss of more than $200 
right now because I failed to get the 
entire field limed. 
[ should have hired two trucks to 
haul the lime and hired help to get it 
on,’ he coneluded very emphatically. 
And his neighbors agreed.—W. R. 








Every farm home can be beau- 
tiful and the cost need not stop 
iny one. Resolve this spring to 
it least start a program of im- 
provement. There is a world of 
pleasure to be had from a neat, 
attractive home. 

To make it easy for you we have 
assembled in a booklet the farm 
andscaping articles written by 
John R, Fitzsimmons of lowa State 

ollege. This material appeared 
n Successful Farming last year. The 
booklet is attractively illustrated 
with plans and actual landscaping. 

omplete planting keys are also 
riven. Ask for The Farmstead 
Landscaped. The price is 15 cents. 
Write the Service Bureau, Success- 
il Farming, Des Monies, lowa. 

















Home Improvement and Farm 
Suggestions of Real Value— 


(Continued from the opposite pag 


Names of Manufacturers and 
Distributors 

Oyster Shell Products Corp 
Purina Mills 
Putnam, I. . 
Ridgway Duck Hatchery 
Shell Petroleum Corporation 
Spear Mills 
Walker Remedy Co.. 
Dr. White 


Baby Chicks 


I I ae le ce 
Carter’s Chickery . 

Fairview Hatchery 

Ferris, George B.. 

Foy, Frank 

Golden Rule Hatchery 

Illinois Hatchery 

Kentucky Hatchery 

Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm 
Ling’s Poultry Farm 

Macon Hatchery ... 

Mathis Farms ..... 

Miller Hatcheries ; 
Missouri Poultry Farms.. 
Morton Hatchery . 

Nabob Poultry Farms 
Neubert Co., R. F.... 
Ossege Hatchery, J. W 
Shinn Hatcheries, J. H 
Silver Lake Egg Farm 

Smith Bros. Hatcheries, In 
Smith Chickeries .. 
Superior Hatchery 
Thompson, Tilmer 
Twentieth Century Hatchery 
Weaver Farm Chickeries 
Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co 
Ziemer, A. A..... 


SEEDS, NURSERY STOCK AND §& 


Fairbury Nurseries phdvapelete 
Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
Kansas Seed Co, on 
New Albany Box & Basket Co.... 
Union Plant Co... 


Booklets, Folders, or Sampies 


Offered Page 

(Pilot Brand 100 
VS 

Booklet ‘Poultry Helps 100 
Duck and Turkey Catalog 102 
Booklet on Shell Kerosene 95 


.““"How to Raise 95 of Your Chicks’’ 102 


. . — 06 
( Turkeys) ‘ 102 
Baby Chick Catalog : . 100 
Saby Chick Catalog 100 
Baby Chick Catalog 102 
Baby Chick Catalog - 2 102 
l’oultry and Squab Book 102 
Saby Chick Catalog 100 

..Poultry Book and Breeding Lesson 100 
Baby Chick Catalog 102 
Baby Chick Catalog 102 
Color Poultry Catalog 100 
Chick Catalog & Egg Record Chart.. 102 
taby Chick Catalog 102 

..Baby Chick Catalog 100 
Baby Chick Catalog 97 
Baby Chiek Catalog... 102 

..Color Poultry Catalog 102 

-Poultry Book ‘ 102 
taby Chick Catalog 100 
Baby Chick Catalog 102 

pencwss pennes 102 

Baby Chick Catalog 100 
Poultry Book 100 
Baby Chick Catalog 07 

..Baby Chick Catalog 102 
taby Chick Catalog 100 
Baby Chick Catalog 102 
Baby Chick Catalog 100 
taby Chick and Poultry Catalog 102 


UPPLIES 


2 - 4 = 108 
Seed Book 111 
Sample Alfalfa and Clover Seed 110 
Berry Box Catalog 110 
Plant Catalog 110 


TRAVEL AND LAND OPPORTUNITIES 


Northern Pacific (H. W. Byerly) ....... 
Soo Line (H. 8. Funston?y................. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Barnett & Co., Jos. 8...... 

Bowen, 8. R......... —itiegtaiiiocga 

Clark Grave Vault Co., The 
Coleman, Watson E 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. C 
Crosley Icyball Division 

Dairy Tribune . a" 

Dodd & Struthers........ 

Essential Mfg. Co.... 

Evans & Co., Victor J 

federal Land Banks 

Furst-McNess Co. stein 

Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc 
International Typewriter Exchange 
Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, Iver 
King-Hill Co. ........ 

Kriss-Kross Corp. 

K-R-O Company .... 

Lange Co., The , 

McConnon & Company..................--. 
Mills, Albert .. ‘ 


Nat’l Joint Committee on Prison Labor..* 


O’Brien, Clarence A........ 

Outdoor Enterprise Co.... iamimetell 
Platte Valley Fur Farms, Inc..... 
Poultry Tribune 

Randolph & Co.. ; 
Rawleigh Co., The W. T. 
Simmons Co., R. F.. 

Steese, J. C........... ; 
Western Cable and Light Co 
Western Cartridge Company.... 
Western Railways’ Cowmittee............ 


.Literature on Land Opportunities 76 
.Booklet on Land Opportunities 110 


speevee a 32 
.Book, ‘“*Lightning 44 
( Agritol) 104 
54 
Booklet on Patents 115 
Fire Arms Manual : 40 

66 
81 


..Booklet on Lightning 36 
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.“How to Obtain a Patent 114 
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115 
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-Folder on Rifles and Bicycles 48 
36 

(Rat Exterminator 104 
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Fur Farming Magazine......... 100 
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The Laborer’s Side 


N THE February number, I believe 
| P. kK. T. is not a laboring man or he 

would see differently. Many men 
would be glad to work for $2 a day 
providing you, P. K. T., and others, 
would sell your farm products accord- 
ingly. With butter 50 cents a pound, 
milk 14 cents a quart, meat at present 
prices, a man can’t work for $2. 

My husband is one of the so-called 
highly paid laboring men. He and 
many others would be glad and willing 
to take a cut in wages if living expenses 
were reduced accordingly. 
As it is, he loses four months 
out of a year thru unemploy- 
ment. There are men around 
here who do not get more 
than $2 a day now. 

We have a small place 
not far from a large city, so 
I can see both sides to the 
question, where you, P. K. 
K., see only one. Leave 
your farm and try living on 
wages and raise nothing, as 
thousands of workers do, 
and I believe you will say 
labor is not all to blame. I 
am for a square deal for all. 

-Mrs. L. M. E., Ohio. 





Favors Insurance 
1X SUCCESSFUL FARM- |; 

ING, February issue, I ¢ 
read with interest the letter : 
of Mrs. B. C. M., Montana, 
contained in Our Bulletin 
page. 

Just because Mrs. B. C. 
M.’s father happened to buy 
an assessment policy, she 
appears to condemn all life 
insurance companies. Fact 
is, she should condemn the 
agent who induced her fath- 
er to buy something cheap. 
Had he bought a policy in 
an old line company, he 
would have had to pay a ¢ 
larger premium at the start, 





-y 


non-dividend company, but 

his rates would never have 

increased. Probably her father had 
been approached by an old line com- 
pany agent, but did not buy due to 
higher rates for quality insurance. I 
have found out that when I buy some- 
thing for nothing, 1 get nothing for 
something. 

A policy on the old-age plan beats 
any pension plan that I know of. Im- 
agine a city like Chicago managing a 
pension plan, or any political body for 
that matter. No, I am for life insur- 
ance, the real kind.—C. R. J., Pa. 


Challenges P. K. T. 


N THE February Farm Bulletin, P. 

K. T., Indiana, blames labor for un- 
employment, and says, ‘‘Ask a man to 
work for $2 a day and see what he 
says.’’ I would like to see this person 
and what he looks like. Is he as igno- 
rant as he writes? Where I live the 
lowest rent is $30 a month for a house 
for a family of six to live in. Village 
and city people have a family as well 
as farmers. This makes house rent for 
the year $360. 

We take two quarts of milk a day 


BVA 


at 10 cents a quart, which is $73 for a year 
of 365 days. Farmers like a good price for 
their work. For coal, wood, and oil it 
costs us $100 per. year and we are not 
spendthrifts. Well, these things alone 
come to $533. Can this man clothe and 
feed a family on the other groceries for 
$67? He must be a wonder if he can.— 
Mrs. M. C., Wis. 


A Petition 


* PETITION to the Congressional 
Bodies of the United States. We, the 
undersigned voters of the County of Blue 


Ode to the R. F. D. Carrier 


When smiles the sun in springtime skies 
And gay birds twit and days dance by, 
Or, when Old Sol a notion takes 

To bake the earth and scorch and slake, 


You stand the strain—somehow come thru— 


You fail them not who wait for you. 


When blow the winds and dark clouds ride, 
And fiery flashes light the skies, 

And stormlashed tree-tops bend and groan 
And Mountain Canyons crash with stone, 
You keep right on—somehow come thru— 
You fail them not who wait for you. 


Or when grim winter lays all low 

And icy winds whip high the snow, 
Impede your progress—dirgefully sing, 
Tear you, lash you, and scornfully sting, 
You never flinch—you must get thru 
You fail them not who wait for you. 





"Tis such as these—who toil each day, 
Unpraised—unsung—along the way, 
Bringing thru service a bit of cheer 
Sharing a joy—or drying a tear 


o whom God says when life is thru 


“Tl fail ye not—I wait for you.” 


—By Ida E. Mentzel. 


Earth, State of Minnesota, U. S. A., do 
hereby petition the honorable legislative 
members of state and nation for protective 
laws to safeguard the lives and property 
of those who live in our river valleys. 

Make those owning now and at any 
time and all times such power plants by 
impounding the waters of our rivers by 
the dykes or dams, financially responsible 
for any damage caused by the bursting of 
such dams or dykes. 

Many lives have been taken and billions 
of dollars in property loss have been the 
record yearly in various parts of this na- 
tion for a number of years. Homeless 
people left to the mercy of charity are a 
disgrace to the nation. They have a pre- 
eminent right to dwell in safety from this 
dam menace. Nature rebels when her 
vital forces are tampered with. 

This petition was signed by about 300 
of our good citizens in this state and some 
from other states who were here at the 
time the pétition was circulated. The world 
shakes and then the works of man crumble 
and give way. No one seems to be respon- 
sible. After consulting several of our legal 
officials it is claimed we have such laws. 
If so, why are they not enforced? Why 





doesn’t the welfare society make th« 
power trusts put up bonds if our paid 
officials will not do it before any such 
dangerous dams are built?—M. E. R., 
Minn. 


To Mothers 


\ E ENJOY Successful Farming 

very much. We appreciate having 
a farm paper with no tobacco or cigar- 
ette advertisements in it. We as moth- 
ers should be very careful about what 
papers are put before our children. | 
have raised four children, three boys 
and one girl. Not one of 
them uses tobacco in any 
form, and they have min- 
gled with those who have. 
Much, I believe, is due to 
their home training. I tried 
to impress upon them the 
value of good health and 
have kept good papers be- 
fore them. They have no 
desire for tobacco or cigar- 
ettes.—Mrs. 8. W. R., Ohio 
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A Clean Magazine 
ey LOOKING over your 


paper, I feel you have one 
of the cleanest magazines in 
print. Every article is fit 
¢ for any boy or girl to read 
- One does not find tobacco 
Ay. advertisements, nor any 
“ sensational pictures such 
yi that any parent would have 
\y to blush to have their son 
x or daughter look at. 
iS I am not ashamed to 
y bring my Successful Farm- 
ing right in my schoolwork 
That is what I am doing 
right along. The children 
all love your Junior Depart- 
ment. The Birdseye Views 
of Far Lands are worth 10 
times the price we pay for 
the paper. 
\ My wife persuaded a fam- 





ily in a nearby town to take 
. the paper. The father and 


~ 


lighted about your clean 

and instructive magazine. 
We are sure proud of the fact that we 
can have such a clean magazine in our 
home. Hope you shall always continue 
to keep your magazine clean as you 
have done in the past. We appreciate 
your help and advice.—J. F. 8., Ind. 


Well Done 


OR many years we have welcomed 

Successful Farming to our door and 
each year it grows more like a member 
of the family. We have a son 14, a 
daughter 10, and as we wish to give 
them only the best, your paper is put 
before them freely. May God bless you 
abundantly for the stand you have 
taken against tobacco. I’m sure you'll 
hear the Master’s ‘‘Well Done” for 
what you are giving the America! 
farmers—clean, wholesome reading 
—Mr. and Mrs. 8. L., Ohio. 


This department of letters and com- 
ments is for your criticism, favorabl 
and unfavorable. The views herein ex- 
pressed by our subscribers are not neces- 


sarily our views.—Editors. 
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Quality that endures 


THE extra value built into the new Ford car is reflected in its alert, capable 
performance, reliability and long life. « « « « « 

Beneath its flashing beauty of line and color, there is a mechanical excel- 
lence unusual in a low-priced car. Many measurements are accurate to the 
thousandth of an inch. Every part has been carefully designed and made to 
give you many thousands of miles of faithful, uninterrupted service. « 

In safety, comfort, speed, power, economy— in all that goes to make a 
good automobile— it is a value far above the price. The quality of the new 


Ford is a quality that endures. « « « « « « 





Sometimes when we speak of 


“success in baking’? we mean 


merely avoiding failures. That’s 
an important matter, certainly. 
It’s so important that Pillsbury 
spends thousands of dollars testing 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour—testing it 
by daily baking, by every scientific 
method known, to make sure that 
every sack is just like every other 
sack—that it will work perfectly 
for any baking purpose, bread, 
biscuits or pastry. 


But there’s another kind of baking 
success which is more than a 
matter of dodging failures. It is 
an achievement-—perfect flavor, 
that small but all-important 
improvement in taste which is the 
mark of real success in baking. 
Women whose foods have this 
delicately richer flavor have 
learned to follow one important 
rule. They select ingredients with 
greatest care (flavorings, shortening, 


Pilisbury’s 


Exactly what do we mean by 
“success in baking? 


etc.)—and they use a flour that is 
rich as well as dependable— 
Pillsbury’s Best. Pillsbury baking 
chemists have discovered one 
secret of finer flavor. They have 
found that there are certain 
blends of wheat which make a 
richer flour—and that foods baked 
with this richer flour have a better 
flavor. Pillsbury’s Best Flour is 
milled only from this carefully 
selected, plump, full-flavored 
wheat. It gives you double value 
—dependability, plus better flavor. 


Isn’t it worthwhile to have this 
double quality? To know that 
your flour will never cause a 
baking failure—and more than 
that, to know that all your foods 
will have that delicately richer 
flavor that is the mark of finest 
baking? Simply be sure to get 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour—all good 
grocers have it. Ask for it by 
name—for better flavor and more 
certain success in all your baking. 


besil 
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ORANGE SHORTCAKE 

2% cups Pillsbury’s 1 tablespoon 

fest Flour sugar 
4 teaspoons 4 cup 

baking powder shortening 
bg teaspoon salt 1 cup milk 
Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, salt and sugar. Work in the 
shortening with the tips of the 
fingers. When flaky add the milk 
gradually, mixing with a knife until 
a soft dough is formed. Turn out 
and transfer dough to two oiled 
square layer cake pans and pat down 
even. Bake in a very hot oven 
(450° F.) for twenty-five minutes. 
Put together with sugared oran 
sections. Cover with sweetened 
whipped cream and garnish with 
orange sections. 


Recipe furnished by Mrs. Ida 
Bailey Allen, Presidentof the 
National Radio Home- Makers’ Clu 
Hear Mrs. Allen every Wednesd 
morning over the Columbia chai 
10:00 a. m Eastern Standard Tim« 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS Cf 

General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 

Millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 

Pancake Flour, Wheat Bran, Farin 

Cake Flour, Rye, Whole Wheat aid 
Durum Flours 


Flour 


milled for richer flavor in breads, biscuils , pastry 













